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TOASTS FOR THE NATION. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON A GUEST OF 
HONOR AT THE GREAT BANQUET. 


RAPT ‘IT WASA ROYAL BANQUET 
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FITTING CONCLUSION TO A ons- 
BLE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. — 


The Metropolitan Opera-House Fitted Up 
with Even Greater “plendor than for 
the Centennial Ball—Noted Men Gather 
with the Nation's Leaders to Partake 
of an Excelient Mena and Listen to. 
Words of Eloquence and Wisdom—The 
After- Dinner Specches. we 

New Lon, April 30.—The Metropolitan 


The Union League Club Spreads : is = Princes | 
ly Feast, of Which Many Notable Per 
ons Partake—The Dining Hall Taste- 
fully Decorated — Eloquent Speeches 
Follow the Menu—Men of National’ Rep- 
utation Respond to Toasts Pr oposed by 
Jadge Walter Q. Gresham. : : 

As a fitting and pleasant close of an unpreo- 
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into recovery 
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is. F. E. BRADY of No. 6% Sixty-third street, 
S CROWLEY of No. 8716 State street, taint- 


of No. 148 Twenty-filth 
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crushed and picked up unconscious; „ | 
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‘ ONE THOUSAND ROCKETS AT ONCE.” 


street presented a horrible sight. The road- 
Way on the corner of Michigan avenue 
and Harrison street was covered with 
human beings lying helpless from in- 
juries received. The neighboring houses 


them. They were principally’ women and 


children, and for a time it was thought that 
mary of them were seriously hurt. It was 
found, however, that the women had only 
fainted, and that the children had been 


Opera-House was tonight the scene of the 
second chief event of the great centennial 


celebration and the theatre of the greatest. 


d within the recol- 
werior decorations of 
g excelled even the 

the ball celebra 
night. The stage 
in one continuous 
of over a quarter of 


banquet possibly ever 
lection of man. The 
the now historical buil 
splendor and display 
tion of the previous 
and auditorium connec 
floor were the foundatiol 
a hundred tables in double horse 
shoe fashion with a capacity for 800. 
Nearly 8,000 wine lasse glittered at inter- 
vals along the array tables, aad 200 
waiters as well dri as so many sol- 
diers stood ready to réppond to the sligut- 
est wipk of the. dine Ihe tables were 
elaboravely decorated. The chief steward 
station at the Presiden chair controlled an 
electrical wire in com@gunication with the 
chief cook, and at a given signal the huge 
congregation of diners started simultaneous- 
ly with dinner. Each course as to time of 
service was regulated Py electricity, thus 
avoiding the custom valent at public din 
ners of serving a por! of the diners with 
light wines while the ce drink cham- 
pagne. The expense dinner is sam to 
have been $35,000, the o alone causing an 
expenditure of nearly $16,000. : 

The bill of fare in priat was eight inches 
‘ong and of French construction, being 
wound up with twelve eties of wine and 
three cordials. 

Over the President 
flowing American 


t, surrounded by 
‘was suspended a 
and bust of Wash- 


edented celebration, conceivea and pushed 
to a remarkably successful completion by the 
Union League Club of this city, that club 
last night entertained 200 distinguished guests 
at a banquet served in its palatial club-house 
on Jackson street. It is not often that 
any club has the privilege of entertaining 
so large a number of prominent statesmen, 
soldiers, orators, divines, jurists, and mer- 
chants as was assembled under the Union 
League’s hospitable roof last evening. 
Through an error in the announcement of 
the time for the feast many of the guests 
did not arrive until after the others had.got 
half way down the menu. 
_ It was about a quarter past 7 o’clock when 
the doors of the banquet hall on the fifth 
floor were thrown open and the company 
took seats at the fifteen tables that comfort- 
ably filled the large apartment. 35 
The decorations of the hall were few and 
simple. Over the doors opening into the 
apartment were festooned the National 
colors. A full length portrait of Washington ° 


adorned the north wall and a half length 


portrait of him hung over the sideboard at 
the east end of the room. For the rest the 
dates 1789 and 1889 in rosebuds over the fire- 
place, the initials of the club, also in rosebuds, 
over the main entrance, bouquets on the tables, 
and evergreens strung at advantageous 
points throughout the hall comprised all that 
was attempted in the way of ornamentation. 
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Still the scene, illuminated as it was by 


hundreds of clectric lights, was bright and 
impressive. 5 
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huge picture of the f 
ington. 


frightened into insensibility. 
At Mayor Grant’s right hand sat the Presi- 


l | As the guests entered the i anquet bak 
ACRES OF DELIGHTED HUMANITY. : 


they were welcomed by dulcet strains from 
Hand’s orchestra, which was concealed by a2 


were turned into hospitals, and many of the 
crowd helped carry the injured, Some of 
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PATRIOTISM AS SHOWN IN THE STREETS, 


D 
@hrough the crowd. These currents were 


1 re pushed forward, crushed against 
Sach otner with such terrible force that they 
Thad to! 


1 vainly trying to fight against the crush gave 
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‘which had brought people to wit. 


traveling westward’ 2 


by the occasions! current that passed 
„but had such terrible force that to at- 
t resistance meant great danger of life 
limb. Mothers were separated from 
r children by this resistless wave, and 
hands from their wives. No 

‘ing them together again in 


nly the current became wider in its 
* in the rear began pushing for- 
Those in front, unable to tesist the 


fer their lives. Then followed a 
ul scene. The many women in the 
i began to scream. A number after, 


in despair and fainted from exhaustion. 
and fathers held their children 
their heads to prevent their death, 
g thus deprived of the use of 
ms in battling with the crowd suf- 


— therefore. Many people fell, 


1 * 


ds _ near by tried hard to 
8. The force behind pushed them 
d gover the prostrate forms they 
i, fighting like madmen. In this 
ling, howling mass of humanity the 
were powerless. | 
_-  TRAMPLED UPON BY HORSES, 
it Was impossible to take possession of the 
n Harrison street, for it was 
weed with vehicles. Many of the crowd 
ferred a struggle with the animals to one 
the human mass, and it was 
when people and 
were wedged tightly together. 
rs of their previous condition were 
i here. To add to the terror of the 
fasion one of the teams became frightened 
tried to run through the crowd, The 
bple tried to escape, but this was impossi- 
| @na the horses crushed many to- the 
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ad. The animals were stopped with 


it difficulty and only after smashing the. 

lage to which they were attached. The 

Seriousiy injured by the horses was 

m™ iazzie Howard of the Town of Lake, 
1 jured — the side and hips. 

with great difficulty that Lieut. 

Officer Mackenzie of the Harri- 

Station extricated themselves 

They ran around two blocks 

da the crowd an get to Wabash 

and Harris street, where as rapid- | 


Sg g> 


Mould they forced the vehicles in 
outon Wabash avenue or west on 
The relief was immediately 

is which had. been confined 

ay, shouting, and struegling 

i for twenty minutes ceased. 
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the latter had received but slight bruises and 
were revived by a little fresh air. Others 
had fainted and soon recovered. Still others 
were found to be more seriously hurt, some 
of them mortally. 7 

At Mrs. Bloomhoff’s boarding-house, No. 14 
Harrison street, were Miss Kittie Conway, 
Mrs. George F. Farrer, and Miss Lizzie How- 
ard. Miss Conway was brought in suffering 
from convuisions caused by the crush. The 
stays of her corset were broken and she was 
almost rendered unconscious. Dr. Leech 
thought she was dangerously hurt. Mrs. 
Farrer, who is subject to heart disease, was 
custed into imsensibility. Dr. Leech thought 
ber recovery doubtful. Miss Howard was 
knocked down by the runaway horse ‘and 
her side ana hips badly hurt. 8 

At tne Maison du Lac boarding-house on 
Michigan avenue were Mrs. F. E. Brady, 
Miss Crowiey, and Mrs. Mary Schubert. Mrs. 
Brady was badly crushed, 
is subject to heart disease, it was 
thought best not to move her. 
‘Miss Crowiey ‘fainted in the crowd 
and was injured quite severely about the 
back. She was taken home. Mrs Schubert 
was knocked dows and trampied,on. She 
was accompanied by her sister Léeua, 16 years 
old. who was carried on by the crowd when 
Mrs. Schubert fell. 

Eakin’s drug“store at Wabash avenue end 
Harrison street was filled with injured. 


11 erk. 
A without gtytu tieir addresses“ Oue 
man who lives on Hermitage avenue had his 


right leg broken. At the Harrison Street 
Station tifty children who had been separated 
from their guardiatis in the jam were taken 
care of. 
THOSE INJURED BY FIREWORKS. 
The police patrol was kept busy taking 
people injured by fireworks to the County 
Hospital. The one most injured is Dar 
Grant, 18 years old, who lives at No. 157 
Clinton street. A flower- ot “ failed to go 


off in the usual manner and burst, the sparks 


burning Grant about the bead, face, and 
chest. He also inhaled the flames, and he 
‘was, fearfully burned internally. He will 
die. He was taken home. 

The sparks set fire to a woman’s dress, and 
August Schu tried to extinguish the 
blaze. He was badly burnea about 


the head and face. The woman was also 


severely burned: Fred Eschenberg, a 16- 
year-old newsboy, was struck by a rocket 
and his face and hands roasted in a horrible 
manner. John Houlihan watched the fire- 
works from thé raiiroad tracks. A rocket 
set fire to his clothes and a man picked him 
up and dipped him in the lake. Houlihan 
escaped with a few burns about the legs. 

An amusing incident during the crush, 
though under the circumstances the good 
sense displayed was commendable, was the 
climbing of alamppost by a 20-year-old girl. 
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OVER THE TOPMOST 2 (AUDITORIUM BUILD- 
ING). 

She could stand the jam no longer and 

shinned the lamppost as a country boy does a 

tree. She wound her legs around the cross- 

bur and refused to come down until Sergt. 

Gallagher promised to see her through the 


crowd without injury to herself. As the gicl 


was pretty the incident was an interesting 
one even to the then highly excited crowa. 


A PANIC|ON THE NORTH SIDE. 


A Sidewalk Caves In and Many Persons 
Are Injured. 7 
. The caving in ofa section of plank side- 
walk containing several hundred people cre- 
ated a panic on the south de of North ave- 
nue, just west of Clark Atreet, last night 
after the exhibition of tirewor*s in Lincoln 
Park. A large number of persons were cut 
and bruised, but no oge was seriously hurt. 
Among thé injured were the following: 
T. C. SORENSEN, left hand mashed and right 
leg bruised. : 
Mrs. T. C. SORENSEN. left leg bruised. 
MAx ROBREN of No. 181 Blackhawk street, cut 
in heud and clothes literally stripped from body. 
LETTER-CARRiER Dippe of No, 77 ‘Orchard 


street, bruised about head and face. 


MRS. DIPPE, lower limbs severely bruised. 
Desk SERGEANT CUSHMAN of the 


Street Station, right ankle sprained. 
There were several hundred people on the 


section ¢f sidewalk which caved in, and al- 


though they were only precipitated a distance 


of about wo and one-half feet they were 80 
badly scared as to become panic-stricken. 
Men fo¥ght like demons to extricate them- 
selves m the crowd, women screamed 


and fainted, and little children simply 
lay down and were trampled upon. 
bands 

parents 
sons received cuts and 
had their clothes torn into shreds. 


Hus- 
re separated from their wives and 
rom their children. Numerous per- 
bruises, and many 


The officers who were on duty went to the 


| assistance of the injured, and were en- 
gaged nearly half an hour in extricating 
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Half a Million People Watch the Three 
Pyrotechnic Displays. 

„Look quick! There goes another.“ 

S-s-s-s-h ! 

A ‘long, nebulous, winding serpent of fire 
shoots toward the heavens. 

„An!“ rapturously gasps an ocean of hu- 
manity. | 

The serpert outlines its sinuous length 
against a black sky and turns gracefully to- 
ward earth. 

Crack! 

The head of the serpent bursts into a 
thousand fragments of light—a glittering | 
constellauon of purple stars. 

A man in a balloon above Lake-Front Park 
last night would have seen a peculiar specta- 
cle. That is, if the spectacle of, perhaps, 
200,000 people, with mouths wide open and 
eyes protriding, is im any sense’ peculiar. 
The available space in the park was about 
400 feet wide and 1.500 feet long. Given the 
least possible space for each person to stand, 
by asimple mathematical process one can 
discover how many people viewed the fire- 


works by the lake lastnight. _ ä 


It was a merry, good humored, go-as-you- 
please crowd, too. It hurrahed for anybody 
and. everybody, from George Washington 


down to the Ossified Man with equal impar- 


tiality. \ 5 
Over on Michigan. avenue the crowd ! 
equally dense. Arash young man in Kuick- 
ervockers who tried to ride a bicycle down 
Harmon court was dragged into the Beauri- 


vage a helpless wreck. Windows in the} 


Lelana, the Richelieu, and the Art Institute 
were ata premium. Every tree for half 


N 


ry 


mile was black with Ahe fortunate ones wg’ 


i 


knew how to climb. i” 

Charles Myers, the chief of the firewofks 
brigade, must be a connoisseur in Roman 
candles. If there is any kind that was ‘tot 
utilized last nigtit it is only because iy has 
never left trie Celestial Empire. There were 
rockets that spouted every imaginable dem- 
bination of ‘parti-colored fires on earth, there 
were others that absolutely refused to spout 
at all 

At 8 o’clock the display was it full opera- 
tion, and for a full hour not a moment lapsed 
that did not reveal a wealth of beauty. Peo- 
ple who aid not before realize the enchant- 
ing possibilities of artistic pyrotechnics 
stood transfixed with delight. The ecstasy 
of beholding each new fiery marvel always 
found expression in one word, a long drawn 
“Ab.” When 200,000 voices sigh Ah!“ 
with one accord it is worth coming miles to 
hear. | : 

The first set piece given was the Capitol at 
Washington. There was a sheet of flame, 
then an enormous puff of greenish smoke. 
When this floated slowly away it left behind 
a picture wonderful in its Ilcveliness. 
The great builaing, stretched away in 
lines of glistening amethyst and sein- 
tillating white flams, seemed painted on 
the blackness, behind. Crimsoh and 
gold lights -appeared in the magic 
windows. Over the dome crept a sivery 
midst. On the head of Liberty. rested a 
mystic ball of sapphire. It was the Palace 
of Diamonds. Then it paled, more and more, 
brightened, flickered, and vanished utterly. 

O!“ said ten acres of people. , 

It's a perfect dream.“ .cried a girl on th 
Richelieu steps. 

Then the single word America,“ like a 
night-bloommng cereus, blossomed slowly 
high in air. It wus white at first, then 
crimson, then orange, and a complete pro- 
cession of every hue chased across thé let- 
ters: Then it, too, vanished. Next Wash- 
ington, as large as the sphinx, gazed in 
wonder at the ocean ot bobbing heads. He 
became quite biue almost immediately,” and 
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soon after turned red, tried to look uncon- 


scious and passed away. 

A dozen other pieces, beautiful in concep- 
tion and entrancing in effect, followed. 
Uncle Sam aud Queen Victoria on a “teeter” 
board, the immortal George taking the oath 
of office, and others of a patrioticturn. A 
beautiful effect was that of tre skippers,“ 
a rocket which birst and filled the air with 
monstrous red demons, who: plunged hither 
and thither through the gloom. 

After the exbibition a crush occurred at 
Michigan avenue and Harrison street which 
for a time threatened the loss of life. Twen- 
ty thousand people were jammed together 
in a seemingly inextricable mass, and re- 
mained so for a half hour. 

The displays in the three divisions of the 
city were given simultaneously and were iden- 
tical. There were, perhaps, 100,000 spectators 


‘at Lincoln Park and 100,000 at the West Side 


display. 


Adding to the Kanks of the Strikers. 

St. PAUL, Minn., April 30.—This morning the 
army of St. Paul strikers was reinforced by a 
detachment of about forty men from University 
avenue. A committee of strikers waited upon 
Chief Engineer Wise and asked whe:zher he 
would grant the demand for an increase of 8 
cents per day and take all the men back. Mr. 
Wise replied that be would grant their demand 
for a raise, and indeed he would have done so 
without a strike, but he would use his own judg: 
ment about en new men. The strikers 
then decided to hold out until the company 
makes an unconditional surrender. The resuit 
of,the strike is that the company has put 200 
men at work at $1.50 a day each, and will not em- 
ploy any of thé thousand others who struck. 


Mr. Parnell on the Witness-Stand, 
Loxpon, April 30.—The Parnell Commis- 
sion resumed its sitting today. There was a 
moderate attendance in the court-room. Mr. 
Parnell was called to give his evidence. He 


| took his seat in the witness chair and gave 


his testimony in a clear voice and in a delib- 
erate manner. He entered a detailed denial 
of all the testimony against him by Le Caron 
and others. 
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dent, and Gov. Hill was@n the Mayor’s left. 
Next to the Preside sat Vice-President 
Morton. The others 

Fuller, Gen. Schofield, 


THE TRIPLE PATRIOTISM AT COLLIER’S HOUSE 
(No, 623 w. JACKSON). 


‘President Hayes, Bishop Potter, Secretary 


Proctor, aud Gen. Sherman. 
On Gov. Hill's side were Judge Charles 
Andrews, Admiral Porter, Senator Hiscock, 


-ex-President Cleveland, Speaker Cole of the 


New York State Assembly; S. S. Cox, 
Clarence W. Bowen, and Elbridge I. 
Among other guests were 
ex-Secretary Bayard, Chauncey M. De- 
pew, Hannibal Hamlia, Mayor Chaplin of 
Brooklyn; Philip L. Livingston, Senator 
Higgins, E. H. Ammidewn, A. Snow, J. J. 
Astor, William H. Wash ngton, Henrv 
Clews, Aust n Corbin, W. W. Astor, Stuyve- 
sant and Hamilton Fish, Senator John In- 
galls, S. B. Elkins, Gov. Foraker, A. M. 
Palmer. Russell B. Harrison, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Secretaries Tracy and Noble, 
en General. Wanamaker, Secretary 
usk. 

It was a little after 8 o’clock when tne 
President, escorted by Gov. Hill and Mayor 
Grant, entered the great dining room. They 
were followed by Vice-President Morton and 


aeut. Gov. Jones of New York and the 
' olher distinguished guests of the Mayor’s 
As the party walked down the main 


table. 
aisle of the auditorium all the assembled 
diners stood up in recognition of the 
President's arrival and che band played 
Hail to the Chief.“ The President's party 
stood back of their chairs with bowed heads 
while Bisbop Potter made the opening prayer 
of grace, and the dinner was d@cun 
at a signal from the banquet director. 
It was announced that Secretary of 
State Biaine was unable to be present 
and President Harrison's address, which was 
at the end of the list, was scheduled to re- 
place Secretary Blaine’s, which was half way 
down the toast list. Ee 

At the conclusion of the invocation Mayor 
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THE STORAGE TENT OF HAR FIREWORKS. 


Grapt rose and read the list of toasts. Gov. 
Hill was introduced as the first speaker, and 
he rose and welcomed the guests in these 
words: 
GOV. HILL’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN?} 
the State within whose borders were heard the 
acclaims which greeted the first President's oath 
of allegiance to the Constitution, I extend a wel- 
come to all here assembled. Welcome to you, 
President Harrison, latest of the line of those 
distinguished men who Have given the same 
guarantee of obedience! to the charter of 
our liberties and faithfulness to the 
rights of the people. Welcome to your honored 
Cabinet and to those chosen representatives of 
all tne sister States, whose presence here speaks 
anew the Gore and greatness of our United 
States, felcome to all in authority—legis- 
lative, executive, or judieſal. civil and military 
who, in their station, with honor and justice. are 
daily serving our common country. elcome to 
all the Ambassadors of other nations who par- 
ticipate with us in \these festivities. 
come, strong and brave men, sons 
fathers: who yielded life, who. sacri- 
ficed fortune, who endu severest privation 
that we might rejoice in liberty. Welcome, far 
aud true women, daughters of mothers who gave 
patriotic encouragement in days of greatest dis- 
tress; who willingly devoted themselves to suf- 


fering that the infant Republic migat be sus-. 


tained. Welcome those, from whatever clime. 
who have become part of our people, and who 
have contributed their share in maintaining 

purposes and increasing the glory ot. our Com- 
—— 2 Weicome to all— citizens, strangers, 


isplay upon the ample waters of this har- 
our parades in the broad 
our rejoicmgs in this 


ue hall commem- 
orate not only ee great 


fame of a 


As the Governor of 


streets of this city, 


| their free 


prince among men, not only the 
victories of a great Captain among 
warriors, not only the deeds of a great states- 
man among patriots. These exultant sights and 
triumphant sounds commemorate such fame and 
victories and deeds, but they commemorate far 
more. They commemorate the nativity of a 
n republic among the nations of the 
ear 

These religious ceremohies, these arches of 
triumph, these banners unfurled, these treas- 
ures of art. these songs of praise, these pageants 
of industry, these scenes of rejoicing in which we 
of this generation have now a part, all celebra 
the giving and che taking of a solemn pledge to 
uphold the liberty proclaimed.. The he 
roes of we 


and 
religious liberty, augmenting in population, in- 
creasing in resources, strengthening in power. 

It isa prosperous, happy, indivisible Union. Its 
contented people are reaping the advantages of 
laws made by themselves, well and honestly 
adm igistered. The sentiments of every true 


PATRIOTIC WHILE HE SLEEPS. 


may not destroy. that pride may not injure, 
that corruption may not undermine, and that 
sectionalism may not divide this fair Republic, 
but that its borders may still further be extend 
ed, its commerce may float upon every sea, the 
stars upon its flag may be trebled, its free insti 
tutions may live on and flourish. and its liberty- 
lovigg people may continue to work out the 
roblem of self-government so long as freedom 
itself exists and until time shall be no more. 
“Keep, God, the fairest, noblest land that lies 
beneath the sun— 
Our country, our whole country, and our country 
ever one.” 


EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


New York’s Distinguished Son Responds to 
the Toast “Oar People.” 
New Yors, April 380.—Following Gov. 
Hill's welcome er- President Cleveland was 
introduced and responded to the toast Our 


People,“ speaking thus: 

MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: The men- 
tion of a people may well suggest sober and im- 
pressive reflections. The subject was not be- 
neath the divine thought when the promise was 
given to the children of Israel: 1 will take you 
tome fora people or I will be to you a God.“ 
This idea ot divine relationship to a people is 
also recognized in the fervent utterance: ‘‘ Yea, 
happy is that people whose God is the Lord.” 

herever human government has been ad- 
ministered in tyranny, in despotism, or in op- 
pression there has been found among the gov- 
erned yeurning for a freer condition and the as- 
sertion of man's nonility. These are but the 
faltering steps of human nature in the direction 
of the freedom which is its birthright; and they 
presage the struggle of mento become a free 
people and thus reach the plane of their highest 
and best aspirations. In this relation and in 
their cry for freedom, it may de truly said, the 
voice of the peopie is the voice of God. 

The influence of. these refiections ig upon me 
as I speak of those who after darkness and doubt 
and struggie burst forth in the bright light of in- 
dependence and liberty and became our peo. 
ple — free. determined, and confident—cha!lleng- 
ing the wonder of the universe, proclaiming the 
dignity of man, and invoking the aia and favor of 
Almighty God. In sublime faith and rugyed 
strength our fathers omed out to the 
world, “We, the people of the United 
States. in order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic trunguility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the biessing of liberty to 
ourselves afd our posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Censtitution for the United States of 
America."’:: Thus when our people in a day as- 
sumed a place among the nations of the earth 
their mission was to teach the fitness of man for 
self-goverument, and their destiny was to out- 
strip every other people in national achieve- 
ment and material greatness. 

One hundred years have passed, We have an- 
nounced and approved to the world our mission 
and made our destiny secure. I will not tamely 
recite our achievements. They are written on 
every page of our history, and the monuments of 
our growth and advancement are about us. But 
the value of these things is measured by the 
fullness with which our people have preserved 
their patriotism, their integrity, and their devo- 
tion to free institutions. If engrossed in material 
aiivancemant or diverted by turmoil 

business activity they . not 
held fast that love of country 


have 
and that 


constituted the home and trust of our fathers, all 
that we have built rests upon foundations -ia- 
firm and weak. Meeting this test, we point to 


ational safety and perpetuity, mutely bearing 
testimony to their love of country, and to an in- 
vincible living host standing to enforce 
our National rights and protect our land. Our 
churches, our schools and universities, and 
our benevolent institutions which  beau- 
tify every town and hamlet and 
look out from every hillside testify to the value 
our people place upon religious teaching, 
upon udvanced education, and upon deeds of 
charity. 
tneir individual rights and freedom is proved d 
the fact that no one in place or power has da 
openly to assail them. The enthusiasm which 
marks the celebration of the centennial of the 
inauguration of their first Chief Magistrate shows 
the popular appreciation of the value of the 
office which in our plan of government stands 
above all others for the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple and is the repository of their trust. | 

Surely such a people can be safely trusted with 
government; and there need be no 
fear that they have lost the qualities which fit 
them to be its custodians. If tney should wan- 
der they will returnto duty in good time. If 
they should be misled they will discover the true 
landmarks none too late for safety, and if they 
should even be corrupted they will s y be 
found seeking with peace offerings ir 

*s holy altar. i 
Wen, have. an a 


changéabie by which we must abide. than 


| 


ves when they may the 


e situations or policies can only 
— be reached 


American are expressed in the hope that faction 


) I viel a 


simple faith in virtue and enliigntenment which | 


the scatcered graves of many thousanas of our | 
ople who have bravely died in defense of our 


That our people are still jealous of: 


| ie Hy political intelligence and the revival of 
u 


selfish and patriotic interest in public affairs. 
lil-natured complaints of popular incompetency 
and self-righteous assertion of superiority over 
the body of tlie people are impotent and useless. 

But there is danger, I fear, that the scope of 
the words “our peovle” and all taey import are 
not always fully apprehended. It is only natural 
that those in the various walks of life should see 
our people within the range of their own vis- 
ion and find just about them the interests most 
important and most worthy the careof the v- 
ernment. The rich merchant or capitalist in the 
centre of wealth and enterprise hardly has a 
glimpse of the country blacksmith at his forge 
or the farmer in his fleld: and these in their turn 
Know but little of the laborers who crowd our 
manufactories andinbabit their own world of 
toll, or of the thousands who labor 
in our mines. If representatives of every ele- 
ment of our population and industries,should be 
gathered ther, they would find but little of 

and personal interest in common; 
d upon a superficial glance but little would 
be seeu to denote that only one people was rep- 
resented. et in the spirit of our institutions 
all these, so separated in station and personal 
interest, are a common brotherhood and are 
“our veopie.“ all of equal value before the law, 
all having dy their suffrage the same voice in 
Governmental affairs, all demanding with equal 
force protection and defense, and all in their 
persons and property equally entitied to their 
Government's scrupulous care, 

The diversity of our interests, though the 
source of boundless wealth and prosperity, has 
a tendency to press our people apart. This con- 
dition demands of us a counter force of liberality 
and toleration toward each other and an enlight- 
ened regard for the cond:tion of every individual 
who contribates to the aggregate of our National 
greatness. This aggregate, fostered and in- 

t, and unselfish effort. 
tor in ual enterprise 
and labor without drying up the fountains of 
brotherly kindness and forbearance upon which 
the political health of our people depends. 

This centennial time. which stirs our pride by 
leading us to the contemplation of our tremen- 
dous stride in wealth and greatness, also recalls 
to our minds the virtues ana the unselfish devo- 
tion to principle of those who saw the first days 
of the Repubiic. Let there now be a revival of 
our love for the principles which our country 
represents. Let there be at this time a new con- 
secration to the cause of man's freedom and 
equality and quickened sense of the solemn re- 
sponsibility before the world by every man who 
wears the badge of Our People.” 

The future beckons uson. Let us follow with 
an exalted and ennobling love of country and 
‘with undaunted courage. Though clouds may 
sometimes darken the heavens they shall be 
dispelled, and we shall see the bow of God's 
promise set clearly in the sky and shall read be 
neath it. blazing in radiant characters, the 
words Our People.“ 4 


FLIZHUGS LEE OF VIRGINIA. 


His Response to the Toast, The States,” | 
Greeted with Applause. 

New York, April 30.— Mr. Cleveland was 
warmly greeted and gave way to Gov. Fitz 
hugh Lee of Virginia, whose response to.the 
toast, ** The States,“ was as follows: 

His .EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, MR. CHAIRMAN, AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: The — — of George Wash- 
ington as the first President of the United 
States is the event in American history 
we are celebrating tonight. It so happens 
that I am at present the Governor of the 
State in which. he was born, lived, and is now 


sleeping his last sleep so quietiy and calmly |} 
that no sound will ever awake him toglory again. 


Owing to that circumstance and from no merit of 
mine I feelihave been honored by the request 
to make a response to the toast just read. 

Virginia, in giving this illustrious patriot to 
the whole country, recognizes the fact that 
though one State may contain the locality of his 
birth and the place of his burial, no one State 
can bound his boundless fame, but that on the 
wings of renown his glory bas been wat to all 
parts of the known world, and now each State in 
the American Union is equally interestea in all 
that vnertains to the hero’s life, services and 
character. : ö 

The National crown which binds the brows of 
the States, is indeed brilliant with the military 
and civic deeds of his splendid career; for 
„called by his country to the defense of her 
liberties, he triumphantly. vindicated the hts 
of humanity, aud on tne pillars of National in- 
dependence laid the foundation of a great re- 

ublic.” 

4 Twice invested with the Supreme Magistracy 
by the unammous choice of a free people, he sur- 
passed in the Cabinet the glories the field, 
and, voluntaruy resigning sceptre and sword, re- 
tired to the shades of Mount Vernon. 

Magnanimou- in youth, glorious through life, 
great in death—his ope ambition was the hap- 
piness of mankind, his noplest vietory the con- 
questofhimself. . 

In considering the States, therefore, we must 
remember the father of our country, not only for 
the services of his sword, not only because he 
was President of the convention in 1787 which 
framed the Constitution, but because it was due 
to his great influence that the constituuonal 
helm of our Government was attached to the 
sbip of state when first launched on her great ex- 
perimental voyage. | 

We gaze with patriotic pride upon the grand 
rivers which flow from State to State as they 
bear upon their bright broad bosoms the white- 
winged messengers of commerce, but how sel- 
dom do our thoughts dweli upon the sources from 
which these biessings flow. 

We see the flery steeds of heaven flying with 
electric hoofs, placing in close communication 
State with State, but who thinks of the inventor 
of the telegraph? Great parallel lines of steel 
make the track for the iron horse that rushes 
heedless of danger and feariess of opposition, 
leaping rivers and diving under mountains, 
bringing together the surging billows of the At- 
lanticand the golden sands of the Pacific, mak- 
ing possible the realization of Benton’s dream 
that a statue of Christopher Columbus should be 

laced upon the highest peak of the Roc 
Mounten with the whole mountain as a pedes- 
tal, while with face and arm turned toward the 
West it should seem to say to the 1 trav- 
eler: “Lo! There is the East—there is India.“ 
But who thinks of the originator of the steam 
engine? Great discoveries in applied. sciences 
are almost daily bemg utilized for the benefit of 
man—but whose thoughts turn to the discoverer? 

Great problems of human government have 
been worked out by the brain of man—Constitu 
tional Liberty has been discovered, Freedom 
has come to dwell in our midst, and it seems now 
us ift the science of popular government would 


Wasbingsee. Adams, Hamilton, Franklin, 
n, and their distinguished colleagues, 


latticed galiery, and which played selections 
at short intervals during the evening. 

Judge Walter Q. Gresham was the Chair- 
man, and as he took his seat he was greeted 
with cheers. The Rev. Clinton Locke 
said grace, and when he bad finished the 
waiters were on hand with the biue points. 
The following were at the Chairman’s table: 

Justice John M. Harlan, Bishop Spalding. 
L. D. Thoman, Robert T. Lincoln, C. C. Al 
bertson, J. S. Runnells, John M. Langston, 


John M. Thurston, the Rev. Clinton Locke, 


5 1 


and the Rev. J. H. Barrows. 


1 


In the general conversation at the tables 5 : ioe > ae 
the opinion was unanimously expressed taa s 


the Union League Club had done a gooa 
thing in organizing. the centennial celebra- 
tion, and it was agreed that the p 


had been carried out without failure or fric< — 


tion. It was also agreed, and if possibi¢ 
with even more unanimity than marked the 


previous sentiments, that the Union League | 


had likewise done well in providing the fol- 
lowing menu: 
MENU. 
; Blue Poin a 
Celery. Radishes. 
Consommé Jardiniére. 
Escaloppes of Whitefish, Tartare Sauce, 
Sliced Cucumbers. Saratoga Chips. 
Filet of Beef with Mushrooms. 
New Potatoes in Cream. 9 
Sweetbreads Larded with New Green Peas, 
3 Sliced Tomatoes. 


Cheese and Crackers. 
5 Café Nour. 
With such an epicurean spread it is not to 
be wondered at that the company lingered 
at the festal board. But enough, even of @ 
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good dinner, is had at some time, and when 81 a 


at 9 o’clock the orchestra struck up the 
National Anthem America cvery man 
rose from his seat and lent his voice to 
swell the grand old chorus. 3 

Then came the cigars, the toasts, and the 
responses. Judge Gresham discharged the 
duties of toastmaster with wit, eloquence, 
and exemplary brevity. It was the common 
verdict of ail who heard them that the re- 
sponses were marked by more ability, pat- 
riotism, and fine elocution than had been 
heard at any banquet held in this city for 
many a year. | ; 


THOSE WHO PAKTOOK OF THE FEAST, 


A List of Guests Which Includes Names 
Distinguished In Every Walk of Life. — 


The following named guests 
tables: n . 
W. H. Bradley, Witt J. Chess 


C. Fitz-Simons, 
- I. W. N 


J. S. Hannella. « 
Byron L. Smith, 
too 
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James J. Healy. 


F. D. 


MR. JUSTICE 
The First Speaker lIntrodaced by ae 
Gresham Compliments Chicago. 


were at the 
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HARLAN Is CALLED OM, 
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Judge Gresham, in introducing Mr. Jusos 
Harlan, stated in simple words the siguifl. 


cance of tre celebration. It is the 
hundredth anniversary of the adoption 
the Constitutuon,” he said; and introd 
the first speaker, Mr. Justice Harlan. 


ing: 
Iam glad I am in Chicago. 


I Uke to be 
Chicago, and whenever I . 


from C 


The speaker prefaced his remarks by sant 5 
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re already 


our honored fellow-citizen 

the exalted position of President of 
In the same month in which 

ted these views to the 

wrote to Hamilton: 

see the un of the States estab- 


w private letters have 
timents, and whenever 

the subject of con- 
vored to diffuse 
them.” To Lafayette, who 
interest in the people whose liber- 


‘ 


give consistency, sta- 
Union and sufficient 


well to his country.“ In the 
to surrender 


a circuiar letter to the Governors 
“according to the | 


r fate will the des- 

mvolved.“ He. 

conviction that 

tates under one. 

Was essential to the existence 


2 f 1 0 

ern the 2 —. ot tne n 
blie, without which the union cannot be of 
ration; “itis only m our 
an 4 that our inde- 
our power can 


supported among for- 


dont letter vas issued 
the army he had led 


“Although the General has 80 

it as bis opinion, in the most 
manner, that, unless the 
Government were 

and the of the Union 
honor, dignity, and ‘justice of the 
be lost forever, yet he cannot help 
last nis every oMcer 


} dad a to dis 
W nn these words of farewell 


li 
Commander shea 
of the purest patriotism the 
ito the statesman. With a 
of vision that was extraor 


De saw that, upon the recognition of our 
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the mother country, the crisis 
for — institutions 


; 80 purpose 
every soldier in his 
apostie of constitutional 
what he said to the army 
ted in letters to the molders of public 

. To John Jay he wrote that we could 
exist as a N “without having 
a power which will pervade 
rgetic a manner as the 


22 ' 
of — extends over 
| rere Suen To Madison: “Thirteen. 


lling against each other, and all 
| head, will soon bring ruin 


views Washington entered 


of thusc times that 


remarkable, be- 
most En- 


legate. 
ween the advocates of a 
n and those who dreaded, or 
diminution whatever of 
he deemed it imprac- 
Government of these 
ts of independent sov- 
et provide for the weifare 
t was the general 
m was guided. In- 
say thatevery vital 
tution, as originally 


with the views he had 


the leading statesmen 
the convention 
was submitted tothe 
became apparent that the 
Government, such ax wus 
Constitution, were neither 
Geant in ability and in- 


u it was dis 


lesmen, who were conspic- 
for 1 dence. were op 
Constitu- 


were 


m the 

soul of Wash- 

nted. Conscious that the 

vo him for counsel and guid- 

proved himseif equal to the perilous 
ug’ re renee Was then pass- 
} t home at Mount Vernon he 
behalf of the proposed 
portant and effective 

upon the battleflelds 

He felt, what all now believe 


* 
0 
the fate of republican 
continent. To Patrick 


Constitution 
nion @waits our choice an 


the discussions in the 
of the Constitution: 
neroft, there hovered 


a his administration of 

, ment, —— the n 6 gee none — 

iberty, and perty wo secu y 

' nt of the fundamental law. This silent 
„dier. so modest — masterful, was, in truth, 
ystone of the bination of patriots; and, 
eee 
yuncture strong. 

of the Union would never have 


red, Mr. ent, upon an occa- 
this. to give proofsof the patriot- 
7 W ton. rather than em- 


wisdom a, 
of general eulogy. It is stated in 
thet the ing of the day when the 


its labors, he re- 
hour to meditate on the mo- 


— a of 
with their respective powers 
ged distriuated se to 


the remark that the Amer 


he said t “to form a 


would respond to tne toast on Thomas Jeffer- 


} called this o 


an 

ed to the citizen or subject of any other 
country; with powers ample for the —7— 
of the life of the Nation on War. 


served to the 8 6 or to 
liere allude to or discuss 
constitutional corstruction. But I may sa 
I am glad that it can be truthfully sai 
mass of the 
— 4 by main 
both. the National and State vernments can 
ve preserve, in their integrity, the fundamental 
principles of American liberty. But while re- 
‘newing this day our allegiance to the-Constitu- 
of Washington, let us not, my countrymen, 
libetty for which our fathers 
a and regulated by law, 
tre license. There is no place 
stem for the unrestrained 
reedom that respects not the essential rights of 
life, liberty. and pore but regards a Govern- 
ment of law as inimi to the rights of man. 
The true American, whether native or natural- 
ized, stands under all circumstances for the law 
and for the rights of hiefellow-men as 
and defined by law.; Those who ,hojé otherwise 
are enemies of pur free institutions, and 
should de trea as -such. These ob- 
servations’. are not inappropriate to this. 
occasion. They d some Warrant in our 
history and in the zetual circumstances of some. 
aah ate of the country. This country opens wide 
ts doors for the etre 0 of bonest, ifdustrious 


>. 


immigrants who ire to enjoy the- blessings of 
our institations, add who assimilate with our 
people. But we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that foreign Governments are throwitig upon our 
sbores and crowding our great cities with vast 
bordes of men who have no 9 conception of 
the philosophy or spirit of American liberty. 
Recept investigations under the authority of Con- 
gress show the coming to our land in startling 

racters gathered from 

of other countries, as 


imvested with the. vrivilege, 
allot bux. of sh in the contro! not only of 
States .but of the Nation. In view of these 
facts thoughtful, patriotic citizens, native and 
naturalized, may well ask whether the safety of 
our Government and the integrity of our civilyza- 
tion are not seriously menaced b e presence 
here of so many that place no vaiue upon the in- 
estimable right of suffrage and have little sym- 
“pathy with, or knowledge of, our institutions. 
e can perform no better service to our country 
than to see to it that the right to suape its 
destiny shall not be bestowed upon those who 
are unwortby of jit, Let us, raise our voices in 
favor-of such further enactments, constitutional 
and statutory; as may be necessary to guard our 
Amertoen civilization and keep this country for 
all time under American control. 


* 


A RESPONSE BY BISHOP SPALDIN 
He Replies to the Toast, “James Madi- 
son — His Public Career. 


Bishop Spalding responded to the toast on 
James Madison. He said: 

The debt which we owe to the framers of the 
Constitution is greater than it is easy for us or 
any man to reaiize. The day the Declaration of 
Independence was made was our great day, but 
the Constitution saved it from becoming danger- 
ous. The Federal Constitution saved the work 
of Washington from being in vain. The names 
of our greatest benefactors are frequeutly un- 
known. James Madison is not fully appreciated. 
It was a small thing in his life that he was Pres- 
ident of the United States. That was his failure. 
His life was greater. He was the. father of the 
Federal Constitution. Modest and retiring, be 
was nevertheless the type of a true man. He 
owed his education entirely to himgelf. Though 
notin any sense a genius he was endowed with 
that common sense which is of more use. 
to mad than genius. We should not 
| give credit to Madison or Washington 
or what we possess. But deep adversity 
taught our American fathers what they could not 
have learned from their own resources. The 
colonies were not thirteen independent govern- 
ments, but independent States, having no joint 
being. 6 Federal Congress had no supremacy: 
or powers over the States. and riots and disturd- 
‘ances were bringing the States into disrepute 
and threatening discord and destruction. 

It was James Madison who first introduced a 
motion in the Legitslature of Virginia for a con- 
vention to regulate commerce on the rivers, first 
between Virginia and Maryland, then the other 
colonies were taken in, and so the plan grew. 
Madison was at the bottom of all this. 8 

Tne Federal Congress falling more and more 


lt was his 

people and not the 

be represented in re 

gress. The present Congress representa tue 

individual American citizens. hat was Madi- 

son's idea. It is from James Madison that we 
know the history of the Constitutional Conven- 
‘tion. Washington was not an orator or a leader 
of an assembly of mea. Hamilton was an aris- 
itocrat and wanted a constitutional monarchy. 
Madison was the soul of the convention. New 
‘York did not vote for Washington, although 
they celebrate him today. The religious liberty 
guaranteed by the Constitution is one of the 
most important accomplishments of it and is 

producing the best men and women. 

. * it was unfortunate that a compromise 
‘was made with siavery. It is true our fathers 
had not the faintest idea of such a Nation as we 
have today. [Applause] They were Massachu- 
setts men, Virginia men, and so on, They are 
not to blame. We are all the creavures of cir- 
cumstances. No statesman in Europe but who 
thought the Federal Constitution would bea 
failure. Not one of the signers believed the 
Federal Constitution would work. [Applause.] 

We owe everything to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It has made us today the most united and 
best organized and strongest nation on the 
Sürth Madison had the largest conception of 
things. He was an abolitionist. He did not de- 
lieve in slavery. He said the contest would not 
be between the big States and the little States 
but between the slaveholders and their oppo- 
nents. Madison, who failed as a President, 
‘foreed us into a war because he did not know 
anything about war. He was a man of peace. 
He was a thorough Americanin that. We do not 
believe in the medieval ideas of conquest, of an- 
nexing Canada or anything like it. 

The Europeen Powers will see that their only 
salvation is to dismiss their armies and iook to a 
federal arrangement like ours to settle their 
differences. have abolisned the duel; we 
have abolished private warfare—we will-abolish . 
public warfare. [Applause.] Utopian at pres- 
ent, gentlemen, bat it will come. 

James Madison believed in this. I propose to 
vou James Madison. [Applause.] : 


L. D. THOMAN ON THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The Prominent Piace Occupied by Him in 
the History of the Country. 

L. D. Thoman was introduced as one who 

believed in the principles of Jefferson and 


son. He said: 

It is not only a privilege but rather a duty to 
eulogize the deeds and preserve the memories of 
those who either in peace or war have conferred 
benefits orlustre on their country. It inspires 
ambitions to eniulate their example. The Amer- 
ican youth is strengthened in his love for popu- 
lar government by learning well the sacrifices re- 
quired to obtain it. The human mind is so con- 
Stituted that it is not only interested, it is 
aroused and stimulated, by lofty ideas of excel- 
lence, A conception of whathbas been done is 
an important factor in achieving eminence in 
any profession or any enterprise. 9 

ew characters in the history of governments 
and their adminigtration command more atten- 
tion than Tuomas Jefferson. His extraordinary 
abilities, his devotion to the cause of liberty, and 
his unbeunded faith in the intelligence, charac- 
ter. and strength of the people for self-govern- 
ment make bim one of e most conspicuous 
characters in history. | : 

Jefferson was a republican in the broadest 

‘sense of the term as applied. to citizenship. I 
believe that his untiring devotion to the cause of 
a plam and simple interpretation of the 
Constitution gives to us the privilege of cele- 
brating the one hunaredth anniversary of the in 
auguration of the first President of the United 
States. One hundred years of an undisturbed 
popular Government and free sovereignty! What 
a refiection! | 

Public men of merit in all times have been the 
subjects of severe criticism; but whatever else 
may be said of him. all must admit that Thomas 
Jefferson was devoted to the cause of liberty. 

It would be supererogation to review dis 

whole life to justify this assertion. One refer- 
ence will suffice. In the administration of public 
affairs he followed clearly the policy defined in 
his first insugural address. a state paper which for 
simplicitv, fullness, and force has never been 
equaled in political literature. He dealt with. 
public questions in the interest of good adminis- 
tration. He was a party man, but not a parti 
san. He was a politician, and yet he did not per- 
mit his politics to dwarf his patriotism or to 
warp his judgment. The criticism that Jefferson 
was a Virginian and not a Nationalist is not 
ustified by the histo of his public life. 

e was jeaious of his achievements; and when a 
‘majority of his countrymen rallied te his stana- 
ard and became the advocates of his beliefs he 

nization his party. It must be 
conceded his abilities as an organizer were 
masterly when we consider that he was able to 
marshal the forces and succetd in the victory of 
1801 when Hamiiton, Marshall, Henry. Ames, 

Lees, the Adamses, Otis, Livingston, the 

Pinkneys, and Luther Martin were leaders 

of the oppositio | 


2. ; 
Itis but fair to say that the first twelve years 


mistakes knew 
sity for their . correction. 


The policy announced 
favor; the man and the 


| 


— 


iu giving r . enten 
age ) gave direction to our intellectual and 
material progress by an impetas which will be 
feltand ackno a through alltime. Our 
Constitution to him was the law of the land. 
The responsibility for the preservation of this 


’ sorner-stone of civil liberty is upon us. To dis- 
charge the duties of citizensbipin a conscientious 


manner is our higbest duty. As Cesar was stim- 
ulated in his passion for military glory by seeing 
the statue of Alexander the Great; as the Athe- 
nian youth drew inspiration for patriotic devotion 
from the cold marbie statues:of Solon, the law- 
giver, Conon, the Admiral, Pericles, the might- 
jest of their statesmen, and Demosthenes, the 

rince of their orators, so we will be inspired to 
Core fervent patriotic duty by a closer study of 
the greathess of the fathers who gave us this 
heritage. We may be Republicans, or we may 
be Democrats. but when it comes to supporting 
the Constitution, liberty, and the Union we 
should know no party. 


LINCOLN ON JOHN MARSHALL, 


The New Misister to England Arouses the 
Enthusiascm of His Auditors. 

The Hon. Robert T. Lincoln in respondin 
to the toast John Marshal“ said: 0 

In a commemoration like this, in which the 
first thought of all is the contrast between our 
country now and as uu was a century ago, it is 
impogsible that time can be given to notice many 
of the causes which have made its greatness or 
to speak of many of the men whose names stand 
out in the pages of its history as having been the 
leaders. or, perhaps I should say, the representa- 
tives, of the peperet sentiments which have been 
the impulses of our National progress. In mak- 
ing — among the names of our great citi- 
zens of those who are to be the subject of spe- 
cial encomium on an occasion like this, when 
only afew of those worthy of it can possibly 
receive it, the choice will most naturally fail on 
some of those who have conducted the affairs of 
the Nation in its enief office. and among them 
almost inevitably the thrill of admiration is most 
excited in every patriotic breast by the memory 
of those who have done their country service by 


leading its armies to glorious victories. But I am 


asked to speak of one who had just reached his 
full manhood whén the Declaration of In- 
dependence was prociaimed. whose military 
service was houoradle but short, and 
nothing but that of a subaltern; of one who not 
only was never President, but who, save tor a 
few months, never heid an administrative public 
office. While he was a man who omitted no 
occasion to impress on his fellow-citizens with 
unsurpassed logic and earnestness what he 
thought was best for their common welfare, 
and at times consented to serve in the Legisla- 
ture of Lis State and once in Congress, 80 
that he might be. enabled to act as 
well as to counsel, he was primarily a 
lawyer and again and again refused public offices 
of high honor which would have taken him from 
his professiona] work. At last, however, there 
came to him a summons which withdrew him 
forever from his private pursuits, but whicn he 
coulda not refuse to obey. 

The Department of Public Service to which he 
was caited by President Adams, and for which 
he seems to have been specialiy created by Di- 
vine Providence, is in our Republic. and was pe- 
culiarly so in its young days of the most tran- 
scendant importance. If his duties had not been 
done as they were itis easy to believe that so far 
as our nationality is concerned we cou'd not be 
enjoying as we now do the full fruits of Wasbing- 
ton's generalship‘:anr civil administration and 
of the work « the frawors of our Constitution. 


He was made the Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Court of the United Stetes—a court which had 
come into existence only twelve years before, 
with powers at the first view so extraordinary 
that toose not familiar with our complex system 
of government can hardiy be made to under- 
stand the possibility of the coexistence of Con- 
gress and the court. Ip England, trom which 
we mainly derive our legal system, there is no 
written constitution, and there is, since the dis- 
use of the royal veto, hardly an imaginabie re- 
striction upon the power of Parliament in mak- 
ing laws for the Kingdom, and the highest court 
can do no more than interpret, and then enforce 
any of its statutes, If the judicial interpreta- 
tion is unsatisfactory to Parliament it is 
promptly met by a new enactment. Educated 
and trained in a busy legal life of a quarter 
of a century in che traditions of centuries of the 
absolute supremacy of the ordinary Legislature, 
the professional mid even of Marshall must 
have had a struggle before be came to realize 
fully thatit was the foremost of the dutics of 
himself and his judicial’ associates to apply a 
standard of validity to the enactments of the Na- 
tional Legislature and the Legislatures of all the 
States, and not to shrink from declaring agy one 
of them a nulliiy ifin the opinion of the court, 
in a case properly brought before them, it failed 
to keep within the limitations of that wonderful 
and novel instrument, the written Constitution 
of the United States. 8 

It bas often been said that no other court with 
such powers wasever created before or since— 
that no other court could in any case nullify the 
supreme legislative will ot a nation as well as 
that of the sovereign States composing it. The 
fallacy of such astutement lies, of course, in 
ignoring the fact that the supreme legislative 


will of our nation is embodied. not in the acts of 


he Congress, but in the Constitution adopted by 
the whole people, by which the Congress was it- 
„elt created and its powers defined and limited; 
and in ignoring the other fact that all attributes of 
sovereignty inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Constitution were voluntarily surrendered.to the 
Nation by each State as it entered the Union— 
so that in fact when the Supreme Court declare 
an act of Congress invalid—as being contrary to 
the Constitution—it is only interpreting the 
supreme iaw and enforcing conformity in the in- 
ferior, just asis done by a State court when it 
declares a municipal ordinance unwarranted by 
the general law under which thy municipality is 
created. : 

All this, after years of National education, 
seems simple enough, but when Marshall as. 
sumed his seat if it was clear to his great intel- 
lect it was not to a large part ot the people. A 
few years before the jurisdiction of the court had 
been sustained in a suit brought by a citizen 
against the State of Georgia, and, with much ex- 
citement, there was at onoe adopted the elev- 
enth amendment to the Constitution, preventing 
for the future any suit by an individual against 
a Stato. The jealousies of the States toward the 
Nationai Government, which hud made the for- 
mation of the Union so difficult, were _ thor- 
oughly aroused, and it must have been with 
great anxiety as to the future that Marshall 
entered upon the grave duties which he was te 

rform tor 1 thirty-five years. But his 
udicial genius, his legal ability and training. and 
the work he had done in urging the adoption of 
the Constitution made him thoroughly ütted for 
the work before hun. When all his judicial 
labors are considered he is alone to be ranked 
with the great Lord Mansfielc; but on this oc- 
casion we can only advert to that fundamental 
characteristic of his which guided his legal genius 
in settiing, in many diverse cases, the absolute 
supremacy of the National Government in those 
things com mitted to it oy the people through the 
Constitution, and made him well called its Great 
Expounder. ; ) 

In bis own State the conflict between those 
who wished the establishment of a National 
Government with such streogth as to avoid the 
evils of the frail Confederation, and those who 
wished to retain undiminished the principle of 
sovereignty for each of the States was so ardent 
that it lasted for years, and at the end the Con- 
stitution was adopted by the Virginia Conven- 
tion by a Majority of oniy ten votes. and then 
not until after it had been adopted by nine 
of the other twelve States. n precuring 
this result Marshall was the ablest supporter of 
Medison, to whom the chief giory must be given. 


In his work he was inspired by an araent longing 


to have a country greater than his native State. 
He wrote of himself that in the army, when he 
found bimself associated with brave men from 
different States hazarding their all in a 
recious common fause, he was confirmed 
n the habit of considering America as his 
country and Congress as his government. For 
him the adoption of the Constitution—the crea 
tion of the United States as a Nauon—was the 
highest public good. His devotion to the Na- 
tional Government so created was at the founda- 
tion of all his public acts, and over and over 
again did he sway the vast power of his court to 
the preservation of its sovereignty. In deciding 
the case of Cohens against the State of Virginia, 
when the State denied the power of the court to 
review the decision of a State court against a 
right claimed under an act of Congress, he said: 

It it could be doybted whether from its pat- 
ure the Constitution were not supreme in “all 
cases where it is empowered to act. that doubt 
would be removed by the declaration that ‘this 
Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and 
all treaties made or’ which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of me land; and the Judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ 5 

“This us the authoritative. language of the 
American peopie; ana, if the gentiemen please, 
of the American States. It marks with lines too 
strong to be mistaken the characteristic distinc- 
tion between the Government of the Union and 
thoseiof the States. The General Government, 
though limited as to its objects, is supreme with 
respect to those objects. his principle is a part 
of the Coastitution; and if there be any who 
deny its necessity none can deny its authority. 

“To this supreme Goverument ample powers 
are confided: and if 1t were possible to doubt 
the great purposes for which they were so con- 
fidea, the people of the United States have de- 
clared that they are given ‘in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure, do- 
mestic tranquillitv, provide for the commou de- 
tense. promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity.’ ” 

This was but one ot his many decisions, but in 
this language is the cardinal rule which guided 
him in doing his part to establish our Nation as 
a sovereign power. In this be never faltered, 
and in this, even were it his only claim to the 


veneration of posterity, he is a noble and never 


to de forgotten example to all Americans. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S EXAMPLE, 


The Hon. C. C. Albertson’s Estimate of 
This Great American. 
“Benjamin Franklin” was the toast re- 
sponded to by the Hon. C, C. Albertsen in 
the following words: 
Somewhere between the covers of a peculiar 
Kk. which some of as are simple enough to be- 
lie ve is the revelation of the infinite Father to 
bis children on earth, I have read the words: 
“There were giants in the earth in those days. 
Though referring primarily to the epoch when 
the race was in the cradle of its infancy there 


well, he fell to sleep. 


giants in the earth in those Chair- 
man, I have been to some ut of 
history—ancient, medisval. and modern—and I 
have never yet read the record of any era in any 
land or under any sky of which it could be more 
appropriately said than of the Revolutionary — 
riod in our history, “There were giants in 
earth in those days. ; 

Benjamin Franklin was a colossal character. 
He was not so by reason of the pagoity of great 
men in the sage in which he lived. e men 
wes appear great on account of the smaliness of 
their associates. It doesn’t take an extraordi- 
nary man to seem a giant among pigmies. Frank- 
lin was a giant among giants. He had his birth 
in an heroic age—an age which saw a Patrick 
Henry, a Jefferson, a Jay, a Morris, a Pinckney, 
an Adams, a Madison, a Washingtor—yet the 
A of their fame dims not the lustre of 
his glory. He lived and moved within a circle 


. of iliustrious—men whose names we honor and 


whose memories, though their ashes have 
long since mingled with the soil, and 
though their lips have long since taken 
the sacrament. of the dust—whose 


memories are still as green as the foliage that 


buds in the springtime. Some of them were 
statesmed, some were orators. some diplomat . 
ists, some 1 atriots and heroes; 
yet among them Benjamin anklia made his 
mark and stood with unsu distinction. 
Mr. Chairman, some characters are like the sun- 
light and air in this respect. They belong to the 
world at large and not to any one party. nation, 
or age, or ume. Think you that any particular 
a can claini such names as Cicero or Pericles 
or Charles Martel or Mirabeau or Washington or 
Madison or Lincoln or Grant? They are the 
property of the world. Think you that any par- 
ticular sect or creed can claim such games as 
St. Paul or St. Augustine or Hildebrand or 
Savonarola or Fenelon or Luther or Lovejoy or 


Beecher? They belong to the church catholic— 
“the commupbion universal. 


A HERO OF LIBERTY AND SCIENC®S. 


Ihave the pleasure, sirs, ton! ght to respond to 
a name that belongs to the ‘parliament of ns- 
tions, the federation of the world.” We delight 
to honor the heroes of our history. Whether 
they won their laurels in the pulpit richting the 
wrongs, lightening the yoke, and brightening the 
skies of earth by the proclamation of eterral 
truth, within legislative halls enacting wise and 
beneficial laws for the government of citizens, 
or in the temple of justice defending the liberty 
of individuals or commuzsities. or in the courts of 
foreign powers demanding recognition as an inde- 
pendent vation. or in the laboratory of science 
solving the mysteries and translating the hidden 
language of nature, or on the battlefield to the 
sound of martial melody vanquisbhing with swords 
aud bullets the country's foes, their deeds are 
immortal and their lives become atoms in the 
slowly rising but imperishable monument of a 
land redeemed and nappy. 

Benjamin Franklin is such a man. 80 long as 
Columbia has a place among the nations of thé 
earth, so long as philosophy has a temple among 
men, to use another's words: “So long as 
human tongues anywhere plead. or human hearts 
anywhere pant for liberty, those tongues shall 
prolong and those hearts enshrine the memory 
of Franklin.“ In the darkest days of our colonial 
history, when the twilight shadows lingered 
along our seacoast, and across our mountains, 
and our valleys, so that our fathers’ prayers 
swung like n pendulum between alternate bope 
and fear. hopes that the twilight was the gray 
mist of the sunrise, fearlest the shadows were 
those of the evening sunset, here was a man who 
dared predict, yea, cohfidently foretold at home 
aud in the palaces of Kings across the sea, that 
the twilight was the breaking of the day, the 
dawning of the morning. And when the morn- 
ing came, and forthe first time in the ages 
the eyes of men saw the light, and the ears of 
men were banqueted with the songs of unfet- 
tered freedom, there was not one who could 
more justly claim a sharein the victory than he 
whose name I present tonight. 


HIS POVERTY AND BRAVERY. | 

Sir, Iyield to no man in my appreciation of 
the worth of the character of Washington, “ tri- 
umphant on the field, illustrious in council, and 
dignified in the chair of state,“ but I would re- 
mind you that he was born of parents well-to-do 
and able to afford their son the benefits of educa- 
tion and good companionship. Here is a man 
whose parentage was bumble and obscure. Cra- 
died in poverty, battling with starvation. walk- 
ing the streets of Pniladelphia on a cold October 
day, his only roof the sky above him, his only 
raiment what he carried with him, bis only 
food a dinner of dry bread, his only wealth a 
Dutch dollar and a shiiling's worth of coppers, . 
his only friends isa goo constitution and 
a healthy conscience, Yet step by step 
he trod with lion heart the path of penury. 
Stage by «tage ne mounted up until he took his 
place among the Kings of history—Kings un- 
crowned and stainless, but Kings as true as ever 
wie.ded sceptre over suvmissive miliions,; A 
King by virtue, not of earth, but of worth; not of 
what he wore upon his head nor over bis breast, 
but by virtue of what was within his head and 
under his breast. In this brief time cannot be 
toid his efforts in establishing the post-office sys- 
tem, of which he was for years the chief: his 
influence in establishing tne public press, whieh 
7 — the popular education of the masse’; 

is value as the author of precepts calculated to 
develope and foster honesty. industry, and econ- 
omy; his victories.ja natural philosophy, in 
which he reached up into the cloud-land and 
brought down the lightning and tamed it for our 
fuiure use in correspondence, locomotion, and 
illce mination ; bis labors as a 
and refined humanitarian, and 
nnd President of landable and 


, anized societies designed to alleviate 


miseries of public prisons and to promote the 
wbolition of megro — & his practical philan- 
thropy, which is continued until this day {n well 
directed channels by which worthy young labor- 
ing men in Boston who seed financial aid are as- 
sisted, his power in constitutional conventions, 
giving greater energy to the Government of the 
Union by revising and amending the articles of 
confederation; his skilifal diplomacy at the 
Court of France by which that nation reinforced 
ourarms and recognized us as an independent 
Government; his influence’at the English Court 
47 the aid of which at length even that reluctant 

ing acknowledged our governmental sover- 
eignty; his long career without reproach or stain 
asun example and incentive to the aspiring 
youth in after years; the nobility of his char- 
acter in which he added to the lofty endowments 
of the mind the kinder affections. 

There is only time to remember these without 
dilating upon them, but I will say that among 
all the Revolutionary heroes whose genius bus 
defended and whose lives have adorned that 
period of our Nation’s history you cannot point 
to one whose intellect was brighter, whose pa- 
triotism was  puref, whose acts were 
more potential than those of him 
to whose memory I pay this tribute 
of respect. He was @ scholar without being a 
pedant, a specialist without being a hobbyist, a 
statesman without being au officeseeker, a ba- 
triot without being a politician. A many sided 
man, a man whose chg@racter was like the city 
which the angel measdred with a golden rod, its 
length and breadth agd hight equal. Grateful 
to his God, for he was fot an infidel, faithful to 
his country, ana fratemal to his fellow-man be 
lived, and at the age of $4, in the land he lov d so 
“Peace to his ushes; 
green grow the grass above his grave.“ A beau- 
tiful epitaph is Bis: 

The Body 


of 
Benjamp Franklin. 


nter. 
Like the Cover of un Old Book, 
Its Contents Torn, 

Stripped of Its Leaveg and Guilding, Lies Here 
the Food for Worms. Yet the Work Itself Shall 
Not Be Lost, for It Will (as he believed) 
Appear Once More in a New and 
More Beautiful Edition Con- 

neoted afd Amended 


by 
The Author.“ 
I propose, sir, as a togst, the immortal memory 
of Poor Richard. 


RUNNELLS’ MASTEKLY EFFORT, 


A Magnificent Oration on the Life and 
Character of ‘lexander Hamilton. 
The Hon. J. S. Runtells, who was received 
with hearty applause, said, in speaking to the 
toast. Alexander Hamilton:“ 


It is not alone because a President was inau- 
gurated a hundred years ago that this day is mem- 
orable. Itis not alone because a century has 
passed since Washington took the oath of office 
that the hands of labor are at rest and the 
streets are filled with music. If there were no 
other significance to the day than the beginning 
of an Admi istration—even that of the Father of 
his Country—we could ili the measure of its im- 
portance with much les of emotion. much less 
of gratitade, than inspifes our hearts today. 

It is a memoran!ié day because it marks the 
commencement of the operation of constitution; 
al governmentin this country. It is a fitting 
time, surrounded as weare by the blessings that 
Gevernment has vonferred, to recall with rev- 
erent gratitude the services of its founders. We 
have not. like the Hebrews of old, the feasts of 
commemoration upon which they recalled the 
mighty deeds of their fathers in the conquest of 
the Promised Land. We have not, like the 
pious Mohammedans. the annual pilgrimages to 
the Holy City is commemoration of the triumphs 
of the prophet. We have not, like the 
Romans, the feast dayt or the mythology in 
which to deify the great who by valor. or by 
wisdom have deserved well of the Republic. Our 
festivals are the days when our hearts are led 
back by some recurring anniversary to the times 
when independence was won, when liberty pro- 
tected by law was establishe or when the 
Union was preserved. Our National terple is 
filled with the presence of those who at Bunker 
Hill and Yorktown, in Congress and convention, 
by sword and by debate, wrought out for us and 
those who are to come after usa form of govern- 
ment which has been fittingly described as 
“embodied wisdom of ages.’ 

In this great work Alexander Hamilton bore a 
most prominent part. Save of Washington 
alone, I think it may be said of him as it could 


be said of none other of the great galaxy of 


statesmen of his period, that he was indispensa- 
bie to the work.“ I know of Wo other man’s part 
in that work for whom Providence had not pro- 


vided some possible substitute who could bare 


— it. I know of no other man who could 
ave performed the work that was done by Ham- 
Uton. In that mighty exigency his mission was 
as personal and peculiar as was that of Peter 
the Hermit, who avowed he was ‘ordered of 
Heaven to awake a slumbering worid from in- 
fidelity. In his boyhood he roused a public 
meeting to patriotic fervor where men of mature 
ears nad od. At a time when col- 

youths are struggling with their Ho- 
mer he was stirring the community with 


the science of government. At an 


men are usually receiving 


tion he was the trusted aid of | 


Secretary of the Treasury, had founded the 
n of the country, established the 
public it, created a party which under vari- 
ous numes has survived u hundred years, and es- 
tablished the prosperity of his country upon firm 
foundations. 

L look an vain for a parallel to his career, I 
know that history is replete with examples of 
men like Aie er, hke Hannibal, like Charies 
XII., who achieved fame in their youth. I! re- 
Call the history ef William Pitt, who was Prime 
Minister at 24. and died 8 a broken heart at 47 
upon hearing of Austerlitz; but I know of no one 
in the whole range of history who at a similar 
age could compare with him in the variety of his 
powers and the extent of his achievements. He 

ived in a generation of master minds. Wash- 

ington, Jefferson, Adams, and Jay were his com- 

ers at home. Pitt and Fox and Burke and 

rattan were his contemporaries in England. 
Mirabeau and Napoleon and Carnot and Talley- 
rand ‘were making the history of France. Har- 
denbergh and Stein and William von Humboldt 
were the leaders of thought in Germany. It was 
an age of genius, of great deeds, of master minds. 
Yet Talleyrand—whose heart never clouded his 
judgment—seid, after reviewing all the famous 
men of his time, that Napoleon and Charles 
James Fox were Hamilton’s only intellectual 
equals. 

The Constitution of the United States is his 
monument. Whatever he claimed for tne other 
great minds who assisted in its formation, what- 
ever he conceded to these who labored for its 
adoption, to him beiongs the greatest praise, 
both for its conception and its establishment as 
the organic law. It was his hand that laid its 
foundation deep in the soil of order ana strength, 
and it was his understanding that, conceding 
much of his preference to accomplish the pur- 
pose of National unity, reared its shapely ar- 
chitecture; it was his powerful reasoning io the 
‘* Federalist” and his eloquent utterances in con- 
vention that crowned the stately edifice with the 
approval of the people. Said Guizot: There 
is notin the Constitution of the United States 
an element of order, of force. or of duration 
which Hamilton has not powerfully contributed 
to introduce into it and to give it predominance.” 

The task presented to Hamilton might well 
have appalied him. A méaner soul would have 
sought refuge from the difficulty in the delights 
of home and professio#. A lesser mind would 
have laid it down in despair. But conscious of a 

wer which a great Frenchman said enabled 

im to “divine things,“ and instinct with a pur- 
pose as clear to him as the face of the Madonna 
was to Raphael, he proceeded to establish the 
finances of his gountry upon immutable princi- 
ples. Webster's words were not mere 
panegyric when be said: “He smote 
the rock of natural resources and 
abundant streams of revenue gusbed forth; 
he touched the dead corpse of the public credit 
and it sprung upon its feet.“ He came to a 
treasury with neither money nor credit; he 

rovided the one and established the other. He 
ound the Government without means for its 
own sustenance; he devised asound system of 
National revenue. He found it without a cur- 
rency; he established a mint, provided a coin- 
age. and founded a National bank. 

Pause for a moment to consider the magnitude 
of the work he accomplished. 

The problem of the Government in 1789 was 
one of ways and means. The surrender at York- 
town had left the colonies incomplete exhaus- 


tion. The Confederation had not restored their 


strength. while it had shocked to the verge of 
paralysis the confidence upon which prosperity 
depended, The victorious colonists, tri- 
umphant over the mother 
restraint and 


country, 
impatient ot 
assume Federal burdens. 
the surrender of local power was one hard to be 
learned. Dreams of Athenian democracy were 
everywhere rife. The catch-words of liberty, 


equ KE fraternity, were wafted from over the 
n 


seas. e talk of the Paris clubs was reéchoed 
upon the hillsides of New Hampshire and upon 
the plantations of the Carolinas. Jealousy of 
the riguts of States, so fruitfui of later disaster, 
thus Sorts stood by the cradle of the Nation. 
The individ 

had been gratified by prominence in the States 
and colonies, would now be checked or denied 
by the establishment of the central power. The 
leaders of the smaller communities would ap- 
pear with diminished perspective upon the larger 
arena of National life. 

Brougham says it was the boast of Augustus 
that he found Rome of brick ana left it of mar- 
ble. What might have been the boast of Hamil 
ton? He could have said that he found his 
adopted country bad achieved her independence 
Only to be discordant, impoverished, and threat- 
ened with dismemberment; he could have said 
that for more than a decade with voice, with pe 
With unceasing labor, with all the strength a 
all the garnered treasures of his matchiess intel- 
lect he strove, to use his own words, to justify 
and preserve the confidence of the friends of 
good government; to promote the. réspectability 
of the American name; to answer tne 

of justice; to restore landed prop- 
erty to its due value; to furnigh new re- 
sources to agricuiture and | commerce; 
to cement more closely the union of the States; 
to establish order upon the basis ah upright 
and liberal policy; and finaily he could have said 
that his great object was uccomplished, and that 
he had so stamped his purposes upon the policy 
of the Nation as to unite order with liberty, thus 
creating that union of felicities’’ which makes 
States immortal, He could have gaid that he 
had forced upon a hesitating, relu¢tant people 
that interpretution of the Constitution by which 
he could foresee, in the language of Carlyle, 
“an immeasurable future filled with fruitful- 
ness and a vernal shade.“ | 

*Whoso can speak well,” said Martin Luther, 
“is a man.“ amilton’s oratory | placed him 
among the foremost of men. ‘*Two-thirds of the 
convention are against me.“ he wrote of the 
New York Convention elected to determine the 
momentous question of the adoption or rejection 
of the Constjtution. With thesame courage with 
which he led the attack upon the redoubt at 
Yorktown be plunged into the 2 — son flict. 


Day after day, rejoicing like a strong mah to run 
a race, he plied the majority with argument from 
his well equipped storehouse. Assaulting. de- 
fending, 9 parrying. now appealmg 
the fears of his adversaries with pi¢tures 
5 of anarchy—now regaling then 
right visions of the results of stable G 
meni—appealing to bistory—citing precs 
meeting invective with reason and abu 
courtesy, he at last heard the leader of 
sition confess that he had been conver 
amilton's arguments. The vote ad 
New York was enrolled among the a 
States. and the great fight for the Cons{itution 
was over. C 
When some future Plutarch shall weigh the 
great men of that epoch he will give to Washing- 
ton alone the palm of superiority over hi 8 
will make Joho Adams his only possible fival as 
an orator, but even bim he will place upon a 
lower plane. He will go across the seas o find 
in Burke alone the sharer of his sceptfe. He 
will say that Hamilton was greater than; Burke 
because. he was lawyer and soldier as well as 
orator and statesman. He will say be was 
greater than Pitt because it, is .worthier 
to create a Government than to administer it. 
He will say he was larger than Adams or deffer- 
son. great as they were, because his victories 
were not, like theirs, limited to the fleids of 
tg Be igs Jefferson called him the Colos- 
sus of the Federalists. Ambrose Spefiter, the 
distinguished jurist and à political adversary. 
said he was the greatest man thiy country ever 
produced. Chancellor Kent said he rose to 
the loftiest hights of professional eminence.” 
and applied to him the praise of Pavinign, that 
he left all others far hind. John Marshal! 
laced him nextin merit to the Father of bis 
ountry. Another contemporary declared, voic- 
ing the admiration of many of the time, that 
ne more than any man did the thinking of the 
time.“ * me 
A hundred years hence others may meet as we 
meet tonight to celebrate this anniversary. The 
“great names which command our reverent ho- 
mage will not be dimmed by another century of 
National life. The Revolution, the Constitution, 
the Union will be watchwords no less inspiring 
then than now. Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga and Yorktown will have the power to 
thrill then as now. Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Grant will be as fondly remembered upon 
that occasion as on this. In the memories of 
that hour I believe no name will be recalled with 
more grateful pride, more fervent admiration, 
more reverent praise than that of the mighty 
genius whose light was quenched. all too soon, 
in the fatal giade of Weehawken. The coming 
years will only make brighter the fame and high- 


‘er the appreciation of the lawyer, soldier, orator, 


statesman, patriot—Alexander Hamilton. 
THE SAVIOR OF als COUNTRY. 


John M. Langston, the Colored Orator, 

Talks on Abraham Lincoln. 

John M. Langston, the famous colored ora- 
tor, in responding to the toast. Abraham 
Lincoln,“ said: tod 

Our country has produced at least three great 
men. Each is himseif. Each bears his distinct 
individuality. as each seems, under Providence, 
to have been appointed to a special National 
mission. One shall ever be garded as the 
Father of the.country. He gave us National in- 
dependence, sovereignty, and position among 
the great powers of thé earth. The other met 
with tongue and pen and deefis—maniy and 
heroic deeds—and, aias! his sacred life, the 
faise, vuigar, treacherous public sentiment 
favorable to slavery. ite spread under the guise 
of squatter sovereignty and the siave oligarchy— 
the full power which to accomplish its selfish 
ends would even disrupt the Union and destroy 
‘the Government. 

Lincoln shall ever be accounted our National 
Emancipator;.and prouder title no man shall 
ever know. : 

He who wielded the great sword of Freedom. 
who commagnoded the marshaled loyal hosts 

thered to battle for, save. and perpetuate the 

mon, the Government. and opr free institu- 
tions, shall ever bear the brilliant. deatnless 
name of our National Savior. This shail be in 
all the ages the iliustrious designation of Grant. 

As to the greatness of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln. and Ulysses S. Grant re 

be no question now anywhere in the 
world. As to whch was the greatest in 
power, heroism, and deeds there can be no 
need of debate; for each met in his life 
and labors ‘the full measure of his duty, 
and answered every requirement-imposed by the 
severest exigency of his situation. These men 
severally represented the immensity, the power 
and beauty of individual character as developed 
and illustrated under American institutions and 


shall not perish from 


‘serve to es 


ot the Céufederacy was surrendered by 


‘justly won. 


mon applause this day offered by 
children of the Republic to his wise and patriotic 


were 
reluctant to 
The lesson of | 


ual ambitions of smaller men, which’ 


‘for the high honor conferred. 


achievements, 
trio of A 
in the minds and affections, the adm 
love. of our great Nation, whose power and in- 
fluence because of lives and deeds shall 
reach for good yet in some sacred and advan- 
tageous manner all the people of the world, even 
those who dwell ia the uttermost ' 
with the triv — — — ories "ot independ- 
e triumphs an ot our 
ence and the inaugu of the National Gov- 
ernment: the name of Lincoln, in ite associa- 
tions with the victories of law and liberty in the 
overthrow of the late Rebellion; and the name of 
Grant as connected with the conduct, the strug- 
e cs Girected canine thote Whe Seuait 
public as direc as ose 
the severance ‘of the union, should be no less 
dear to us than those moral and material biess- 
fags. precious and priceless, for which they 
tan . 


First in wor: first in peace; first in the hearts 
of bis countrymen”—these words declare 
place accorded in popular estimation to the 
to the father of our country. Stand around 
the solemn, sacred scenes of Gettysburg the 
emancipator of our country, November, 1863. 
employed these matchless words, which fixed for- 
ever his place in history and the affection of the 
people. e said: 

“But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate. we cannot hallow, this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated.it far above our 
power to add or detract. ‘The world will littie 
note nor long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here,’ It is for 
us, the living. rather to be dedicated to the t 
task remaining before us—that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion to the 
cause for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly re 
solve that the dead shall not have died in vain; 
that the Nation shall under God have a new 
birth of freedom; and that the Goverament of 
the people, by the pone, and for the people 

e earth.” 

And, while imagination shall last, while mem- 
ory shall retain for manalively and sacsurate 
knowledge of man's nobiest deeds for tne state 
and the * — and while the human mind shall 

mate and value in just and cordial 
appreciation such deeds the heroism and cour- 
age, the brave and magnanimous conduct, the 
grand and magnificent achievements of Grant in 
military and civil life will sommes nd to 
give bim conspicuous, equal place with these 
otner great men, as the one to whom the sword 

Lee and 
avior of the Republic was 


In the midst of the hallowed memories of this 
occasion Illinois will be pardoned should her 
heart swell with pride at mention of the names, 
with ailusion however slight to tne deeds of her 
noble sons, Lincoln and Grant. y were the 
sons of this great Commonwealth. They are 
now the children of the Nation. The old mother 
of Presiaents, as Virginia was called once, can 


whose title of 


no longer claim Washington as hers. Content 


to keep and guard well the ashes of this great 
son of the Nation spe unites in the general com- 

the grateful 
lite. which grows brighter and more luminous as 
the years of the Republic multiply. S0, too, his- 


tory has placed in her highest and most honora- 
eritage of ‘the Nation 


bie niches as the sacred 
— wr latest day the characters of Lincoln and 

ran 

Forever shall the beautiful, classic Potomac, 
upon whose banks slumber bis remains, in the 
music of its gentle, joyous waves, chant the im- 
mortal praises of ashington. The breathing 
winds, musical in every tone, of the boundless 
prairie land in whose m his tomb is held con- 
secrated in peace and glory shall bymn forever 
the undying honor and appiause of Lincoln; while 
the dashing billows of the Atlantic, near w 
waters in the proud Metropolis of our Nation 
the people of all lands pay their constant de- 
lighted respects at the grave of Grant, shall per- 
petuate in everlasting strains of lofty exaltation 

e excellence and glory of his name. But the 
music of the river, the song of the prairie winds, 
the refrain of the ocean-—God's own voice in 
sweetest, matchless harmony—shall be but ac- 
companiment and support of nature in the liv- 
ing psalm poured out forever from the great 


swelling heart of the people in commendation 


and gratitude of their noble sons whose re- 


splendent names shall shine to all the ages 


as 
veritable suns in the skies of our National life. 


— —— — — 


THE HON. J. M. THURSTON ON GRANT, 


A Glowing Tribute to the Great Leader of 
the Northern Army. 2 

„Ulysses S8. Grant’ was the toast pro- 
posed for John M. Thurston of Nebraska. 
He spoke as follows: 

At the shrine ot the Nauon's hero, Ulysses 8. 
Grant, I bow an humble worshiper. 7 

No eloquence of human tongue can add to the 
perfect measure of his greatness. 

Yet as an American citizen [am glad of an op- 

rtunity to voice my reverend appreciation of 

s character as a man, his matchless achieye- 
ments as a soldier, and his, fidelity, patriotism, 
and statesmanship as Chief Executive of the 
United States. ° 


He was great in ec une and great in war, 


_ Foremost captaia of his time; 

Rich in saving common sense, and, ag the 
greatest only are, | 

In ͤ his simplicity sublime.” 

Grant came from good oid Puritan stock. 


hut strength of purpose which in him amounted 


almost to stubbornness was inherited from gen- 
erations of pilgrims, patriots. and pioneers. His 
early vears were passed in a communfty where 
man, woman, and child were expected to share 
in the universal habits of industry and frugality. 
He accepted his daily task as a matter of course, 
He entered upon its performance with 
the same cheerful zeal and silent 
determination to succeed which 60 Sig- 
nally characterized him in those later 
days of mighty responsibilities and herculean 
undertakings. By birth and education he was 
of the people. He was taught to believe in the 
equality of men. His plein, simple, unconcerned 
demeanor in all the fujure time of power and 
glory was a continual protest against the slavish 
distinction of wealth and place. One of the most 
essential elements of his greatness and success 
was his thorough cemooraò of character. Every 
soldier of the army he led knew that the great 
Commanaer held them alias men and brothers 
jointly engaged in the same great cause of preser- 
vation of their common cosa tty. This knowledge 
and belief hushed the voice of rivalry and envy 
and animated the whole Grand Army of the Re- 
public with the irresistible vigor of an united 
purpose. In the presence of Grant the humblest 
citizen knew that he was held as an equal, and 
Kings and Princes felt themselves to be no 
more. Grant, although educated at West Point, 
had no love fora military life. His services with 
the army during the Mexican War Were valorous 
and honorable, but he could not endure the life 
of a soldier in time of peace. Nothing but the guns 
of a Sumter could have aroused him from the 
simple life of a humble citizen. The guns of Sum- 


ter—how they thundered through the land! Their 


echo awoke the loyal people of the North from 
their dreams of security and peace—awoke them 
to find that while the Nation slept they of 

South had stolen our forts, had stolen our arms, 
had stolen our arsénals, had stolen cur mu- 
nitions of war, had stolen from our beautiful 
flag one-third of its bright galaxy of stars and set 
them in a banner ot theirown. But the North once 
awakened slept no more. Our boys in blue 


sprang to arms, retook tne forts, retook the 


arsenals, retock the arms, retook the munitions 
of war, 

the flag, whence never 

enemy's hand dare pluck em out. Grant 
once more took up the sword at the command of 
country, but he never wielded it to advance his 
own ambition—only to protect our glory. He 
had none of the dasb and fire of the ideal soldier. 
He had rather calm resolution, deliberate pur- 
pose, and uncompromising tenacity. As a sol- 
dier he accepted whatever duty was assigned to 
him, encountered whatever danger beset him. 
Always ready and anxious to fight, he never 
waited for a more favorable oppor- 
tunity or delayed an attempt to accom- 
plish. present possibilities. His theory of 
war was to strike the enemy often and hard; to 
follow every victory with immediate pursuit: and 
never to give a iefeated foe time to rally his forces 
or recover lost ground. His indomitable energy 
and courage communicated themselves to every 
soldier in his army and compelled victories where 


. weaker men would have submitted to defeat. 


The simplicity of bis greatness, both as a 
and a patriot, is shown in his acceptance at the 
hands of President Lincoln of the commission of 
Lieutenant General of the armies of the United 
States. In assuming the exalted rank and tre- 
mendous responsibilities he said: 
dent. I accept the commission with “genet 
With the aid of 
the noble armies that have fought in z many 
fields for ourcommon country, it will be my 
earnest endeavor not to 111 7 your expec- 
tations. I feel the full weight of the résponsi- 
bilities now devolving on me, and I know if they 
are met it will be due to those armies and, above 
all, to the favor of that Providence “Which leads 
both nations and men. Why spend time to 
trace the history of his successful victories? 
Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chattanooga are 
monuments of his undying fame. Against the un- 
broken front of his splendid army the Con- 
federate Government beat out its life. Lee 
surrounded, the Unton was safe; the measure of 
Grant’s fame was full. In the exaltation of final 


| conquest bis loyal, tender, generous heart went 


out in sympathy and sorrow to the prostrate 
foe. His terms ot surrender to the hervic Lee 
were worthy of the greatness of the man. As he 
had subdued the hosts of the Confederacy by 
merciless war he won their undying affection by 
by his merciful love. What a splendid triumph 
to the great General when, che 23d and 2th of 
May, the war worn, battle scarred veterans 
marched in grand review through the streets of 
the Capital of the Nation their heroism had saved! 
The Nation, saddened by the murder of our 
Lincoln, received them with profound, if soic 
joy. A million heroes wearing the leureis 
countiess victories were welcomed back ani re- 
ceived the 1 recompense of a 4 
blessing. the supreme exultation of the 1 
that other army ot heroic dead ho’ ling their 
eternal bivouac where ig fell, in un- 
known grayes, were not forgotten the wel- 
come of their surviving There 
were cheers for the living, tears for the dead. 
Grant — the central . — . — tn er 
one great leader whose military . 
cess dwarfs tne mighty accomplishments of all 
others into complete 

lost a battle or found ft necessary to E 
backward step. His final plans, executed by 


„Mr. Pres- 


true and devoted subordinates who fotind F 


— or in serving under hi 

ron coils of the Union army el clos 
De e 

nto uncon nal surrender. He. co . 
the st army ever assembled on earth si 

the invention of firearms. In four years of y 
ceasing battie this army participated in me 


thousand actual engigements. Tt ou a 


this time in the open field ‘ 
advance over the for et err d eontiad 
powerful, and successful enemy. 


kept u 
Ir ot — * hen 1 
ength, a spectacle of war is presen 
ets one wonderful a kind that it 
teelf Without a parallel in history 
The military fame of the hero whose undim 
Skill — led this wondertul army by a 
of unbroken victories to final triumph is 
beyond the reach of criticism or the assault of 
envy. 2 
But Grant'a services to his coun 
be 9 Appomattox. For eight years te Outel Ex 
oute he served his le faithfully and well 
In that exaited position, he remained the ame 
unassuming, honest, and loyal man, His ad- 
minisjration was firm, just, wise, and patriotic. 
Dur its centinuation this Nation great y ad- 
its me eg abroad and its prosperity at 
Under it the rights and pri 
merican citizens were respected and en 
hile he did not escace the passing shafts 
political calumny the deliberate judgment of the 
1 public opinion has left his fame antar. 


The last year of his life was inexpressih) 

At the time he knew himself to be filled wae 
curable disease his whole property was swept 
away by the dishonesty of a trusted friend and 
he went down to his graye & poor man. But 
never did the grandeur of his courage shine out 
so clearly as in the presence of misfortune: and 
expected death. The spectacle of that sileng 
man on Mount MoGregor bolding death at bay 
while he ficished the memoirs whose sale was to 
preserve a home to his family is the most wan. 
derful ever presented for the admiration of the 
human race. His great work done, meekly and 
resignedly he awaited the end, revereatiy 
7775 to meet that Father whose ove 

gui ance and prov:dence he. had always deliey 
u and enjoyed. May 8, 1888. 

to him the same sweet words he 

the Union: Let us have peace,” 

** Unbended courage and com ion joined, 
Tempermgteach other in the victor’s mind. 
Alternutely proclaimed him good and great.” i 


vo 


When his great funeral cortége 
through the streets of the metropolis of 


Nation following it with solemn step and sorrow. 


heart came eral and Confederate side 
side; and of the sincerest mourners at the bie 


at were the officers and soldiers of 12 


heroic army his military genius had subdued. 


He died as he lived. in the simplicity of his . 


faith. The greatest citizen and soldie? of the 
earth, beloved by friend and foe alike. who vie 
with each other in testifying to the high honor in 
which beld him living and the sincerity of 


their grief that he is dead. 


His deeds speak tor him better than can tongue 
or pen; the glory of bis name will never die, and 
“Iwas with Grant will be an open sesame to 


American hearts and homes so long as a single 
survivor of tne Grand Armyof the Republic 


dlesses tne earth. 
Men and governments pass away, but the glory 
of valorous deeds lives on forever. Rome, that 


gat on ber seven hills and from her throne of 


beauty ruled the world, has -crumbled into ruin 
and decay. Her fleets, her conquer legions, 
her tempies, palaces, and triam ar sleep 
almost forgotten in the dust ot the ages; her 
wer is gone, her nationality vani-~hed, her 
anguage and unspoken of mankind; but 
the name of her Cesar is as great today as when 
Rome was at the zenith of Ber power. when her 
ficets sailed into every sea, and her triumphant 
* — sought in vain new fields for conquest, 
apoleon, whose military gerius dominated all 
Europe, who created for himself and ‘family the 
greatest Empire of modern times, whose name 
made and unmade thrones and Kings, whose vic: 
torious legions bore the eagies of France in 
trium from Madrid to Moscow, died in en- 


forcei exile on a lonely island of the ocean. His | 


Empire is obliterated from the map of nations; 
the soeptre of power has been wrestea from the 
Napoleonic race, The last Empress of France, 
robbed of ber country, her crown, and her King, 
lives on deserted and desolate in the land of the 
ancient enemies of her name. But the giorious 
achievements ot the Little Corporal. side by side 
with those of imperial Cœsar. will fire the hearts 
of the youth of every land to deeds of valor in 
generations yet to come. 

It has been said that as Cawsar was to Rome 
and Napoleon to France, so was Grant to the 
United States. He was this, but he was more; 
for Owsar at the hight of his military power 


turned his victorious legions against the liberty _ . 


of hiscountry. Napoleon dominated all E 
that he might place on his imperious ‘prow 


crown of despotic power, Grant won his battles: 


for liberty. humanity, and country; won them 
that an enslaved race might be free; won them 
that forever and forever, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, there should be an imperishable Union 
of States sacred to the brotherhood of man. 

And Grant will live in the hearts of the people 
whose battles he won so long as the cause of lib- 
erty is dear to human hearts. | 

„Then, soldier, rest, thy warfare o’er, 

Dream of Gghting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that kroweth not breaking, 
Morn of toil nor night of waking.” | 
Yes, ast in peace, O mighty dead, rest in 
1 the cause for which you fought can never 
assailed: again. 
Sleep in peace, the race whose freedom vou 
hieved will bless you to the endof time. Rest 
fn peace. the Union you preserved remains or- 
ever, and liberty, equal ts, and justice is the 
heritage of your descendants until Ju t 
Day. Ulysses S. Grant, “one of the few im- 
mortal names that were not born to die.“ 
{Cheers. } | 


At the conclusion of the Hon. John M. 


Thurston’s address the Rev. Dr. 


pronounced the benediction and the gather- | 


ing dispersed, the orchestra the while play- 
ing ** Yankee Doodle.“ 738 


EX- SENATOR WILLIAM HM BARNUM DEAD. 


The Well-Known Democratic Politician 
Expires at His Home in Connecticut. 

Lime Rock, Conn., Avril 80.—[Special.)— 

Ex-Senator W. H. Barnum died at his home in 


Lime Rock at a quarter to 10 this morning, 


surrounded by his family ana many friends. 
His death has been in a degree expected 
almost fron tne time he rallied from death's 
grip last November, but it was not until last 
Friday that he took to his bed, and since 
then his entire family has been with him. 
During thg respite from his last severe sick, 
ness he been away from home but twice. 


On the door of every house throughout 
‘tne village hangs a pi 


ece of black crape, 
a silent but eloquent tribute, speaking ‘lo 

er than words the esteem in which he was 
held by the entire village. The funeral will 
take place from his bome here at 1:15 Friday. 


All day long the telegraph operator in Mr. 


Baruum's private office was taxed to his ut- 
most to receive the hundreds of telegrams 
ot sympathy from all over the country. 
IMr. William H. Barnum was a native of New 
‘York, havi been born in Columbia County 
Sept 17, 1818. After receiving a common school 
education he weat to Connecticut, in ‘which 
State he ever afterward resided. He was a self- 
made man in every sense of the word. He en- 
gaged in the iron business at Lime Rock, in 
which he continued till bis death. Mr. Barnum 
was a member of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature in 1851-1852, and —— Nor — * — — 
eco -thir an orty- 
Sal 1 22 of bis State. When 


) United States senator O. S. Ferry died, in 1876, be 


, rve the unexpired term and filled 
N. 1879. Mr. Barnum was a delegate 
to the National Democratic Conventions of 

1872, 1876, 1880, and 1884 and was made 
Chairman of the National Committee prior 
to the campaign of 1880, when he succee Mr. 


His long lease of power in the councils - 
ic — was in recognition of the mannerin . 


which the Presidential campaigns were con- 

ducted under bis leadership. During the cam- 

of 1876, particularly, Mr. Barnum ren- 

ered valuable Service to the Democratic 

cause. Mr. Hewitt was Chairman or 
the National Democratic Cummittee im 

and it was to him that Mr. Barnum tele- 

or “more mules” for Indiana. The 


Barnu us 

nae. 1 * k. Mr. Barnum's utterances 
were decidedly epigrammatic, and his say- 
ing, 1 never gave up the fight before the bat- 
tle was begun)’ has aimost become a proverd. 
Posssessing an acute and active mind, shrewd- 
ness and keenness of perception, an ability to 
read others and to select the right men as — 
ers, and a rare tact as an organizer, he was 
many ts a wonderful man. He could form 
the details of vast Dusicesses and conduct & cam- 


paign at the same time. 


fortune, } * 
Franklin Wood. 


A private telegram yesterday announced 


the death Monday at Granby, Que, af 
Franklin Wood. Mr. Wood was ove of te 
early settiers of Chicago. He came 
from Canada in 1836,and engaged in a 
ber of business coterprises. He was 
mau, contractor, merchant, and a 
erty owner. In 1849 he was seized 

old fever and went to New York, 

e sailed to the Isthmus of Panama. 
this he made his way on foot and 
to San Francisco. | 


farming and real estate. e 
ried, and leaves surviving bim 
four sons, one of whom is 
of Chicago. Alonzo C. 
anotner early settler, is. hie brothe 
ted for his oid fashio 
ng e eee sock, 
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ts and crushed th . 


God's angel spake — 
hed spoken 


He leaves a wife, a 
married daughter, several sous, and 3 large 
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PISE FOR THE MILITIA. TOASTS FOR THE NATION. cone 
ser FORE 5 | to “po | ) , speak be appeared tired out and even paler | rend 

n n = > thence wing-stand — * | than usual. He stood with his hands on We | ment we did take 
* | REVIEWS WITH PRIDE | | [Continued from first page.) I back of his chair and 8 and bd tial, and could in 
NATIONAL GUARDS. those in | per "| unectly. He spake to The United States o sec 
* . — | | movnted police . dent Was instatted in fice “hero so many * 8 Pezow-Crnsans: I . . 
3 . N ago, by a parade o e magnifi- : * ty m 
‘the Thousands with Their Glistening | loud clatter and cent pe Ard cpa: 42 — ag event by — shouid be unjust to myself, and, hat is more se- | of the time? In the legisiative hal a 
‘Zp March Past the Famous Old back | two States and a procession of 50,000 troops. rious, I shouid be unjust to you, if I did not take | eovrt-rooms everywhere was clearly 
7 | His Old Time Vator— Let us then, with grateful emotion, greet this first and last opportunity to express to YOU | awful sentence: Inter arma sileut leges "—* In 
11 ig Fired by 1 memories of the met whose vrofound knowledge | de deep sense of obligation and thankfulnest | the midst of war the laws are silent.” Happily 

1 | which 1 feel for those many personal and official | for America, in conformity with the Gonstitution, ce speak of our navy 
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me 


7 0 — ‘ . 
LS volunteers Need bat Camp Di- pied enabled them to construct a Government of 
“4 | | courtesies which have been extended to me since | and by the 
2. to Become the Best of All Soldiers y eS oo K 44 — He 3 3 ca me to, — part 2 ie great — — Presidency o UD self, having crossed thé 1 — 4 1 25 of and erhil. 
~~ ' Te good - tina, polause.] The ai representa raham Linco! 8 ö i 
3 "President Harrison Keviews the Mili ern . W and the powers of the |/0f the State of New York and of this great city Weces traly — 466666 teak de ane 8388 4 Neptune come over the — ae 7 
BS weer ee eee a f the stands and kept | General Government wert defined. so that the lapplause] have attended me with the most | results of twenty-five consecutive terms have | ence of the veteran 13 1 at see ) Tapidity and not in- 
8 April. 80.—[Special.]—Gen. | loiterers on the move. Inspector Byrnes, | security of the States is the safety of the Union, Soufteous kindness, omitting no attention’ at | vindicated the wisdom of the fathers who estab- ~ = feet nnsuited 4 vt ‘| Sensible to the civili- 
hee the follow? review having as aides five Captains, was in charge and the safety of the Union is the security of the | Could make my stay among you pleasant and | lished it. Of twenty-two terms re are two zation which . inter- 
, written | owmg * ‘| ofne police arrangements, bei in com- | States. aps bi gratifying. From you, and at the hands of things which may be said. One is that no great val } Mun. 
parade by the National Guards: mand 1 5 — Upon yon star spungled banner each State 16 c those who have thronged the streets Of | remediless harm came through executive | who has rosperity.. * 
ot about 500 policemen on the outskirts eek Nau! the today, 1 have received | now th 8 © d ae | 
) | of the crowd. The hotel windows | ter. 80 similar in appearance and right of pres- | : — er to the people it was intended to serve. possess. . a nergy, our enterprise, our in- 
3 oh t the United States must ence there that no man in this splendid audience | the most cordial expressions of § The other is that if no eminent bistarical benefit W i ventiveness, our muitiplicity of 
wee ne 0 — | 7 presented an attractive scene. They can go to their beds of, blue and point out the | will. I would not have you understand that tbe | lasting through the ages was cqnferted by most man more—but it is by less visibly rem 
1 ah the bands of the citizen soidiery in were filied in ‘ nearly every instance by ‘star that represents Indiana from that r pre- lould acelaims have been in any sense a propri- of them, it was perhaps because the opportunity ‘They virtues, I persist in thinking, that —— one 
ae National peril The million or more beautiful women, and they did not need the | senting the great Empire Stute of New York. ated as u personal tribute to myself. I pie — tor Ulustrious achievement did not occur. But 4 and feel the higher meaning of their lives. 
. alized that there was that on this 0 during them all the Nation, by its inherent re- ed Sperous as we may be in other ways, content- 


1 additional glory of flag decorations to en- In the greut dome atiove the heavenly orbits 
who witnessed the vast parade et g 4 sion and in all these interesting incidents | sources and energy, pushed rapidly forward in a with more specious success, but that nation 
is a mere horde supplytng figures to the census 


: ON bance their attractiveness. The Hoffman | may differ in magnitude, motion, and periodic 
have drawn 1 * House espe made a splendid picture. revolution, but the Aang are fixed and their | Which have made it so profoun gee career of unparalleled prosperity and happiness, 
ature, I had tne pleasure balcony | n erected on lars immutable. ¢ States differ in size. in | Sive to my mind which was a 1 f unimpeded by executive crimes or blunders, p Am which does not acknowledge à truer prosperity 
ing the march past, ana I felt some- | tne roof and the entire building | CO™™ercial prosperity, and I may say in their ater than any living man lapp we Finally during the critical and anxious years 3 richer contentment in the things of the 
> of the old time inspiration when I saw | was gracef festooned with © fla 7 riods of revolution, hut the laws of the United have realized that that tribute of cordia 1 of the other three Presidential teru 25 od. Railways and telegraphs reckoned 
, tates are tne same for each, and their motions, | terest which you have manifested was rende — came to America, and she come. e 8 ee in their — 
9 ¢ poles 


before me the stalwart, active young and steamers. This was also true of the Al- J though in some of the States at times eccentric, | to that great office, which by the favor uf a | world two Chief Magistrates whose character | Steel, steam, ele mad ladder 
uTeater people I now exercise, rather than to | and deeds, unrivaled in human annuls, were | have err 8 889 Dy which men or — e 
4 . 


in the blue und shouldering their | bemarie, while the Fifth Avenue was simply | must always be equal, if we desire to preserve vote 
I thought of but neatly decorated with a few flags and | intact our American constellation. Should the me. [Applause.] The occasion and all its inc crowned by a devotion to country and mankind | banished from the h seas - ; 
. — a draping of red, white, and blue central body, the light of which constitutes day, dents will be memorable not only . the | which enabled them to furnish an e ampie of in- | battle ship, the handsome 8 —.— . 1 highest purpose and function. 
. enn along the entire cornice. Delmonico's | and its absence night around which the earth | history of your owu city but in the history ot OUr | dependence of personal advantage and of selfish | sloop. aad in their stead have substituted moni- | of; e literature of a people should be the record 
. of. the massive "| was a handsome sight. One of the | 924 the planets revolve. and by which they are | Country. eS love of power, of wealth, and of title, either for | tors and steel-clads. real monsters. of the most | its joys and sorrows, its aspirations and short- 
‘poured in seemingly endless | business houses had the windows held in their orbits, and from which comes light New York did not succeed in retaining ga aa themselves or their families, absolutely unknown | uncouth patterns, so that were Nelson and Col- comings. its wisdom and its folly. We cannot 
the various depots of mulitary | from roof to basement festooned in Smilax and heat. do move, 4s Brother Jasper of Rich- of National Government here, though she 75 in the history ot the world. By their adminis- ling wood, John Paul Jones, and Stewart recalled — y Ny own as yet suffices us. but I 1 
- | mond says, and, moving too much. march into | liberal provisione for the assembling f tration of the Presidency Washington and Lin- to carth they would find themselves strangers on 5 , 8 


e a alled the intrepid | A man who had certainly as fine a view as tine orbits of the planets, eternal chaos would | the first Congress in the expectation that | coln made the gréat office and the century whose | their owa decks. The world wil ' — 
who came boldly forward to | anybody had perched himself on top of the | follow; or should the planets depart from their | the Congress might wre SB ge bern] Completion we celebrate forever illustrious, have abuadant faith that the hero 0 youth ‘of our 88 rend 8 — 4 mM speak K* | 
place here. But though you lost that which you navy will keep well abreast in these modern in- ouc hen ted go Porgy 8 baby bo- 


1 h - E front of the = — — break well known laws eternal ruin coveted I think the représentstives here of all | 

0 eeping compan wo result. “THE vr.“ f the . occas ari ‘he 

the galiant I witnessed “ > * 0 the States will agree that it was fortunate that ne — tae ig ** 8 1 it, K ever deus holds 5 he i a become a reality and a 

yhose valor ines on many pectac , is th j The first 1s possess orever. . | ä 
veyed the s le as it approached rime thew nisi Ett snp Ryton Bary _| in the State and in the, City of New York. 


ash a . The Federal head government 
Washington and his horse, he ; sur he Federal head in our system of gov the first inauguration of Washington took place Gen. Sherman Responds in a Patriotic Way | in the past. 3 W. Dani led. to. 0 
. seemed to rise up be- " regulated by delegated powers; the sccond ex- m — — 
Reid, Y and passed beneath bim. Among those who ercises ull rights not given to the first except For where in all our country could the centen- to the Toast Assigned j have begun and finished with: 


2 2 
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bt „K. he — | 10ng Therefore, let me conclude with whatI might | ,. ihe Senate,” with flowery eloqu , 
ice 20 many 1 adiy spectres. 4 around in the vicinity of the | those specifically prohibited. If the States break | Dial of the event bave been so worthily cele- New York, April 30.—Gen. W. T. Sherman “The Army and Navy forever, : Senator Evarts spoke to Erde vudiele * 
4 to . | ex-Secretary Bayard. : . . if . | nificeat @ bay on which to display our merchant Bs cS upon to respond to the toast, 83 ‘ed, white, and blue. It was growing late when the notabie | 
appeared to come back afresh, . * | Government disaster ana ruin follow; if the Na ay | “The Ar d the N 3 uet ended. 
Car na pul in the, to me, joyous atmos- 7 stand see Mig * women * — chil- | tional Government inyades the reserved rights and naval —.— ‘ yb gon — 1 etn ‘ie 6 avy,“ which he did in OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 4 Ge | 
1 mae 1 u Wasa remarkable picture. long its ot the States calamity comes; so that ovserv- ares so magniucent or 3 80 K ° es i > eel 
of another existence. Such a stirring entire length of three blocks it was thronged, | ance on the part of both of this Art. 10 of the | generoue as New York has poured out today to | Mn. PRESIDENT AND KIND FRIENDS: When 1 BURNING OF THE WINDSOR THEATRE. 
1 fatormer life possesses its charms as ‘but not a man was there. Such a large col. amendments to the Constitution assures the lib- sag ony that 888 * E —— by 1 commit tec that I was detailed Responded 1 ene — Eliot of Har- pe 
: s. Writing in the of retro- , : erties of the people. 5 ave received at the hands o 6 co respond to this double toast, I begged them to var niversity. : : 
' its regrets. ng — fresh le Ar ee alone is rarely seen. The Republic of today should be the Republic who have been charged with the detaiis—oner- | divide it, promising to limit myself to my own New York, April 30.—Following is the re- nn etree Ble ages okt 
. & and sorrows appear as [res o'clock there was a stir about Madi- | or the fathers. The United States of 1889, under | ous, exacting, and too often unthank{ul—of this | special branch of service in less than half the 8 of Charles W. EI Presid of Los $30,000—Several Men Hurt. 
' : they crowded upon me] son Square which indicated the drawing | our present distinguished Chief Magistrate, will | demonstration an evidence of their confidence in | time allotted; but no! 1 must do double duty. I — tees Shay 1055 ans The Windsor Theatre on North Clark 
n the active duties ot military work near of the President and party. The | then be the United States of 1841 and 1789, when my physical endurance. I[Laughter.] I must | therefore bespeak your indulgence. | Harvard University, to the toast “Our | street, near Division street, was destroyed 
war. Asthe trained dragoon horse soldiery had arrived at Twenty-second | the sceptre of power was in the bands of a Will- also acknowledge still one other obligation. The One hundred years ago in this goodly City of | Schools and Colleges: by fire last night, causing a loss of $30,000. 
his ears on hearing the bucie call so | Street and were drawn up on either {| iam Henry Harrison and a George Wasnmgton. | Committee having in charge the exeroises * this | New York, our ‘first President, Gen. George That brief phrase—the schools and colleges of Two fi bad ** ; 7 
soldier rejoice in all that re- | side, leuvmg an avenue through which the May it so continue, and may the contest here- [event have also given me an evidence of their | Washington, took his solemn oath “to the best | the United States—is a formal and familiar one, wo firemen were badly hurt, and three fre- 
1 confidence which has been accompanied with | of his ability to preserve, protect, and defend the | but what imagination can grasp the infinitude of men and a private watchman were slightly 
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eb 2 the | distinguished rt could after between the States be for the promotion of 
„ of the active practice of his pro- — — 1 5 the carri be jean ese commerce and civiuzation, the progress of agri- some embarrassment. As I have noticed the | Constitution of the United States, and thereby | human affections, powers, and wills which it | injured. . | 
Pi | ing dne President drove * Mavor | Cultural and manufacturing wealth, and the de- Progress of this bunquet it seems to me that | became Commander in Chief of the army and | really comprises? Not the liveliest and most The injured are: ° 
i ‘2 &ORAND MILITARY PAGEANT. Grant was.with him 1 “ — velopment of the arts and sciences, while each each of these ak has been | navy, and of the militia when called into serv- | far-reaching. But jet us try. Let us forget the Geo * 
“Likewise should he take pleasure in - following were | State is laboring at the same time to promote | ice. outward things calied schools and colleges and ree Garsz, fireman, badly. 
that the military pageant of today | Gen. Sher- | the common glory of the United States. Then | fore Seventy-two years after his most worthy suc- | summon up the human beings. | John Scopee, fireman, badly. 

“ndicate coming human destruction may we hear the harmonious invocations from | banquet, and that I alone was left to make ac- | cessor, Abrahum Lincoln. tcok the same iden- Imagine the 8,000,000 children actually in at- Lieut. Seeger, fireman, slightly. 

drawn out to do honor to the forty-two hearts ascending to our fathers’ God, | quaintance with my theme when I sat down to ] tical oath, and, addressing his dissatisfied coun- | tendance at the elementary schools of the coun- F ¥ 2 
it wae 5. alth hi C sweeping into the heavens and rising above the | the table. I prefer to substitute for the offi- | trymen from the portico of the Capitol in Wash- | try brought before your view. They would fill rank Berger, fireman, slightly. 
of a man who, ough his arm was pied a carriage with Archbishop Corrigan. stars, that State shall not lift up its sword | Cial title which is upon the rogram that fami- ington, reminded them that he had no oath regis- | this great house 1,600 times, and eve time n Edward Harbie, fireman, slightly. 
, war, ever appreciated tne |. fhe Archbishop’s face was wreatbed with against State, neither shall they know war any W and fireside expression. Our County. 8 tered in Heaven to destroy the Goverment. while | would be packed with the noundless loves and Edward Giroux, watchman, slightly. 

congratulate you today as one of the instrac he had the most solemn one to preserve, protect, | hopes. Each unit in that mass speaks of a glad The fire broke out at 11:30 ‘o’clock, about 


I iaughed to myself at more, and that the reign of peace, union, and 
smiles as he shook hands with Mr. Depew , 
fraternity shail be as lasting as the home of the | ive and interesting features of this occasion that | and defend it. birth, ‘ 
y rth, a brightened home, a mother’s pondering 1 ft 1 5 1 J bi W. 


the New York Seventh . 
‘with éciat, for [| @tter the latter alighted, and he was then stars, as eternal as the foundations of the ever- | these great thoroughfares, dedicated to trade, In like manner the army and navy have their |. heart, a father’s careful joy. In all that multi- 

old friend, the late Senator driven away. lasting bills, aad in your harbor here may “Lib- | have closed their doors and have covered the | oath registered in Heaven to support and defend tude every little heart bounds and every eye | Ransone’s spectacular drama, 

Ono, when he witnessed Inspector Byrnes shock hands with Mr. | erty enlightening the world“ join the swelling Insignia of cpmmerce with the Stars and Stripes | the Constitution, to ohey the President and ali | shines at thename of Washington. They all. of | Atlantic,” was over. In the laat act of the 
| at Wasb- Cleveland as the latter step from his | anthem and prociaim to her subjects every- | [loud cheers]; that your great exchanges | appointed over them, for they are the instru- | whatever race have learned that he was the brave play a pyrotech * display 9 

or — carriage. On the stand President Harrison | where that the problem of free, popular, and have closed; that in the heart of Wall | ménts provided by the Constitution. to enable | and steaafast soldier, the wise statesman, and . DY nic sp. was introduced 

The © occupied the centre. On his right was — — government has been solved upon r meg Lamy — 93 2 yd 7 —.— 3 ey cama it ee res is | the patriotic ruler, who made their country free, and is supposed to have caused the . 

e American Continent. spo , necessary; and no Government on earth has yet | strong, and just. They all know bis fi dres 
Gen. Sherman, and on his left was Mayor gies to trade have given these days to their coun- | been devised when, at times, force has not been | and 2 me © eshed 06 2 — — RE 0 and 


Con- 
— Grant. To the left of the latter “THE FEDEKAL CONSTITUTION.” try, to thoughts of her glory, and to aspirations | necessary. try's hero every voice would answer Washing- 
10: | . ry 2 war | discovered fire in tne flies. He endeavored 


friends of the Gov- a ~ , 
were ex-Presidents Cleveland and Hayes. of her honor and prosperity. [Loud cheers. } On such an occasion as this you, the citizens of.] ton. They see him -ultimately victorious in war . 
I bave great pleasure in believing mat love.of | America, have a perfect right to inquire of your | and successful in peace, but only through | to tear down some of the burning canvas and 


‘When the rgeously a 
f approached, whirling | ®¥9sell Harrison stood on an elevation a lit- Chet Justice Fuller Replies to This Toast 
tle back from his fatner. But a few minutes Oe COURTS Say. eee ast | country has been intensified in many hearts here, | knightly servants, Have you been true and faith- h adversity and over Many obstacles. Next 2 | 
office ao Se 2 ta eiapsed after the arrival of the Presidential with Kloquent Language. not only of you who might be called and some of | ful to your oaths during the last century? — to yourselves the 60,000 zenden in | Pulled & mace n 
to drum-major during ‘the last party when tne military started. With New York, April 80.— Wen the applause | whom have been called to give witness of your Making due allowance for the usual infirmities colleges and universities—selected youth of keen knocked him down a flight of twenty steps, 
‘Goyer Benstor Wade's noo-military eye | 28rdiy ahalt the great column moved past | hac subsided Chief Justice Fuller was called | 10ve of ‘he diag upon the burtlegeld. born Of sea | of human nature, I answer emphatically, Yes! . | intelligence, wide reading, and high ambition. | As soon as the lire departmens arrived 
} | the grand stand, and it was 20 minutes past 6. | to. ak to “The Federal Constitution. He | . — y are able to compare Washington wi ꝛeut. Seeger, rge Garsz, Fran rge 
ee e enen. ‘The dane | Ve bours and twenty-five minutes after the | sa, 4 E. {applause}, and in te ‘hearts ot | ilustration,” nn OF nn — of ¥ire Company No. 
ing ‘behind were lost sight r the last of it haa Wes and the „ . JXEDERAL CONSTITUTION: The consum- | these little children who mingled their piping Washington himself was the best type of the | They recognize in him a simple, stainless. and took positions on the stage. While they 
The dram-major alone engrossed bis ab- ident was able to rest his mghtarm, | » stion of all former political wisdom; the trust | cries with the hoarser acclaims of men as they | citizen-soldier this world has yet produced. Asa | robust character, which served with dazzlingsuc- | were here the roof fell in, injuring Gars 
Turning to his companion, Senator Which forfive hours had been constantly | of the present; the guide for ali coming nations moved along your streets today, and I believe | boy a surveyor of land; as an aide to Gen. Brad- | cess the precious cause of human progress severely. a . 
exclaimed in awe-struck tones: ‘The | busy in answering salutes. He removed his hat — George Baacrofst. that patriotism has been blown into a higher and | dock; and an explorer as far west as was then through liberty, and so stands like the sunlit N N 2 
n , | when Gen. Schofiela passed, as he did when it was, indeed, a consummation, the result not | holier flame in many hearts. [Applause.] These | prudent, he was educated in the best possible | peak of the Matterhorn—unmatched in all tne | Tue falling débris inticted many bruises 
— the email detach. | eGoversors rose by. To the leaders of | simply. of the varioular exigency but of thes | Donners Nithehieh Yon nore rt K rr 
N | radua rowth which, baving its roots in the , ; , ’ | 8 0 ud What s say on all o 42 ist 8 
ments of lar soldiers and the large body of ae ee thy re ay eva ee — — * into the — that endures. | andthe ways of commerce and of trade be re- | his command. sympathized with them in their | teachers of the United States? They deserve 88 * 8 01 3 ks | : 
polunteers is but an indicawon of the tendency exceptio howeve h int natin Phe men of the convention knew that the reali- | sumed again here; but may I not ask you to | distresses and wrongs, and during the War of | some mention today. None of them is rich or rear & „ ume. Falling eric knocked . 
the American mina. We rely on the vol | |. n — — when in two instances | zntton of iaeals is the work of time, and what- | Carry these banners that now hang on the | Independence and after was always their advo- | famous; most of them are poor, retiring, and un- him off the ladder. He was. severely ia- 
as our source of defense. But the pains carried weir swords in their left | ever speculative views of government or ofiree- | walls into your homes, into the public | cate with Congress and the people. noticed; but it is they who are building a peren- | jured. , 
ce between volunteers such as ours hands. Their right coatsleeves were emp- | dom they entertained they did not attempt to | schools of your city [applause]; and into all Apart from his public history he has left an nial monument to Washington. It is they who The fire was confined to the theatre.. The 
regulars 1s but slight after all. Ine for- and in recognition of this the President | carry them in expression to their logical conciu-,| your great institutions where children are gath- | extensive correspondence, whic) has been faith- ve him a million-tongued fame. Itis through |. 4 
reguläre in embryo. The in- wed profoundly and raised his hat. Gen. | sions. They had cpnfiaence that the general | red. and to drape them there that the eyes of | fully preserved by Sparks, whici. contains a mass e schools and colleges and the National liter- | Ransone company lost about $500 worth of 
ed ry Sherman, Mayor Grant, Secretary Windom, | principles they accepted as fundamental, being | the young and old may look upon that flag as | of knowledge which every American youth | ature that the fheroes of any ple win | scenery and individual members lost portiona 
clear-head young Men com- ind Mr. Cieveland left long before the pro- declared, might safely be relied on to work out | one of the familiar acornments of every Ameri- should study dnd even members of Congress | lasting renown; and it is through these same | of their baggage. The male members of the 
National Guard of the va- ion had ed. hroughout ‘the me practical ends desired. They were familiar | Can home. [Anplause. | migot consult with profit. agencies that a nation is molded into the like- 1 i hel 
whom I was today only re- eid PY oe ke ti with the leagues, the confederacies, and the | Have you not learned that not stocks or bonds, | The 2th of September, 1776, be wrote to the | ness of its heroes. What an influence is Wash- | °O™Pany were in an adjoining saloon! when 
J ning and discipline of the camp soldiery In T 2 remarkaoly ne | coxncils of the ancients; the associations of com- | Or stately houses, or lands, or mill, or field is our | President of Congress his judgment of the com- | ington and will be: one mind and will transfused the tire was discovered, and ran on che stage 
to become regulars of the best kind. I would ä he Seventh New Tork munities of more modern times; the, great | country? It is a spiritual thought that is in our | parative value, in an economical sense, of the | by sympathetic instruction into millions; one | to save their effects. They succeeded in 
dave matched my old ivfantry that I led won its usual laurels. Pennsylvania made | steps in the progress of English liberty, from | minds. [Applayse.] It is the flag and what it | regulars 5 militia. Again, the 2ist of April, | character a standard for millions; one life a pat- saving part of their wardro 
| one of the biggest turnouts. Gov. Hill rode | Magna Charta to the Act of Settlement. and still | Stands for; it is its glorious history; it is | 1778, from Valley Forge, he wrote to John Ban- | tern for all public men, teaching what greatness 
nister, then a Delegate in Congress, a letter full | ig and what the pathway to.undying fame. 


S Washington st the time of his horse like an ‘old-timer and was loudly | more thoroughly with the experience of the col | the fireside and the home; ; 
that are in of wisdom and foresight. I would like to quote 


review at the close of the | Oneered. Warm welcomes were given also | ones and of thé States, of the New England Con- | high thoughts . 
born of the inspiration which comes of the story largely from this letter, but time and the occa- JAMES BRUSSELL LOWELL, 


an infantry that ever € federation, the vari y 
* 0 ous Congresses, and the Con- 
Most of them to most ot cho Governors, Buck federation of the United — a part of which | Of the fathers, the martyrs to liberty—it is the {| sion do not warrant it, and I will um myself to 


were 
ner of Kentucky and “Unconditional 5 
5 7 they had been, whilé years of keen discussion of | graveyard into which our grateful country bas | & short quotation. i : Nr 
Surrender” ame bens promment | tne science of government and of ardent devotion | gathered the unconscious dust of those who died. Writing of the jealousy on the part of Con- | The Ex- Minister to the Court of St. James | siderable excitement in the hotel and adja 
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Adeiers than the National Guard who marched 

* y bad no training whatever to | Among them. The Grand Army of the Re- | to the cause of liberty had stored their minds ere in these things is that thing we love and gress to the army, he says: K 1 unjust, be- ‘peaks of Our Literature.” cent buildings, none of which, however, 
Ihe regulars of continental na- public came in at the end and were received | with doctrines and fitted them for their great | call our country. rather than anything that can | cause no order of men in the thirteen States has New York, April 30.—James Russell | caught fire: | 

: all along the route with cheers and hurrahs, „ 2 be touched or handled. [Great applause. } paid a more sacred regard.to the proceedings of ‘Lowell had “Our Literature,” which he The theatre owned by H. I. 
: : Congress than the army. for, without arrogance . Francis P. O was © 1 


task. 4 
though nearly every one who had viewed the A Union already existed based on common Let me acd the thought that we owe a duty to | tea in th ras: 
ldiers. Our keen, bright fellows long parade was tired out. origin and aims, but the ties that bound the | our country in peace as well asin war. Perhaps | or the smallest deviation from truth, it may be | ea u these words: - 
80 Dur u. ac- From the Madison Square reviewing stand | States together were too weak to zompel that | never in the history of our Nation have we been | said that no history now extant can furnish an. A needful frugality, benignant alike to both | , 
. so well equipped for war upon the land as now | instance of an army's suffering such uncommon | the participants in human utterance, has limited management of P. H. Lehnen Sept. N 


great rapidity the essentials of ; subordination of the supposed interests of one 

fe. , is . A aed patron: pa OL guy 1 tong ge bce portion of the people to = fine of action required | [cries of “ Good! Good!"} and yet we have never } hardships as ours had done, and) bearing them | the allowance of each speaker this evening to 1886. The building cost 878000. | 

No HOLIDAY SOLDIERS, anak bel inom te thine . ’ da by the actual interests of all. The destiny of the | seen atime in our history when our people | with the same patience and fortitude. ; ten minutes. Cutin thicker slices our little life e : : 5 

“The Pennsylvania division is entitled to h ow enty- stree s We! country was manifest, if its parts could be weld- | were more smitten with a love of péuce. To see men without clothes to cover their | of time would not sulice for ail This seems a Goldy says he is fully insured. | 

for it came nearer to being a compact ours wore or the crowd refreshed itseif with ed into one, but the problem to be solved was | To elevate the morals of our people; to hold up | nakedness, without blankets te he on, without | meagre ration, but if we give to our life the | theatre was designed by Oscar Cobb 

fe of troops ready for the field than any fruit, sandwiches, and temperance drinks, | how to acconiplish this without sacrificing local | the law as that sacred thing which, like the arch | shoes (for the want of which their rohes | psalmist meusure of seventy years and bear in built under the direction of Daniel 

8 other inte Nauonal Guard. They were purchased * 11 venders who swarned | independence, and * parting — . in ex- — Gee 5 9 may not be — 4 gp tage meee be beep — eee 1229 th 3 6 — a a got — 
es. n every side. instan hauge f wer. In undercaki : ands; rownb upon eve attem to de- | and almost as often withou sions: .s Wi and 

3 — — ist 14 — n — a : them, marching througb the ‘frost and snow, | entitled even to so large a share of our attention 


no holiday soldiers) Ihe sys 1 | 2 | 

. was sh l they represented in themselves every shade of | throne its supremacy; to unite our people 6 

Btn ly ae — * keg of beer, and he bitterly eie “ais opinion from intense faith in the ultimate good in all that makes " the home pure and | and, at Christmas, taking up weir winter quar- | as this. Moreover,-how few are the men in any 
honorable, as well as to give oureenergies in the | ters within a day’s march of the enemy, without | generation wo could not deliver the message timated at 2, 

with which their good or evil genius has charged | ©SUma 000. 


be mobilized at short no- sense of the peopleto large distrust of their 
| shortsightedness in not putting abourd a capacity for self-government, and they were | direction of our material advancement—this | a house or hut to cover them tl they could be 
is a | them in less than a sixth part of an hour. 


dozen when he found that his single keg les | - | built, and submitting without a murmer, . 4 

lasted just twenty minutes. aud de gonglets ot ine hour Tha ont. | onstration do we hot all feel like feconceorating | Prock ef patience and obediende which, in my | 1am toapeak for literature, and of or n ear DAY AMONG MARIAERS, © 
| wn on Washington when or- ers restraint they practiced in their own action was | ourselves to the love and to the service of our opinion, can scarce be parallel; d. 2 as — ne r a — 2 a 5 sign ae 
Snore, was very much guch ia body as |, A GREAT DAY IN THE SUBURBA =| tee lt tests iC) , . who | remoustrances br applications which implies a fear tospeuk — Ht Hg 
men who marched today. | their deliberations ras the 2 — Soon after bis responsq tp President, who atyle of — "trom the army (and slaves | would. be unworthy of myself or of you. I migat Busines. n 

to criticise the individual or | P@triotism Pervades Village, Town, and | which is of the essence of all lasting — gov- was exceedingly weary, quietly retired trom would we be if this privilege wére denied) on ac- | indeed read over a list of names now also carved The lake mariners celebrated the © 

appearance of the volunteers, Hamlet — How They Celebrated. ernments. To determine a form of government | the banquet hall and sought rest. count ‘of their proceedings in particular in- | on headstones, since it would be invidious to Day by a grand salute in the 
the The biggest village in the world did its full | by written fundamental law was no noveity to . 3 — ; stances; but these will not duthorize nor even | speak of the living. But the list would 3 whistle of every boat in the river and 

share. in the celebration. Throughout Hyde | em. The covenantof the Mayflower had set _EX-PRESIDENT X B. HAYES, excuse a jealousy that they are aiming at un- as I could call few on bane 4. Tabet * — display of flags and burgees during ~ 0 

. and Park the celebration far exceeded in magnifi- the example, and all the States but two then ' 5 reusonable . or pean Strid dangerous —.— eae 9 tee 1 2 for | Mauy of the agenes with extra vessels on 
young men in uniform could be drilled | cence and enthusiasm any ever before attempted, — — rights aed — gt gy po ren — “The Presidency” Responded To in an In- .o iaalty, che Nn 2 td. but a fev worth speaking for at all if it were not quite | came down to their offices, but not a shipper: 
teresting and Hitoric Way. months before he voluntarily. telinquished offic . | able to speak for itself, as all others are ex- | peared, and no business was done in tne way 


into shape in short order if the opportunity | and was completely successful in all its details. 
. A - : al of the authority oper him. But to fashion the 
practice were afforded them. There | The decorations of both a public and private | instrument which was to create a nation out of A» New York, April 30.—The response of ex- in addressmg both Houses of Congress, as was | pected to do. 
his custom, he urged the establishment I ee F — 2 
At 9 o'clock | at the same time in terms to interpdése barriers j ° a 
ol * 1 a ee e eee 0 aguinst the invasion of rights, and 8 to the | dency.” was as follows: , bring together the youth from every quarter, 2 eee — from the boat, but nothing came, 
aes d. The ; t th i ’ people and thé States, respectively, the powers MR PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: In this city, | to assimilate the principles, opinions, irthday as 3 Nation, the day when our con- she tn. the uf 
e could’ put 1,000,000 in eld. exercises at the schools were elab- | geemed essential to their preservation, without in 1839. on the fifticth anniversary of the inaugu- and manners of ‘our cOuntrymen, aad | sciousness of wider interests and larger possibil- | up shop early 1 — a 
rm fact only emphasi * ne- orate and interesting. At Oakland there was a | impairing the efficiency of the central authority, | Tation of Washington as President, John Quincy | thereby increase the prospe¢t of a permanent All that went before was birth- gis 2 
et a — * r A complete and uniform system procession of 500 school children, led by a] this demanded upequaled patience, sagacity, | Adums delivered a memomple discourse. In it Union,“ an object ever dear his heart, which din 284 _ Two Schooners Off the Besen... 2 
| 838 Jar band, the police, and the Oakland Rifles. moderation, and wisdom. That patience, that be set forth what he deemed the true. principles | he aimed to accomplish by wise forethought, but | something to which we are too in song neds ‘ESCANABA, Mich., April 0. —The schr -. 
8 5 1 Pullman, Kensington. and Roseland celebrated Saguelty., that moderation, that wisdom, signaiiy | Of the Constitution on the then unsettled ques- | failed by reason of local jealqustes and mean | mean the historic continuity: ven ee SS quest was taken off Peninsula Point oa by 
e nion. It should de the dav with a big procession, followed by music | Thibited in general. was especially iiustrated in |. tion of tho relation betwee the States andthe | economy. Wuo wul now say that if his wise | in molding national individuality, is not only the tug Delta and proceeded to her 9 ny 
g pr , ymusi¢ | his character and conduct whose inauguration we | General Government, With a fullness of infor- | counsel had been heeded we might not have es- powerful in itself but cumulative in its opera- The achooper reported on St Marven's Island — 3 
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K . i ; or : 
a nature were on an elaborate scale. | the people of free and independent States, and 90 ee N 


and speecbmaking. The police and fire depart- celebrate today. thé swelling theme of the launch- | Mation, which perhaps no other man could | caped the horrors and great expense of our Civil | tion. ; } 

of she | ments. J. B. Wyman Post, No. 521, Grand Army ] ing of the — Republic Seing well nigh — marshal, and with a faultless logic, he showed War? - 1 Without the stimulance of a national con- last N yr ct ge —8 2 — 9 

have a [ot the Republic, Sons of Veterans, and Patriotic | the recollection and contemplation of the virtues | that the Declaration of Independence, in terms On the same occasion President Washington | sciousness no literature could have come into | uninjured by n , * 15 8 

‘and equipped National Guard, Sons ot America, with two bands, composed the | of its first and grahdest leader. To Washingtoo's | and in fact, was the act of e single people dwell- | renewed his recommendation, often made be- being, under the conditions in which we then ; — tee 

with the material at our aisposal we marching body. The principal streets of the * eye the glories of the future had long | ing in thirteen colonies, buf who united together, | fore, for the establishment of the National Mili- | were, that was not parasitic and dependent. Around the Lakes. <a 

would then have no fear of our inability to three neighboring towns were traversed. Pub- n unveiled, dependent for realization upon out of a decent respect to the opinion | tary Academy, to teach the science of war, the | Without the eontinuity which slowly 88 Dor urg, Minn., April 0.—[Speclal. —There fs 

tl ove * lic meetings were then held at the Arcade Thea- | the success of statesmanship in the work of con- | Of mankind, declared the causes which impejied | want of which he had so often felt in his | ates that consciousness in the general life an was trouble at some of the Duluth coal 1 

meet promptly uny ger on land to the | tre and the schoolhouse. struction, entered on at his suggestion and car- | them as “one people to dissolve the political revious experience, Even this was not | thought, no itterature could have acquired of men marched to the dock No. 3 
till 1802, rather to utilize the old | strength to detach itself and begin à Ute of its pope een 4 ree soe 5 ena 


ae Republic which might suddenly arise.“ At Souih Chicago there was a procession. | ried to completion under his direction. His full | bands which had connected them with another.” egun 
N The marchers consisted of a squad of police un- | anticipations he was not called on to disclose. He showed that the articles of confederation de- | barracks at West Point left over by the | own. 12 

SOLDIERS MARCHING IN REVIEW. der Sergt. Ahern, the fire department in charge The eouubie and steadfast tenor of his mind was | Partedfrom the firm and safe concord with | Revolutionary army than as a school of science, Scarcely had we become a Nation when the pellea the men working there, forty 
7 « te, ———— . of Capt. Donohue, three or four Polfsh and Ger- | exemplified in his well known exclamation: | Which independence was déclared, and relaxed | and it was not till 1818 that it assumed the di- | only part of thé Old World whose language we meeting 
© Nearly Six Hours Required for the Pro- nn societies, A. E. Burnside Post No. 109, G. | “Let us raise n standard to which the wise ana | their union into a mere league of friendship be- | mensions of a National militaly academy, with | understood began to ask in various tones of die, 1 
* oe A. R., Sous of Veterans, and bands. After the | honest can repair; the event isin the hand of et eg the dete —.— independent States. In | results which have excited the admiration of the — nee ened = „% We —— The men want 80 cents an 

— of the defects of the ; - j t improvise thou ) 

Pp tne @rticles of confedera- | world. Stili occasionally breaks out the same — * * effort to do it. Falling in this, | 82.28 a duy for hoisting, At 


2 cession to Pass Madison Square. arade public exercises were held in the opera-! God.” Under such guidance, in that temper, 
| with that 'relance, the work w rw tion the spirit of liberty and ‘ ! . 
0 © wor ent forward to its P y the popular impulse | spirit of jealousy towards the army based on the > noun a ertiy unte a wholly ny the Northerr 


5 _ New Tonk. April 30.—So great was the The celebration at Evanston was of a patriotic inati to unit the Ameri 
e t ‘ un carried the ; } 
v cuimination in this masterpiece of liticul y r meri¢ans through the war old English doctrine that a standing army is a disagreeable. And, indeed, it had never been from Su or, was un 


* U - Treasury when th ‘ pe 00 tions far than we and to 

. en the Su — y — cere- character which reflected credit on the horthern | science. The great English statesman declared as one people, and the cause of independence | threat to a free people, a doctrine which may 
12 there were cor ted that was | suburb. A procession of school children paraded it the most wonderful work ever struck off at a Was triumphant. - | have some force where that army is commanded | put to several nations — — ger ting 
g ih considerable diente the police | the village and at all the churches servicgs:appro- | given time by ind brain and purpose of man,” 4 Fp now 8 tho 9 The danger | by a Prince claiming to govern by Divine right, ao . * Boe Heiman Beg i patured 
conques ritis . $i | , - BU pores 
d y espotism removed, | but is simply ridiculous when our sovereignty re- — — for, after all, a nation without 8 — 


8 a cleared the way for the President's | priate to tne occasion were beid. but in its main features it as much proceeded — rik 


* 


* 


5 At Oak Park services were held at the Con- | “trom rogressive history“ as an ov- | the Union languished,” @ys Mr. Adams, to ith the people themselves; whose Chief 

| to. reach Broad way. Just gregational Church, at Grace Episcopal Church, *. ‘organism aie 1d ey a. the point of death. re was,“ he nave, Maristrate is one of Bs, —.— with temporary | literature is tmpertectly represented in the par- 

before 12:30 o’clock the President and other | and at the High School. The ceremonies at the | seen. Like the action of Nature. the | “ avowedly no executive power.” Indeed, he went | and responsible power. After ſa hundred years’ | liament of mankind. 

A. guests of the day were driven past | latter place were witnessed by the populace of | forces had been long accumulating before they | further and declared that the one united people | experience the time has come for this jealousy to With a language in compass snd variety — 

* in i the town and were exceptionally effective. burst into expression. The careful division of | bad n overnment.” Ad he was altogether | disappear. : : 3 rior to none t has ever been the instru nent — 
* . The Town of Lake was in holiday attire for the | powers, the checks and balances, the representa- | right. here there is no éxecutive power, what- Ww Washington\took his oath his army was | human thought, or passion, or sentiment, - * 2 ä — 
. K day. Services were held in all the churches and | tion of States and people, the safeguards against ever else there muy be, there is no government. | composed of the wrécks and remainders of his ] innerited also the forms and precedents o N. will ge * 2 
7 from the Sub- Treasury to take their | schools. At the high school. Englewood, the | the exercise of arbitrary will, the immense pow- | Hence, when the fathers met in that great con- old Revolutionary army. amounting to 2,232 men, | erature altogether worthy of it. But these forms | Burr E. 

92 on the reviewing stand at | exercises were of the most interesting descrip- | er to protect and the powerlessness to oppress | vention which Washington suggested. and which - which he organized into a buttalion of mfantry. | and precedents we were to adapt suddenly to 

Square had been tel egraphed tion. and included addresses, singing of patriotic ;| were but the concentrated results of priorexpe- be in truth more than any other man Wuen in 1797 he relinquished his command to a novel conditions, themselves still in solution, 

, line, and the military bodies had re — the raising of the National flag on the — tap — the 5 of a government abso- — * being. 30 more difficult or ] constitutional. successor that army had grown to ero ap ++ Aan blind. instinct. d 1 

. y pole. | utely sovereign in its own sphere, leaving the | Weighty duty devolve upon them tban | be 3.353 men, consisting of a general staff, @ rather tarou | C 

ae or Be in saluting columns on the — ab THE RED FLAG — Pe mre Ay M in — own, — to mee yeah ney cher Magistracy—the | squadron of dragoons. @ battalion of artillerists —— a ee ee keh = 1 3 

Broadway. : BAIS 5 . 5 was the natural ontcome of the necessity of rec-. residency—for tne Republic they were about to and engineers, and three regiments of infantry. as Jong 28 U tle 5 

Revelle and his squad of twenty onciling imperial sway over a vast extent of | establish. Now what shall de said of their On — has been built up the present mili- | more difficult that we were 8 —.— ur- PVaessel Movements ~— 5 

officers rode ahead of the Presi- A at R Foul of Patriotic Fire- country to be peopled by coming myriads, with | Work? Speaking under the necessary limitation | tary establishment of the United States, admit- | selves from the form as well as from “he sp O Whitehal!—Sailed—Petrel, Harrison, 1. 

carriage. The horses in a An Anarchist oe — = i ag * 2 rule resting on the representative ot Sis occasion, one must avoid, details and ali | ting of 28,764 oflicers and men, many of whom — . . —. rA ba | Wind west, Men er 1. em Leh a: 

can pace 8 N meu and SUbers for it.. system an e principle of local government for | attempts at elaborate discussion. No candid | are non-combatants, and a militia force in re- re 4 Manitowoc—Departe oS Mm. 1 

hugo 1 N. 13 There was a red flag episode on West Lake | domestic purposes. No Rubicon needed to be | and intelligent retrospect of the century that is | serve of 7.921,482 men capable of bearing arms. | the seaboard, and ali its wants pre nae Has A Wind south. fresh, b =e 
“a peng . street yesterday morning that parallels the Brit- | OT Was defined to cross. which was revolution, gone will fail to discover transcendent merit in | I will not even attempt; to trace the | plied from abroad, either by importation o ica, 

in the first carriage beside Vice-Presi- » tor a supreme tribunal was part of the noble | the executive authority contrived by Wash- | many changes in organization meantime | racy. Communication was tedious and costiy. . 

— fe his head uncovered and | ish flag incident in wore Kegel es al aoe o. scheme to which was committed the duty of de- | ington, Hamilton, Madison, and their im- further than to assert that, according to | Our men of letters, or rather our men — * — 0 1 

4 to the tand left in acknowledg- ‘The firemen of Eng ne No. 17 were decorating | termining when Federal or State action exceed- | mortal associates. The tree is known by | the stute of the Nation and demands of tne occa- | ural umpulsion to a life 1 — — . — ee Corsics, xii 

a > Eo tof the wi applause which greeted their quarters at No. 80 West Lake street With | ed the boundaries by which each was circum- | its fruit. Experience has shown that sion, it nas fallen at times to a mere skeleton isolated, and I cannot recollect tha oL | e ; Schu; Ns 
2 1 ' “gll—aiong the line. It was the American flag and red, white, and blue | scribed. in ordinary times the executive power is of no | and risen again to a million of men, for if this produced anything in „ cgene Segre Huron Dow 
ie “Such 4 reception as never before | bunting. Their work attracted the attention of For the flexibility of unwritten constitutions | greater importance—perhaps it is less vital—tnan | category I include the volunteers of the Mexican | monkish eg 2 * 0 — re en m1 n Charles Foster 6:15 
went up from a gathe on Broadway or M. W. ty. a German woodturner, who occu- there was substituted here not merely a mode of | the legislative or judiciai power. Indeed, sa and Civil Wars. These were as much regulars | two and one “oe 2 — * ; -Geor, 

day other thoroughfare eu shouted them- ies the upper floor of the four-story building at alteration when sanctioned as prescribed, but | huppilytonstituted is the Presidency that we as the First Infantry or the Fifth Artillery; they | bruised spirits. — 3 g howe — was a frothy : 2 : . 
ews b 4 . r D eren of bis Window and i through the simple generality of the terms em- | Must say ofeach of the twenty-s Presidential | wore the same uniform, used the same arms, what was assumec ts 7 — —— — 
dars an wa el ats, | No. 76. e loyed an elasticity enabling the fundamental elections under the Constitution that either can- | shared the same dangers, were bound by the we — r coward, which all the 


the ladies on the street, in| a loud voice demanded what the men were doing | law to develop with the progress of the people | didate might have been elected, and the good | same laws, and followed the same flag. How 

and on stands and vehicles | and reviled the flag they were handling. His re- | as the inexorable logic of events influenced ite citizen whose partisan feeling oer strongest. and ‘| different from the time when, in the ceid winter | streams of moral and intellectual wen ait mae rd 
descripuons waved flags, | marks created some excitement, but the digposi- | provisions or judicial interpretation expanded | Whose disappointment waapitterest could repose.) of 1777, Gen. Washington had to import Baron | converge to fill reservoir on wake same 

8, bunting, and bandkerchiefs vigor- | ton was to treat leniently as long as he did | mem. not so as to impair tne vital ruie, but to | on his pillow consoled by the reflection. Al- | Steuben, a soldier reared m the school of the | draw. There were many — Bes, 4 — 

The Cabinet officers and other hon- | 2othing bu: talk. disappeared a moment, and | permit its adaptation to the new conditions. though my party is beaten, my country is safe.” | great Frederic, to teach his army at Valley Forge tion, all of them 2 2 ing os — — 

Were greeted with plaudits as | Wher he returned he held a red flag in his hand. Thus keeping pace with the onward sweep of Is it not true that our @xecutive authority is | the first rudiments of organization, subordina- ful than the making 10 books. ‘ te 2 dé. ana 

4 He waved it out of the window several times and the empire which it rendered possible, this | 80 fashioned that in ordinary times it has al- tion, and discipline —lessons which took deep | of necessity map. tad ntent on ma —— 

root and “enabied his great chief to lead that m Europe tended 2 owl 


ve next im order, but the greeting | then nailed it to the sill. where it fluttered in | matchless instrument vindicates its title to im- Ways been so administered that the Republic ring 
i ex-President Clevetund was ut many | the breeze and in the sight of acrowd that bad | mortality. The conservative evolution that char- has received no detriment? When gigantic army from, victory to victory up to the end at * that i these 
more hearty than was received by the | now swelled to several hundred. He stationed | acterizes it has enabled it to pass the century | perils and disasters threaten, when extraor- | Yorktown. 0 
ents of une first coach. Soon after the | himself in the window with an ax, and dared | since its birth with its machinery, no cog or | dinary character and powers are demanded, The force of Baron Steuben’s teaching was 
| Dally drove out of sight tne procession again | any one to interfere with him. wheel displaced, still nojselessiy and easily work- | these great occasions have always found stron ‘transmitted down aiter the Warof the Revolu- 
forma in marching er and moved along. excitement on the street was growing, | ing, to receive airect amendment, to accept and | bands to deal with them. To pilot the untrie tion from generation to generation, and 18 felt h d t is and must 
~ Wes ord and the firemen were urged to run | absorb. the results of frequent construction, to | Government in its first voyage over an unknown | even unto this day; but to Gen. Washington ge ver more aud 
chiefly every soldier of this land turns with rev. ˖. pert and more 


oy — ne, guetta yg 23 gee up a ladder and tear the { emerge from civil war, drawing new vigor from | and stormy sea, witbout a Whisper of dissent in | 
Prey d ' Waverly ase and obnoxious rag. We the men were debating | the strain to which it had been subjected— any quarter, Washington was called to the helm, | erentia]) awe because they realize that he loved own thoughts. 1 
passed down | what to do Capt. Andergon of the engine com- Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso and under him the first voyage gave the world | order, system, economy, and faithful service, trustful in the ay ; all that we ö 
3 avenue under the grand arch the ny climbed the fire escape in the rear of the Dueit opes animumaque ferro.” assurance that the prospect of the new Nation | that by his own example, by his teachings and | Butif we would have it becom se 1 
fe from tne grand stand Was a magnificent — and he soon appeared on the roof with wen may the venerable historian, whose years for growth and power and prestige and happi- | writings he impressed on everybody the value of | would have it be, we must 5 22 
dus. The long 4 of gree. 2 8 a hook — to — oie 5 2. oa ae In 1 —4 nearly equal the life of the Nation, describe the — 7 — by that ot any people the —— ag n ——— — T —— . 
on ee mmings ttermg in the | ment the emblem of anare | ring Constitution as t 1 r seen ore. ! ity perfectly consistent with | American ci P 3 
) EBS looked like some vast river of humanity | the end of his rope, and as he drew it up to where political wisdom in the past, but the trust of the erbat vag within the century since our Gor- | ship. In this spirit has tne present army of the 
: . | is explo : es as de seeme tates n n 
1 ; — tae 131 cheer that must have made him feel proud. — — — nee a to craw near to the people of the nited States. | dicted by Europeans, there is no instance in our 
ait Doty afterwards appeared on the sidewalk, and | teaching that its ‘century of successful operation At the beginning, as we Have seen, armed with | military Wistory of the usurpation of civil er 
while he was abusing the 7 some ae affords, as will. we trust, succeeding centuries of — a i 2 clearly expressed powers of the | not warranted by the law 1 tne —— the 
quietly slipped up bebind him — ——— . m | progress, and in the recognition of man’s capac- residency, the threatened danger was met and | labors, toils. and sufferings of our e army — 
under the ear. He dropped to the siuew as | ity to observe self-imposed limitations accel- | °VeTcome by Washington. | our remote frontiers 1 eould paint Many a p 
if he had deen shot, but it afterwards transpired | crate the time when the whole world shall be Again, as we were approaching the middle of | ure as true and touching that given by tne. 
Cred attire. that he was ohly shamming in order to escupe | wrapped in the peace of one dominion the second half century of the Constitution, it | Fatnerof his Country about nis Own army at . 
dee it they the further punishmeut that would bave been ; did seem as if we were drifting—nay. as if we | Valley Fo and I answer in the army of Lite * 
were swept on— toward destruction. Our friends the United States has been 8 true to their oaths the list of toasts, 8 
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venue offered an excellent opportu- |. visited upon him and which he richly deserved. | TRR UNITED STA) ES OF AMERI 
for t ' It was not a good day to flauat the flag. wie CA. in other lands, the few we had, lost hope. John | as tne needle to the pole. | 
a — men to display their training, ; . Bright was almost alone among great — Men, horses. and the fundamental 8 


ad vantage of it. Into 5 ide arriSah > , 
: Frank C 1 : President H as Chief Executive Fit- | with his inspiring confidence. Ever biessed | of the military science me 
Pa — Frank Collier, 7. — tingly Speaks to This Toast. in 8 Hall be the memory of John | today as when Washington led and taught 
c e ee operative | eee 
led by a premature explosion. ig ce’s addre; ent Was in- strange that we could not see the inevitable end. Sof war, the same than that ee: a : igh At Bag TE BOR a Eg ig 32 
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WEDNESDAY, r 1889. 
a 
EXTRA EDITION OF THE TRIBUNE. 
This historical numbet of Tus CH ,õj 
containing full! reports of the me- 
‘morial exercises in Chi 
Will be in demand for fil 
ton. A special supply’ las been provided, 
and copies In wrappers ready for mailing 
can be obtained at the counting-room on ap- 
plication, © 1 
8 THE DAY WE CELEBRATED. 
The most striking f¢atures of yesterday’s 
celebration in Chicago were the spontaneity, 
“universality, and enthusiasm. It must have 
occurred to every one that the observance . 


of most df our holidays is perfunctory 
$n character. They are celebrated as a 


pe 


mattor of duty and tne celebration is usually 


im the hands of a few. Instead ot being a 
pleasure it is largely a duty, and the duty is’ 
made bard work of. In yesterday’s celebra- 
tion, however, the whole people took part. 
Where has nover been an occasion before 
When Chicago has been so generally deco- 
rated. The great business houses and office 
structures, the public buildings, the milés of 
epee residences clear to the 
outskirts of the city had their flags and 
‘Streamers. 
as the mansions of the rich bore testimony to 
the enthusiasm of their occuparts. There 
a tenement so humble that it 
its flag. The American flag 
churches, school- 


cabs, trucks, across streets, on horses’ ears, 
n For once at least 


Democrats, and Prohi bi tionists, 
yellow, and ‘black, rien and 
old young, all vied with 
other seeing who could show 
most flag. There was no procession laid 
by the managers, and yet the city was 
With process ions whose bands were 
„ drums beating, and banners: flying 
of thecity. There were mili- 
proceesions, civic processions, Grand 
27 processions, and processions organized 
and unorganized. It was a people's day. There 
were no reserved seats, no tickets, no pref- 
The poor had an equal chance with 
e rich, and every man was a sovereign and 
i an equal chance with every other man. 
-mass-meetings were thronged. The 
were crowded with happy, enthusi- 
and over all a bright sky adding 

to the people’s great celebra- 
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u this is the more remarkable because 
v celebration in itself haa no central point, 
ive pageantry, no special attrac- 

to call people together. It was purely 
3 of natuonal patriotic senti- 
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jubilation. Its significance, therefore, 
deeper than the New York cele- 


1 


ie 1 drann. where a special event was empha- 


external display and State and 


by 
Be i ation’ Joined: with the plutocra¢y of the city 


a4, 


* 
5 


ra 


a to make a display, calling together thousands 
et people from other States. In Chicago 
, Was nothing to appeal to strangers. It 


ei —ͤ— — and its suc- 


was ademonstration of the deep patri- 

o sentiment of its people, their yeneration 

; 3 ¢ the name of Washington, their devotion 
to the National Union. It gains added sig- 
from the fact that this magnificent 


7 putpouring of the people, their enthusiasm, 


their display of patriotism took place in 


1 ee y where but a short time ago the ele- 


a “ments of disorder and antagonism to existing 
— leagued ubemseives together for 


2 


* * violence and destruction. 


THE CENTENNIAL AT NEW YORK. 
N Tue celebration in New York City and Bay 
and Monday was a grand and im- 


5 1 etn oe Thie continent has never seen 


8 like, | The immense fleet of steamers with 
@ huge steel warships in the lead that 
ä the President from the Jersey 

eo, the bannerea and emblatoned streets, 
e tens of thousands of jubilant men and 
0 ‘thet thronged the thoroughfares, the 
ching soldiers in their varied and hand- 
e uniforms, the ball with its richly at 
lac repeating the slow and dignified 
: es of other days, the good nature, the 
enjoyment which ali seemed to 


show . nd feel gave a charm of diversity | 


which « great demonstrations of this 


a . Beside it the welcome 
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. which Gen. Washington met dwindles 
a insignificance, The population of the 
Aa city of 100 rear ago would not have 


vessels that then 


: marched in review before his successor, 
ir were tuen os smartly dressed nor as well 
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—— fie Foto when 


New York bas done itselt honor. 


1 of a reminiscence, It was honor - 

2 ae occurrences of the day when the 
Constitution went into force rather than the 
5 itself. This gave more oppor- 
tor pomp and parade, for brilliaut dec- 

; — * rich displays, but the splendid 
done had no deep significance and meaning. 

— Me She Waadorned columes of | the armies) of 
* 
maroned in review through the City of Wash- 
2 than the scores of 
of the New York 55 


ny 


and New York, 
and presenta- 


The cottages of the poor as well 


do the crowd on the streets | 


“pe compelled to fight the Rebels, 


schemes at 


tion of improved means 


* ay 
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eye and hold captive the memory with what 
was done on atiy one day in New York, but 
it had a much deeper and nobler significance. 
Here it was not so much the inauguration of 
‘Washington that was thought of or dwelt 
upon as the Constitution and the Nation 


that it made. Chicago did not deal in remi- 
niscences, ‘New York bad nothing elée. 


Chicago did honor to that great organic law 
which, f ‘by National statesmen, ex- 


| pounded by National jurists, and defended 


by National soldiers, has given to the world 
the one and indivisible Federal Republic. 


3 | The blessings of free government, the equal 


rights of all men, be they black or white, 
freedom from the ille that would have fol- 


| lowed a successfy! attempt on the part of the 


champions of State sovereignty to moid the 
new-made Constitution into a shape that 
would have suited their disorganizing tend- 
encies—these are the things that Chicago 
celebrated, not so much with procession and 
parade, with banquets and with balis, as 
with a heartfelt expression of thanks in 
church and schoolhouse and in public places. 

Had New York City been without remi- 
niscences of the first inauguration, itis doubt- 
ful whether it would have paid much atten- 


tion to this centennial “ Certainly it would 


not have celebrated the great fundamental 


idea of the Constitution—National unity—for. 


it has never been in favor of it. It was op- 


posed to the adoption of the Constitution. It 


preferred to stay outside the Union,.and for 


its own selfish purposes to continue levying 
tolls on the commerce of the continent. It 
thought it was strong enough to stand alone, 
and wished to give no powers to a National 
Government. It was all that the matchless 
energy and ability of Hamilton could do after 


a long and bitter contest to induce it to rat- 


ify the Constitution bya bare majority. From 


that day to this New York has remained 


acti-National in sentiment. When the war 
broke out Fernando Wood wanted to make 
of it a “free city“ that it might not 
aud 
Southern trade. This 
of the un- 


might keep the 
Was but a reminiscence 


Willingness, for selfish reasons, to join the 


Union. At a later day it was necessary for 
Mr. Lincoln to send 20,000 men from the front 


to put dewn the New York rioters, who had 
begun a fire in his rear. Only last year, the 


city, faithful to its record of half a century, 
cast an immense majority of its votes on the 
side of the Solid South. Brooklyn by 14,000 
votes, and the opposite Jersey shore by half 
as many, voted the same way. Anti- National 
under George Clinton, New York. City re- 
mains anti-National to this day. 

‘Hence, had Washington been inaugurated 
at Philadelphia, the spectacular beauty which 
has marked the streets of New York for the 
last two Ways would have “been lacking. 
There would have been no pageant. The 
vast mass of the people, to whom tne idea of 
asovereign Nation is still repellant, would 
have gone about their business as usual. 
Chicago, however, not honoring events but 
principles, would have celebrated after one 
and the same fashion, no matter where 
Washington took the oath of office. 

WASHINGTON AS A WESTERN MAN. 

Of ali the admirable addresses and sermons 
delivered in Chicago during the three days’ 
celebration of the centenary of the Constitu- 
uon none had a stronger interest than the 
opening ofe by Mr. Edwin D. Mead at Central 
Music-Hall. Mr. Mead bappily took tor his 
subject “Washington’s Relations to the 
West,” and showed that from early youth the 
future “Father of his Country“ was pro- 
foundly interested in the development of the 
territory west of the Alléghany Mountains. 
It was peculiarly fitting that here in IIlinois, 


where the names of Marquette, La Salle, and 
Joliet, given to clubs, cities, or streets, serve 


as reminders of the time when France sought 
to acquire dominion in the West, Wasting: 
ton’s early efforts to secure the Western 
country” for English-speaking and German- 
speaking peopie shouid be recounted. 

The Washingtons of Virginia were the or- 
ganizers of the Ohio Company, which under- 


took to promote the colonization of English- . 


men and Germans in the country west of the 
Alleghanies. In tne conflict with the French 
authorities in Canada over the possession of 
the “ Western country“ Washington served 
with gallantry and acquired a fine military 
reputation, although he had barely passed 
his majority. In 1758 ‘young Washington 
planted the British flag on the ruins of Fort 
Duquesne and secured to English-speaking 
people that gateway of the West“ where 
the City of Pittsburg now stands. Asa re- 
ward for his services in the French and In- 
dian war young Washington received a grant 
of 5,000 acres of land in the Ohio country.“ 
and he added other holdings which made 


his ownership of Western laads cover over | 


30,000 acres. During the twenty years im- 
mediately preceding the -Revolution, during 
which time the character of Washington was 
forming, he was engaged constantly with 
schemes to settle and develop his Western 
lands. His own personal interests were con- 
cerned in and identified with every scheme 
to develop the West. He made many jour- 
heys to the West. He advertised his West- 
ern lands in the public journals and set forth 
the advantages they offered to settlers, and 
Washington may be thus properly considered 
the first man who said “Go West.” From 
early manhood until the breaking out of the 
Revolution Washington’s thoughts, plans, 
and schemes were those of a great specula- 
tor in Western lands. His mind was occu- 
pied with the extension of settlement in the 
West, and he dropped these plans and 
the opening of the Revo- 
lution only to take them up again as 
soon as peace was restored, The ques- 
of transporta- 
tion between the East and the Western 
country”? was constantly in Washington’s 
mind. While on one of his trips west of the 
Alleghanies he made a map of the country 
between the Potomac and the Ohio, and curi- 
ously enough the routes of travel there indi- 
cated are the present lines of the leading 
railroads from Washington and Baltimore to 
Wheeling and Pittsburg. He was President 
of the Potomac Company, organized to pro- 
mote Western settlement and colonization 
schemes, and at the time when he was called 
to the Constituuonal Convention from which 
he was to pass to the Presidential chair he 
was busy with plans to connect the waters of 
the Potomac and tne Ohio. 

“The more communications we open to the 


Western country,” said Washington, “the, 


closer we bind that rising world (for indeed 
it may be so cailed) to our interests, the 
greater strength we shall acquire by it.“ He 
advocated improved transportation with a 
view of “binding those peopie to us by a 
chain which can never be broken.” Again 
he said that free commercial intercourse with 
the West was the only cement that can bind 
those people to us for any length of time, and 
We shali be deficient in foresight and wisdom 
if we neglect the means of effecting it.” 

But after all it is a mishomer to speak of 
Washington as n Western man.“ He was 
a Nationalist—an American. With his mind 
directed in the enthusiasm of youth to the 
development of the West he cherished that 
aspiration and ambition to the last, not to 


establish a new section or country but to in- 


crease the wealth and power of an expand- 
ing and expansive Nation. When Washing- 
ton’s lifelong relation to the expanding West 


forecast maaé him a pronounced Nationalist 
who rose above coloulal or sectional priaes | 


and jeaiousies and | that one National 
Government should be established with juris- 


as settlements should extend. It was im- 
possible that he could sympathize with the 
| State sovereignty dogma, 


mighty meaning of that one word, Ameri 


WEAK ‘GOVERNMENT UNDER THE coN- 
FEDERATION. — 

As men accustomed through life to pure 
air and sunshive cannot appreciate those 
blessings as keenly as persons who have 
been deprived of m for a considerable pe- 


riod of time, so people habituated to a Gov- 


ernment which sechres freedom without li- 
.cense and authority without tyrauny some- 
times fail to prize it as they should. At least 
they do not value fully that which to them is 
so common and which they accept merely as 
a matter of course. All such persons may 
find needed instruction and admonition in 
the state of affairs prevailing in this country 


of the Federal Constitution. The struggle 
against Great Britain had been forght out to 
a successful result and American independ- 
ence was achieved, but the country was nev- 
ertheless in a wretched plight and sinking 
deeper every day. In 1786 a member of Con- 
gress from Virginia wrote to George Wasb- 
ington: **We ars all in dire apprehension 
that a beginning of anarchy, with all its ca- 
lamities, has approached, and have no means 
to stop the dreadful work.” It was State 
against State, section against section, dis- 
cord, contention, and misrule everywhere. 


ousies still existing promoted the people to 
oppose the relief which only nationality and 
union could bestow. 

It seems incomprehensible now, but it is a 
fact, that the State sovereignty advocates 
opposed even the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion, ana when they were adopted it was 
considered quite.an achievement in the di- 
rection of a firmer and better Union, such as 
Washington had been urging. Yet the Fea- 


cles of Confederation was a miserable sham 
and served no good purpose except to show 
the people that they must hu ve a real Nation- 
al Union to secure prosperity and maintain 
the independence wog in the Revolution. 
Here is one section from the Articles of Con- 
federation, which were opposed by the State 
sovereignty advocates and hailed as consider- 
able of a victory by the Natuonalists: 


The United States in Congress assembled shall 
never — 7 in war; nor grad letters of marque 
and reprisal in time of peace. or enter into any 
treaties or alliances; nor coi: money; nor regu- 
late the value thereof; nor asvertain the sums 
and expenses necessary for te defense and wel. 
fare of the United States or any of them; nor 
emit bills; nor borrow money on the credit of 
the United States; nor r money; nor 
agree upon the number vessels to be built or 
purchased or the number of land or sea forces to 
be raised; nor appoint a Commanger in Chief 
of the army or navy; bee nine States assent 
to the same. 


Nothing could be done wi: out the consent 
of two-thirds of the quarreling, jealous, dis- 
cordant States. Of course this pretended 
Government could not esta sh a protective 


ing system, or do anything to secure free- 
dom of commerce between tie States. This 
so-called Government bad neither dignity nor 
authority, and the Congress soon degener- 
ated into a junto of politicians. The Federal 
Goverament was in fact nothing but an 
agent, and the States could withdraw its 
commission and deprive it of authority at 
any time. The Articles of Confederation did 
not rise to the dignity of a contract, since 
there was nothiug to prevent the violation 
of their provisions by any of the parties. 
Well might Washington say: An extension 
of Federal powers would make us one of the 
most wealthy, happy, and respectable nu- 


globe. Without these we shall soon be 
everything that is directly the reverse. I 
predict the worst consequences from a half- 
starved, limping Government, always mov- 
ing upon crutches and tottering at evefy 
step.“ 


ence secured an abandonment of the Articles 
of Confederation and the adoption of a Na- 
tional Constitution. At once the condition 
of “disordered finance, ruined credit, and 
prostrate enterprise began to pass away. 
Under the Articles of Confederation the coun- 
try experienced the evils which he predicted 
as the outgrowth of the State sovereignty 
dogma, and now after a hundred years of 
National life it presents in wealth, power, 
presperity, and freedom all the consequences 
which Washington’s marvelous foresight dis- 
closed to him us the sure results of nationa)- 
ity and union. 

THAT QUADRILLE. 

There was 4 discord note in the great sym- 
phony of sights and sounds in New York. 
With the exception of the contretemps in 
New Jersey that resulted in the temporary 
loss of our little Chief Justice in the dense 
multitude, the breakfast to the President 


} passed off successfully. The naval display 


was all and more than was expected asa 
a magnificent and impressive spectacle. The 
reception and lunch at the Equitable Build- 
ing were handled in a skillful manner. The 
march thence to the Governor's room, with 
the school children strewing flowers along 
the route, was a pretty sight. Nothing went 
amiss with the popylar reception. The night 
scene at the Metropolitan Opera-House was a 
fitting conclusion to such a day. All that 
money could procure and good taste suggest 
was lavishly provided to please the senses. 
There was a wealth of decorations. Beds of 
piants, trees in biossom, mounds of flowers, 
panoramas of floral verdure, festoons of 
leaves and flowers, set off by gorgeous effects 
of flags and streamers, and Wazzling in the 
rays of the electric lights, with thousands of 
gorgeousiy caparisoned men and brilliantly 
becostumed and bejeweled women, conspired 
to make this ball-room a thing of ravishing 
beauty. 

As the glowing centre, the dazzling nu- 
cleus, the Kohinoor of all thesr rilliants, 
the quadrille had been designed. We have 
the testimony of Ward McAllister himself 
that its organization and execution had oc- 
cupied his mind for over. year. Every de- 
tail of this ball, all the decorations of the 
ball-room, even the movements of the guests, 
had all been fixéd by him, not only so that 
each should be perfect in itself, but also that 
ine tout ensembie should highten the effect of the 
quadrille. Everything was made subservient 
to it. It is matter of common fame now that 
after McAllister had evolved it from his ar- 
tistic consciousness, developed and perfiect- 
ed it, and selected’ the sixteen women who 
should make it a success, he was deposed 
from his position. and relegated to menial 
service. The list ot his women was recalled. 
“That man Fish took charge. He made 
out a new list of dancers, and announced) of- 
ficially that McAilster nad no authorit; 
do anything. All the same, McAllist 
quadrille was retained. The idea whi 
had flung out after months of mental incuba- 
tion was all his. We have his own testi- 
mony to that effect: “I wanted to havea 
cotillion, a grand cotillon in which every 
one on the floor could take part. A cotillon 
is the feature of every great bail in Europe, 
and it would be a grand affair here, don’t 
you know. - Any one can dance with any one 
else, and it wouid be an event in the lives ot 


} every one. But they left the cotilion out, 


don’t you know. But they have adopted my 
idea about the quadrilie. My plans are gen- 


erally going to be carried out, you under- 


diction throughout the United States as far 


Washington was 
among the first to fully appreciate “the 


after the Revolution and before the adoption. 


Yet the narrow colonial and provincial jeal- 


eral Goverument establisbed undegsthe Arti- 


tariff, provide a currency, maintain a bank-' 


tions that ever inhabited the terrestrial 


After years of effort Washington’s filo. 


| 


1 3 was there. The decorations 
were there. The quadrille was there, but 
alas! McAllister was not there, The master 
spirit, the deus ex machina, who so long has 
kept fashion in form and put it through its 
‘paces, was far away in Washington. The 
result was what might have been expected, 
and precisely what McAllister said it would 
be. Some of the women who were to appear 
in the quadrille were conspicuous by their 
absence. It was solemn throughout. The 
crowd Was so dense that few people saw. it 
at al. The promenaders got mixed up in it. 
Some of the substitutes must have taken 
part without rehearsal. Some of the ladies 
must have forgotten the lessons of their 
younger days. The result was that the fig- 
ures were all mixed up and the quadrille 


went all askew. It was a failure. Mrs. Mor- 


ton succeeded in showing her brocade ilk 
and Mrs. William Astor displayed her dia- 
monds. That was the sum total of the great 


quadrille, the chefd'euvre which McAllister 


had designed and Stuyvesant Fish had 


ruined. It was not even finished. The 


crowd poured in on the floor and took pos- 
session. There was more attraction in the 
menu and at the champagne bar, which Mc 
Allister had also arranged and Fish had ap- 
propriated. All the same it was a great tri- 
umph for McAllister. It vindicated ‘his 
prophecy as to what the quadrille would be 
in the hands of that man Fish.“ The de 


-throned manager of the ball and the orig- 


inal discoverer of the 400 has had ee re- 
venge. 


— 


A JARRING NOTE. : 
In the midst of the rejoicings over the 
centenary of Nauonal Union and ‘the asso- 


‘ciations connected with the inauguration of 


Washington and of our Government, it is to 
say the least painful to read such an article 
as that printed below, which appeared in the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle upon the oceasion of 
the Southern Memoriai Day under the cap- 
tion, The Day of the Dead”: 


In the midst of business and progress the 
people of the South stop for one day aud devote 
it to the memory of the men who fought for the 
principles of local self-government (1) and who 
followed the States in their movement to estab- 
lish a separate Republic (2). These men were 
not fanatics guided by passion or natrowed by 
hostile institutions (3). They followed the 
teachings of their fathers and were true to the 
convictions of three- quarters of a century (4). 
The Northand the South represented in their 
“irrepressibie conflict” opposing forces which 
were manifest in the foundation of this Govern- 
ment. George Washington. who drew his sword 
in the cause of Virginia [National Independence 
and Union} (5), and whose acvcession to the 
Presidency the Nation is preparing to celebrate 
with so much pomp, knew no more sacred cause 
than Robert Lee whea he was made commander 
of the armies of the commonwealth (6), 
the principles of Jefferson [and Calhoun) which 
Toombs and Cobo advocated, and it was the 
rights reserved to the States which Hill and 
Stephens made the basis of their comstitutiona) 
arguments (7). The fact that the issues are set- 
tied and the Nation recast in the crucible of war 
does not discreait the ＋ 2 and cannot con - 
tuse the prmeiples upon which the civil revolu- 
tion was conducted (8). Possibly the Union 
needed just such atrial for the practical solu- 
tion of vexatious issues. But, from whatever 
point we view the question, the examples and 
the memory of the Southern men who marched 
te fields of battle and filled the soldiefs’ graves 
are glorious and immortal (9). This is their day 
and ours the precious privilege of keeping bright 
their memory. The worid bas an bonorable 
tomb for the man who dies for his convic- 
tions (10). 


This is a brief article, but every one of its 
ten principal statements is a misstatement. 
We have numbered them for greater con ven- 
ience in replying. 

1. The Pete ot local self-government 
whs not involved in that struggle. No one 
in the North wanted to interfere with that 
principle in the South. Local self-govern- 
ment originated in the North and was 
founded upon popular suffrage. Having es- 
tablished it, u would neither surrender it 


itself nor ask the South to do it, much less 


fight against it. 

2. The slavehbolders’ rebellioh was not a 
movement to establish a separate republic, but 
an oligarchy. The Southern States utterly 
denied local self-government which would 
include the working classes, and refused the 
common rights of manhood. They insisted 
that one class was born to rule, the other to 
be ruled; that the one class had the right to 
live off unpaid labor, that the other must 
labor or be lashed, and must consent to be 
bought and sold like beasts ot burden. It 
was to establish this great, selfish, souliess, 
brutal oligarchy, not a separate free Re- 
public,” that the Secession War was fought 
by the South. It Was not a Republic at ail, 
but a confederated State sovereignity 
tyranny in which one class owned and lived 
off the other, which it enslaved. 

3. These men were not fanatics guided 
by passion or thafrowed by hostile institu- 
tions.“ No. The siaveholaers were not 
fanatics. They wefe cold, remorseless, self- 
ish task-masters. it was the poor nigger- 
less whites who were the fanatics, and 
who were kept iu ignorance, and whose 
darkened minds were deluded by the crafty 
slaveholders into fighting for their own 
abasement and impoverishment. 

4. They followed the teachings of the 
fathers.” When did the “fathers” teach 
that slavery was right? When did they ad- 
voeate it? They tried to apologize for saying 
that it would only be temporary at most. 
Even Father“ Jéfferson had to acknowl- 
edge. that it was a blot on the escutcheon of 
his State. 

5. “George Washington, who drew his 
sword in the cause of Virginia.“ When did 
George Washingtog do that? Virginia had 
no dispute with England in 1775-76 or cause 
of complaint except such as grew out of her 
sympathy with Massachusetts. Great Brit 
ain was not making war upon Virginia, and 
was not invaded bya British army until to- 
wards the end of the long struggle. Wash- 
ington went North and took command of the 
Army of Independence, four-fiftiis of which 
was composed of Northern men. He re- 
mained in the Northat its head for six years. 
He had a few volugteers from Virginia and 
a few from Maryland, bat the South was 
mainly engaged in fighting its own Tories. 

6. Robert Lee was not made commander of 
the armies of any commonwealth. There 
can be no “commonweakh’’ where the 
masses are not free. There was no common 
weal in the South, for one ciass was the 
property of the other. There was no common- 
wealth in that section, for the idlers owned 
the workers as chattel slaves. : 

7. Jefferson never advocated the perma- 
nency of slavery. Calhoun, Toombs, and 


Cobo did. Jefferson regarded the system as 


a stain upon the South and emancipated his 
own slaves. He was for State sovereigoty, 
but not for State slavery. To drag him in as 
& supporter of that abhorrent relation isa 
desecration of his memory. 

8. The principles upon which the civil rev- 
olution was fought the Chronicle is right in 
Saying cannot be confused. The war was 
conducted by the freemen North on the 
grand principles of National Union, univer- 
sal freedom, and the rights of man. The 
South opposed these with bloody resistance. 

9. Whether the examples and the memory 
of the Soythern men are glorious and jmmor- 
tal depends entirely upon the point of view. 
As to the matter of courage their memories 
should be respected, They fought witha hero- 
ism worthy of a far better cause. But three- 
fourths of them had no interest in what they 
were fighting for. They had nothing to gain by 
the dissoluuon of the Union. They had nev- 
er owned slaves and never hada chance to 
owa them. Turee-fourthe of these Southern 
graves are filled by victims of the slave oli- 
garchy whose real interests were the same 
as those of the Neuonel, They Wego er 


It was 


: 


tan 1 ‘tat, thay could ‘ot halp thom f 


| 


gross illiteracy—in mental siavery—and re- 
morselessly sacrificed on the altar of Moloch. 


AMERICAN RIGHTS IN | @s SEA. 

There was a blustering, bloviating talk in 
the Dominion House of Commons Friday 
about President Harrison’s ma tion de- 
claring the Behring’s Sea a close one during 
the breeding season of the seal. One mem- 
ber said the United States, England, and 
Russia sigued a treaty in 1821 by which the 
latter abandoned her claim to exclusive juris- 
diction in Behring’s Sea, and the President's 
proclamation was a violation of international 
right which should be resisted. Sir John 


Macdonald said he felt certain all maritime | 


nations would resist “the iniquitous attempt 
“of the United States to 8 Behring's 
50 Sea.“ 

Vesterday's Washington Alepatches said 
the American Government looked on this de- 
bate asa mere bluff, and it was believed 
Great Britain would aceede to the demands 
of this country. Furthermore, it was be- 
lieved if the Government chose it had the 
right to close Behring’s Sea against all navi- 


_ gation for the entire year, though it was not 


thought it would be necessary to resort to 
such extreme measures. 

Whatever rights tho United States has in 
those waters come to it from Russia. What, 
then, did Russia originally claim and what 
did she concede, not by the treaty of 1821, 
but of 1824? The claim of Bustia as set forth 
by imperi:al-ukase was: 

The pursuits of whaling, commerce, and fish- 
éry,and of all other industry on all islands, 
ports, and gulfs, including A whole of the 
northwestern coast of America beginning from 
Behring's Straits to the 5ist ree of north 
latitude. Also from the Aleutian Islands to the 
eastern coast of Siberia, as we Was along the 
Kurile Islands, from Behring's Straits to the 
Soutn Cape of the Island of Urup—viz.: to 45° 50’ 
north latitude—are exclusively granted to Rus- 
sian subjects, ana itis therefore prohibited to 
all foreign vessels not only to land on tho 1s! 
ands and coasts belonging to Russia, as stated 
above, but also to approach within less than 100 
Italian miles, 

At the same time Russia announced that 
as she owned both shores of the Pacific north 


of the fifty-first degree, the latitude of Van- 


couver, she had a right to declare that ocean 9 


north of that line a closed sea. These pre- 
tensions were vehemently resisted by this 
country, all the more so becayse it was not 
then known how far Russia had explored 
and setiled the northwest coast. Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, 
studied up on the subject and finally said: 
I have proof enough to put down the claim 
of the Russian Government, but how ’’—for 
our navy was not much better then than now 
~~“ shall we answer the Russian cannon?” Fi- 
nally a treaty was negotiated which gave the 
citizens of each Power the right to trade with 
the natives on the coasts and islands at 
points not previously occupied by either. It 
was also provided that the Russians should 
establish no settlements soutn of 54° 40’, nor 
the Americans north of it. Art. 4 read as 
follows: : 


During a term of ten years the ships of the 
citizens or subjects of both Powers may recipro-. 
cally fre * the interior seas, gulfs, harbors.“ 
and creeks upon the coasts mentioned for the 
purpose of fishing and trading. 


A little while after this treaty was made 
England made a similar one with Russia, in- 
cluding this ten yearsclause. When the time 


ran out both Powers asked Russia to extend . 


it; but. she, being mindful of the interests of 
the. Russian-American Fur Company, re- 
fused; and from about 1889 these “interior 
seas und gulfs, Behring’s Sea included, 
were closed to all other nations so far as 
fishing. and trading were converned. 

In 1867 Russia sold Alaska to this country. 
It ceded all territory and dominion” éast 
of a hne running southwest through the Beh- 
ring’s Sea till it reached the 172d meridian, 
then southwesterly to the 193d meridian, *‘ so 
as to include in the territory conveyed the 
whole of the Aleutian Islands east of that 
meridian.” Thus Russia claimed in 1867 do- 


minion over the. Behring’s Sea, and that 


claim had been enforced without dispute 
since 1839. Tothose rights this countr 
ceeds. There is legal proof enough of the 
strength of President Harrison’s position, 
and as for many reasons Great Britain cah- 
not afford to dispute them merely to oblige 
some British Columbia seal poachers who are 
making war on the trade interests of the 
London fur dressers by killing off the female 
seals in the breeding season there need be 
no fear that this Government will be called 
on if it maintains its rights “to answer the 
English cannon * which, me Dominion blow- 
hards are asking for. In any case the United 
States * — defend its pede 


WO I Is BOOMING SUGAR? 
The recent sharp advance in thé price of 


the operations of the American Trust. The 
peopie of other countries are not all of that 
way of thinking. Some of the foreign jour- 
nals lay the sin at the door of the German 
Jews of Magdeburg,“ and say those gentle- 
men bave as tight a grip on the propelling 
power as ever.“ 
occurred to any one as more than possible 
that the two parties named are acting in 
collusion, the controlling .body being a double 
octopus that is large enough to take in with 
its tentacles both the Old and the New 
Worlds. If this be really the status of the 
case the problem presented is a much more 
difficult one to deal with than it would be if 
the cornering force were exerted on only one 
continent. But it would seem that the process 
of “ boosting ”’ prices has gone about as far 
as it can without causing an important fall. 
ing off in consumption. The advance in price 
here in the last three months is about 25 per 
cent, but in London the selling figures on 
beet sugar have risen from 13 shillings and 9 


- pence in February to 24 shillings a few flays 


ago, being a jump of nearly 75 per gen- 
There is now no room to doubt that the mar- 
ket across the Atlantic is cornered, and the 
indications point that way in the United 
States. Thus far there appears to. ha ve deen 
no great decrease iu consumption, but it can 
scarcely be expected that the article wil! con- 
tinue to be used as freely as in the past if 
prices are rushed much higher. 

The sugar syndicate, whether located in 
the United States or in Europe, or both; may 
well take'a note of warning from the fate of 
the men who undertook to corner the wo¥ld’s 
production of copper and that of thé man 
who recently failed in Berlin with liabilities 
of 6,000,000 marks owing to an unsuccessful 
attempt to control the markets for grain and 
hay. The likelihood of a similar experience 
in sugar is far greater at the European end 
of the line than at this, as the peoples of the 
Oid Worid have their noses near the grind- 
stone of poverty, and’ the great majority of; 
them find it absolutely necessary to curtail in 
consumption whenever there is a considera- 
bie rise in prices. it is also to be expected 
that duch arise as is now reported will be fol- 
lowed by an enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar there, while it will 
stimulate the oultivation- of the millions of 
acres in Fiorida and Texas which are now on 
the point of being. opened up to the cane 
planters. 

The rapid advance of last month 1s éaid to 
have been in large part due to the rush of 
shorts to cover sales made at much lower fiz- 
ures and not to a genuine consumptive de- 
mand. Itis even thought that tne latter will 
soon be comparatively small unless quota- 
tions are allowed to recede sitet gi 


held. 


It does not seem to have | 


tion e ee ee eee debe: 


not de accepted as a sign that still lower 


prices could be obtained by waiting a little 


longer. In any event the situation may be 
regarded as a critical one, not warranting any 
buying except what is of the strictly ‘hand 
to mouth” order, and menacing with severe 
loss those who may have tailed on as bulls in 
the wake of the syndicate. The decline of 
copper from 18 to 10 cents per pound is not a 
bigger drop than may beexpected to occur 
when the Magdeburg folks have got to the 
end of their tether, and it is just, possible 
that event is not a long way off. ; 


Is NOT A RADICAL CHANGE NEEDED 

The indictment for murder of two of the 
attendants at the Jefferson Insane Asylum 
does not prove that they are guilty of the 
crime with which they stand charged. It 
may be shown .that the death of the man 
Burns was due to natural causes. Sufficient 
evidence has been brought out, however, to 
show the necessity of a change in the way of 
running the asylum. It is shown that the 
breast-pone and one of the ribs of a pa- 
tient were broken, and that he had received 
other grave injuries. Yet in the official reo- 
ord of his’ death no mention is made of these 
things, but one of the causes assigned is 
phthisis. As the post-mortem examination 
showed his lungs to be sound the official 
record wus, to word it mildly, “ mistaken.” 
Whether such mistakes would have occurred 
with a more competent man in charge is a 
question. 


The asylum is under the control of the 


Courty Board, but all the members know of 
it practically is that itis a place where they 
get positions for their friends as nurses or 
watchmen. As the Commissioners elect the 
Suverintendent and van remove him if ne is 
not tractable he is in the habit of palteringe 
with his conscience and making appointments 
which are suggested to him. Naturally they 
are not always the best and he knows it. 
But he wants to keep his piace. Those at- 
tendants who are given work because of 
their political backing rely on it to keep their 


jobs. The tendency of this is to make them | 
inefiicient. The clerks in a store or bank | 


would become demoralized under similar cir- 
cumstances. These nurses, themselves 
coarse and having the roughest and com 
monest of the insane classes to deal with, be- 
come brutal and tyrannical. They feel 

they have the absolute power of a slave- 
driving overseer. As long as their Commis- 
sioner 18 ig they can stay in, no matter what 
they do. 

The Legislature was asked early in the 
session to assume control of the Insane Asy- 
lum on behalf of the State. The proposition 
made was that the County Board should ap- 
propriate for its support what it saw fit, but 
that the management of the institution was to 
be in the hands of a board appointed by the 
are The board was not to spend more 
Honey than the Commissioners gave it; the 
latter were not to meddle in the manage- 
ment of the asylum. This plan, it was 
thought, might take the insane out of poli- 
tics, and allow them to be dealt with as hu- 
manely and intelligently as are those of 
whom the State has charge. 

There may be defects in this plan. It 
might lead to friction between Trustees and 
Commissioners, but it is doubtful Wf it could 
be as bad as the present method, the fruits of. 


which have just become apparent. With | 


ward strikers and bummers for nurses and 
a doctor in charge who cannot or will not re- 
move theni, what can be expected but re- 
volting cruelty and whitewashing reports? 


STRANGE as it may seem, even old Jeff Davis 


takes an interest in the centenniai, though he 


spent some of the best years of his ute in 
trying to make it impossible that it should be 
He, like many others, has been struck 
by the ignorance of Washington genealogy 
shown by one of the New York committees 
when its members invited about a dozen per- 
sons to be on hand at the jubilee because of 


their kinship to the first President, and then, 


until a wild outcry went up from Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and the District of Co- 
lum dia, rested happy in the belief that they 
had invited all who were even distantly ro- 
lated to the Father of his Country. So Jeff 
has taken the trouble to write to oné 
of the Mississippr Washingtons, cail- 
ing his attention to the oversight. The 
latter in his reply thanks Jeff for bringing 
the matter to the attention of the proper 
parties and says that he isa descendant of 
Lawrence Washington, the immigrant. 
brother of Jonn, the great-grandfather of 
George. The descendants of Lawrence, all 
of whom were overlooked by the committee, 
are legion. It would be interesting to know 
it Jeff celebrated the centennial at Beauvoir, 
and if hedid not own up, not publicly, for ne 
has too much false pride to do that, but to 
himself, that it was a good thing that there 


is a Constitution whose centennial Amer 


sugar 1s generally thought here to be due to icans may celebrate, and that it was fortu- 


nate for the country that his attempt to de- 


stroy it and substitute the State sovereignty 
of the petty warring republics of Greece for 
National government turned out to be a 
hopeless failure. 41 


— 4 


— 3 — 


ALD. VieRLtine’s resolutions in reference 
to the smoke nuisance adopted by the Coun- 
cil Monday are timely and pertinent. It is 
time this odious evil was grappled with 
and checked or throttled. It has been found 
useless to leave the mutter in the hands of 
the regular Council committee. The Mayor 
in selecting the special committee should en- 
deavo. to make it an intélligent and useful 
one. Much of the responsibility now rests on 
him. Persons suspected of boddile proclivi- 
ties, or who have considerable interest in the 
soft coal, tug, or smoking chimney interests, 


ought to be excluded. Five honest Aldermen 4 . 


working earnestly in this matter can sasily 
flad a means of remedying the smoke evil. 
The Mayor no doubt appreciates 92 res bone! 
ouity in the matter. 


— 


Tun most een public utterance of 
the day was unquestionably the oration ot 
Mr. Chauncey M. Devew in New Lork. It 


was broad, statesmanlike, and characteristic. | ton—N 


Mr. Depew seems to have a higher apprecia- 
tion than any other Eastern speaker of the 
relations of Washington to the West ana the 
reflex action of Western settlements upon 
the growth of ‘the National idea and senti- 


ment. The keynote of Mr. Depew’s oration 


ia to be found in this sentence: Tue cornér- 
‘stone of the edifice whose centenary we are 


now celebrating was the ordinance of 
ID.“ It was a grand thought handled in 


a masterly manner. A careful perusal of 
the oration will repay the attention and 
thoughtful consideration of the reader. 


ot the scrawis that pass for the 


- — | * 


band wilt 
oe * Marching bet 


6 


„ 


spovesman hasty, “thst the 
structed 
Georgia. 


Ir was a — dev sai | 
Tae dram inajor was in alt his glory. ; 


Now ror the Sheridan road r 
voice of suburbs. and quother ts 


Gonos WASHINGTON would have ween Ee 


happy man if he could have see 
on the Lake-Front last night. 


Ar the end of another hundred — the 
hope may be indulged that Black Jack Yattaw 
and his bum boat will have disappeared ppeared from 
Government pier in front ef this — 2 . 


EveRYBODY who could get a from the 
shadow of the Capitol went to New Ten saat 
day, and Washington, D. C., was a C. D. looking” 
place. 


Tuts dreadful uncertainty as to whétne 
Bastian is going to sign with — OF Hot 
hes cast a gloom over the entire — 


I expect to do this sort of thi thing, 
Canada, regularly every hundred years, You'll | 
enjoy looking at the fireworks much better if 
come over on this side of the fonev. vp. Uncle 2 


Tae centennial celebration at G Guthrie, 1 
T., according to a telegram just received from * 
Kentucky gentleman who is there on — 2 
a terribly dry affair: wes 


i 


Gronen WASHINGTON Was not a. per pene 
man, judged by modern standards, sigan 
ture was much more: legible than — 


great men of the present day. * of ths 


Ir was a grea celebration, but 
what it will be whos Chicago is 100 sb a 


„ PLAN KHD shad? No!” said Wa Wara Meal. 
lister, with extreme disgust, to the walter at the 
banquet. He had bad enough of Fish, 7 


IN A MENOR KEY. 


Symposiam on Ceatennials, 

ae Tirana wi 7 trends, LO cannot 
reasona expect, my to enjoy many 
more centennials. 

Simon Cameron (hesitatingly)—N-no, I sup- 
pose not. 

Susan B. Anthony e Uke to know 
the reason why! 


Utter Failare of a Deep Laid Plan. 

(Approaching the subject in a roundabout 
way)—* Dinguss, did you see that remarkable 
article in the paper this morning entitled ‘What 
We Owe to Society!“ 

“No. What was remarkable about it, Shad- 
bolt? 

“lt was powerfully written. That is al.” 
(Coming to the point)—" My the way, Dinguss, 
speaking ot owing, would it be convenient for 
you to pay that $ you got of me a month ago?” 

(With great cheerfulness)—“ Certainly, Suad- 


kets 


bolt. certainly—next week. I need % more, 4 


though, and I'll pay it at the same time. That 
will make 810 I owe you.” . 
(Reluctantly handing out % and inwardly nion · 


ing himself) — L can let you have it, of course, 8 


but you musn't fail ta pay it back next week, 
have a good many sccounts outstanding, 
I'm a little hard run.“ 

“That's all on account of the way you do busi- 
ness. (Pocketing the money)‘ The 3 an 


eS 
1 „ 
ie E 

is 
: 


with you, Shadbolt, is that you're such an inter- f 


me | 


pally poor collector.” 


town trying to ind one. 5 ae 


? 


His Attention Had Been Called. 1 1 


spot and eagerly turns to local page to see what Rees 


4 


kind of a has been taken of his speech 46 
the banquet the night before.) re 4 
Note from Mr. Spouter to editor of ie 


Sag 


Spreadeagie—Dear Sir: My attention has se 1 4 


called to an error in your e 9 oe oH 


my remarks last evening, eto. 


Washington's Namesakes. 


“ Down to the latest syllabie of recorded wage i bos 
i 15 a 


exclaimea the orator at the centennial ce 

tion, waxing fervent, the people of America ~ 
will honor his memory! 
bear the name of George Washington and grate- 


Who is not proud to 1 b 


ful to the parents that conferred it upon hua! 1 2 a. 


wonder.“ he continued, looking around him with 


| flashing eyes, how many of George Washing: . 


ton’s naniesakes there are in this vast assembly. 

Will those whose privilege it is to bear that hon? 

ored name please rise to their feet!“ a 
Sixty-séven men and boys rose up. 
„Win those of who cannot tell aJie,” wii 

the editor of the village paper, notebook in 


“ 
Tee 
res 


‘hand, please remain standing while 1 — 5 4 3 
And sixty-seven men and boys at once 806 Bs: 2 


down. ie 


PERSONALS — a { | 
Ex-President Cleveland has 8 $0 


to the fund in aid of the Confederate Home at ; 


Austin, Tex. 


Rear Admiral Jouett is an enthusiastic tos 
hunter. He has a farm in Marylal and man- 
tains a pack of full-blooded Irish fox hounds. . 


J. Edward Vaux, whoever he may be, sende 
to the English Church Times à letter seploring 
the special service in Westminster Abbey ig 
nonor of John Bright, decause John Bright w 
not a Christian.“ 25 

Emperor William will revive the ‘court 
dress of Frederick I. (170 and will weng it at h 
visit of the King of Italy and the Czar. The doe 


4 

*. 

e 

. 

* 

5 7 yak 
4 2 5 


tume consists of knee breeches, buckle shoes, * j = 


a sword, a three cornered hat. and a periwig. 


Mr. Jacob Houser of Houserville, Pa., has 
in his possession a watch which has bees Ee 
Houser family for 300. years, it having dees 
| brought over from Germaav by an aacestor whe © 
migrated to this country. It is in constant 1 
and is a good timekeeper, 1 

Mrs. Sidney Lee, mother of Gen. Fitahogh © 
Lee, Governor of Virginia, has lately submitted — 3 1 4 
to the cutting away of a part of the iris of one t 
her eyes, with the hope of saving the sight — Sie 
of. Otherwise the poor lady will be tor 66 
sight of the other eye waq lost some timeago. 

Miss Susanna M. Punklee of regen 15 
Mass., the first woman be bank treasurer 
the United States, with me help of ac 
handles about $500, 17 * in money each year. ! 
fifteen years of her ence she has but 
taken in a — bill—in each case # $10 one. 

Secretary Proctor seldom uses a pen wen 
his name. He has hada stamp made, and 1 
mail hour arrives a m r stands before & 
and stamps letters, orflers; and even reqaistions 
for money with a fac-gimile of * Redfield" oe 
tor.” When the retary writes to the : 
dent, however, he sights hsownname == 

Prof. Tyndall, the scientist, is an Iris - 
Tyna bu} an intense anti-Hotme Ruler. Pi 


BS 


Tyndall's family was originally of an 
stock—indeed, the protessor traces ‘his ¢ 
to the great Tyndall. the translator ot the E 
His parents -were by no means rich, * 
John may be said to have educa 


os 


CURRENT NO tes. 


It must be the spur of the moment that | 
makes time go so fast. Burlington Sree Frs. : 
„Tain't loud praying which counts WH 
the Lord so much as giving four — . 3 
every galhon.“ ys the Arkansas cireuit ndr 
Teras 817 


S 
Burtos—Yoo look gloomy and 
old man and your thoughts seem far! 
so very far away, only 30 


bank nd the corner.—Lt/é. 


New-Yorker—The game out wah taint - 
— 8 sol understand. Western ae 


Guess Rot. The officers at the frontier post 95 : 

not quit playing poker.— Taras St/tings. 
Gidson—I don’t think I shall put my — 

into oommiss ion this — 2 sr er: wo much 

money—a lar sinking fun 

Yes, — a * debt. Helroit Free Press. x, 
Customer—How much are these n 

High priced ae Tweety | 1 By 

way, how will you have t 

Custon omer (gloomily) —You 2 needn’ A put in any. — 

Furnis 0 
liek coe neee today 8 


ing that peanuts are a cure for 


ee 
(with a long repr yawn)—lIs that oat wel L 


184 


Tun Nashville (Tenn.) American, in reply to 
Tux CHICAGO TrisuNgs’s condemnation of 
white Democrats in the South for bribing 
negroes, wriggles through a whole column 
trying to dispose of the ugiy fact, but it stili | 
remains after all is said and done. After all 
its squirming it has to acknowledge the cor- 
rupt practices of these white Democrats. In 
a word, the fish is hooked and cannot wrig- 
gle itself off the hook. Now, instead of any 
longer abusing the negroes who are tempted 
to sell their votes, let it give the corrupt ras- 
cals who tempt them a piece of its mind. It 
is not fair to confine its assaults to the 
tempted ones. Let tne tempters have a dose 
occasionally. 


“J wis attend your cele tion, tie- 
gy ha ay 2 the — 
"Lean promise you, General" exclaimed ue 


I guess I mast, have paten too many 
—Lurlington Free . 


are an earnest still 
your opinion, is the most interesting 2 


thar was once 
* sons 
cash do 


vexed.” 
just 

some one s 
the whole * to. yn oust Iw 
bid Wann U % i.” 


urdleigh—Y my 0 


women of the 
The Rev. Dr.— 
day before Easter. LVs. 


— I pray 


m—Miss Autumn, I | 
8 student of the Bible. 


rit?. Miss Autamn ( “meee — 
bridegroom cometh! 3 
The Rev. Dr. r vou preach 3 
re, Brother Yallerby, or do vo pee 
rother Yallerby (from the Sou 
time I took notes, 
bz deestrick, do in 
a Siftings. 


“What hae e. to or You 


“I should say so, Peer 


to be angry 6 
— o to me, an 4 1 have 88 
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ITING E UENCE, 
LOQUENCE. 


1 ; 
vé 


„Db BINGS WITH THE Pa. 

5 ENTHUSIASM IT EVOKES, 
of Flags and the Cheers of 
andes Greet the Noble Sentiments 
„ Speakers—The Past and the 
0 wed by a Swedish Amer- 
isconsin and a Colored 


alate and Sons of Veterans 
4 platoons, carrying banners 


wera Prof. John M. Langston ot 
and Peter Hendrickson; Judge 


) ee 
d orchestra of twenty-four p 

1 ind of several hundred members of 
andi and German singing societies. 
battery was beautifully decorated. ＋ 
* part o 


ings 


atural that the National 
should find ex- 


: times. 
nounce the invocation. 
er's prayer was as fol- 


‘adi Everiosting God, the Righteous 
4 civerse, by whose power nations 


er will 


Sore well, n wali” 
is We w * 
Thou hast 


unto us evermore 

Nr 
an 

and the dowa- 


ee: 


— 


or purity, for integ- 
igher a 
ble 


ay lead a quiet and 
and sincerity. 


our schools— 


we pray Thee to add Thy blessing upon 
exercises of the y. 
that shall speak tous. Pardon our 

8 our individual s 
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_ CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


| The Gloriogs Fruits of the Past and the 


. The Hon. Peter Hendrickson of 
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E 
of 
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he 4, 
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Promise of the Future. 
Wisconsin 
One when . 

| hu ts have passed since th 

fathers of our Repubiie gave to the world a ewe 

rt. conceived, as Lincoln 

tod to the proposition of 

the consent of the 


ceding 
ve of despotis 
rty, labor, aud 
tra in the b 


brate this day 
urpose, and The animuting 
Jirt and 


im or 4 wo ds 


uted among me 
consent o 


now closing, 
‘Wealt 


The millions of our 
and tongue 
and 


tates and Terri- 

immense Commonwealth which 

which may not and which 

8 13 —＋ appli- 

te irresistible physical 

which combined have worked 

manner under our Constitution 

: n show aluess 

Na The * ts of the 

our existence testify in 

to the wisdom and divine 
in this work. 
BCE. . 

icles of Confed 


1 Government upon the 


tes and a larger weas- 


ational Government; and 
| the Republic, wi saga- 
Patriotic as they were, showed them- 
0 the task which Providence 
At once, 22 largely 
r remarkable 


tion, which, in view of 

now shall be forever known and 

gS 24 masterpiece of ail written 
mapers., t the Ten Commandments, 
n On the Mount, are to all great ut- 
of their kind and class our Constitution 
0 ents of its sort. So, too, the 
amen t ich it defines and for which 
Surpasses all in view of the 
And wonderful resuits accomplished 
it, and will outlive any at present 
, among men. ,Inaugurated the 
N April. 1788, whether tried by the 
has prove 8 — ot Gia exigencice of war, it 
4 either case, in every respect, under 
| Stance, equal to every just 

“ven when for four bloody 
—=ebdellion such as the 

knew mMarshaled the loyal 

disloyal in solemn, terrible de- 

of these States and the au- 

fovernment, its powers and re- 

ud ample for every requirement; 

A, 4, Overthrow of the Rebellion it 
rd in 18 to the duty ot restoring 
| van every State beld in its 

the its authority 

arc ut he land, with every nu- 

« free therein, and the equal of 

fore chem In its conception, in 


re 2, 


7 


es 
“ 


Union, 


ae ee ne * er ot the 
| uate itas sou 
agency of the Government, of. all 
» privieges, and immunities. This 
the manifestation of admi- 
pration, ‘tor the Constitution 
shown by-the people of all 
u, is prophetic of the 
stenes. From every heart, 
ery voice of 


Daniel Webster, in 


a 

erring to the n of the Constitution, used 

2 * ifs. President, am a Northern 

man. I am to one of States ot the 
the 


: 


Mm 
‘traph of his first inaugaral. 
as they havé been awakened by 


| favor the Americans with op 


rentage 


North by the ties of birth and , ed 
4 — — 2 


associations of ear 


tion, 
cere gratitade for of public con noe early 
towed I am Gace te cluechne Wertenes State 
residence, by all the ties of 


and regard N 
11 dation 4 — favor which grappled me to her, 


with hooks of steel. And yet, sir, with the same 
sincerity of — the same deep Lr 
same reverence and hearty good will with which 
Iwill pay a similar tribute to either of these 
States, do I here acknowledge the Common- 
wealth of Virginia to be entitled to the honor of 
commen the work of establishing this Con- 
stitution. honor is hers; let her enjoy it; 
let her forever wear it proudly; tnere is nota 
hter jewel in the tiara that adorns her brow.“ 
But t to Virginia belongs the proud honor 90 
bap ascribed to her by the great New En- 
and Senator, were he permitted to witness this 
*sdoings in this land from No to South, 
East to West, he wonld conclude that it 
rs little now to what. State belongs the 
honor of originating the Constitution. er what 
al cause contributed thereto, since every 
tate now vies with every other, ana every loyal 
and faithful citizen with every other, ia 
fevotion and fidelity to its provisions. 
Every’ citizen faithful and true this 
day in the seoret chambers of his own soul makes 
vow to his God that he will bold in sacred 
pledge to the Government his life, his property 
and honor. Nothing less pays our debt of 
allegiance; —— less meets our solemn duty. 
Indeed, the loftiest as n of the American 
citizen can reach no point in ) age purpose, 
in moral subdlimity and beauty, which realizes 
lis true ideal, but such resolve. 
THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE. N 

Let such spirit, then, enter and possess, con- 
trol and move every genuine heart, and, stirred 
44 influence as 1 baptismof fire on this 

y which may prove be our national pente- 
cost, let us go forth to duty, sacrifice, and re- 
ward. Then the second century of our national 
life under our Constitution and our Government 
shall be distinguishea for even greater 
and more important results than any 
which mark the past. Then—far above all ma- 
terial progress, however great; far beyond all 
growth in 11 territory, and physical 

roWéss and strength, however great these ma 
ur intellect moral, and religious devel- 
_— culture, and power will under 

0 n influence of our improving 
Christian dGivilization especially mark our 
progress and distinguish the com 
century of our Nation. The ciosing day, then, 
of our second century under the. Constitution 
and the Government shall see the Nation far ad- 
vapeed—it may be it shall have reached the 
earlier days of ‘the millennium of liberty, learn- 
ing, labor, and law, when we shal! be even more 
than fellow citizens to our neighbors—when we 
shall be brothers indeed—while God shall be 
Father of us all. 

But how shall this glorious end be gained? It 
can only be accomplished as our individual and 
National se shail be continually inspired 

ned by the good spirit to which appeal 
by Washington himself in the last para- 

His words are: 
sentiments 
| e occasion 
which:brings us together, I shall take my present 
leave, but not without msorting once more to the 
benign pores? of the human race in humble sup- 
plication, that, since He has been pleased to 
rtunities for de- 
liberating in pérfect tranquillity and dispositions 
for deciding with unparalleled unanimity on a 
form-of government for the security of their 
Union and the advancement of their happiness, 


aving thus imparted to you m 


so His Divine blessing may be equally conspicu- — 


ous in the enlarged views, the temperate consu! ta- 


tions, and the wise measures on which the suc- 


‘cess of 
plause.] 


THE CONDITIONS, OF THE PRESENT. 


They Pronounce, Judgment on the Past 
and Give Hope for tre Fature. : 
After the applause had died away Judge 
Gresham introduced John M. Langston, the 


this Govetgment must depend.” [Ap- 


-colored orator from Virginia, who said: 


MR. CHAIRMAN, FRLLOW CITIZENS, LADIES 
AND G MEN: We stand today upon the 
summit of the centuries; we look back over the 
past and we look forward into the future; and 
on this auspicious day we would reason together 

nd give an account of the fuith we have in the 

uture of the Republic. 

our presence here today, your look of glad- 
ness, mingled with solemnity and devotion, 
which is pictured on the thousands of faces in 
this vast assembly, these emblems of our Nation- 
al life everywhere displayed, and the feeling of 
joy and gratitude with which the whole atmos- 
ote of the day seems charged, bear testimony 
| the fact that the day is one of 
joy and not one of grief. It is the 
conditions and circumstances of today that 
pronounce judgment upon the century that is 
ast and give us confidence in the future. If the 
uture were: not one of hope we could only look 
with confusion imto each other's faces, and we 
should not be in a m to contemplate with 
— the. ee years that have 
‘look with reverence upon the intellects 

and cha rs of the men who have shaped it. 

Reverence is the noblest activity of the human 
mind. In this reverence there is an element of 
fear which guards our minds from presumption 
and our lips from uttering rash speech. In 
this reverénce there is hope which gives 
buoyancy to the whole — In this 
reverence there is affection which 
is the 1 world and makes men 
invincible. These e gathered into one by 
the rays of ligut fram 100 years of history and 
finding their focus in this day and this hour, e 
sum up in one word—patriotism. And if this day 
has any signficance more than mere merry-mak- 
ing, it is to find the ground and basis for the feel- 
ing of patriotic devotion and give it expression in 
grand unison of heart and voice. 

WASHINGTON AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

George Washington and Federal Constitution! 
The two are inseparable. When the lips have 
named = one the thought has embraced the 
other. herever liberty is considered a boon 
and orderis thought better than anarchy the 
name of Washington is revered and the Federal 
Constitution is respected. Praise and sweeping 
condemnation are cheap commodities in any age, 
and we should be lacking in respect for our- 
solves and for the meriories of the past if we 
today abandoned ourselves to foolish boasting. 

Washington was not an angel. Washington 
was not a.demion. George Washington was a 
man. No angel has ever governed a State: no 
demon has ever founded a dynasty or an empire. 

hese are works of men, and in our day it 
has come to pass that men are judged by their 
works and not by the adulations of enthusiasts 
or the railleries of irreverent faultfinders. We 
have little respect for those who would 

d the character of Washington with a 

ctitious halo, but we have less respect for the 
men who in our day seek notoriety by retailin 
incidents of Washington charging brutality an 
bad temper. Nothing but a weak mind and a 

mallsoul can ever approach the character of 
ashington without reverence. No man or fame 
in history stands less in need of being surrounded 
by the halo of sainthood, and no character can be 
less harmed by the scrutiny of impartial criti- 
cism. No American patriot will ever be humbled 
ty the necessity of wing the veil of charity 
over the life or record of tne father of his 
country. These are facts the contemplation of 
which should today fill our minds with humility, 
and our hearts with gratitude. He was ‘:first in 
war, first in peace, and will ever be “ first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 

The Federal Constitution is, in the words of 
another, the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” It is the greatest work of constructive 
statesmanship known to the race. The homage 
which is today everywhere. accorded to this Con- 
stitution is not due to its age, but to its adapta 
bility and power. The ideal republic of Plato is 
ey Ain e; its ingenious structure bas been 
the delight of scholars and poets for many centu- 
ries, but it has never commanded the loyalty 
and homage of a people. The symmetrical 
System of. Locke is twice as old as our 

nstitution, but it has never enjoyed a 
celebration or an anniversary. These were 
babes born out of due season. founaed on fancy, 
and elaborated by the imagination. The prog- 
ress of mankind is tentative; step by step we 
find our way through the tangles of history. We 
cannot tie our fortunes to the tail of a kite and 
send it on the fitful breeze over the mountains 
be the bope of finding it safe on the sunn' 
plains of prosperity beyond. No invention an 
no system that have not sprung from present 
n and solved pressing difficulties have ever 
been useful to man. 

Washington was great because he dlled a 

t — the Constitution is great because it 

as solved a great oe, It was the product, 

not of speculation, but of experience and of the 

direst necessities that ever perp!cked a people. 

It is for their services that we love and cherish 

both Washington and the fundamental law of 
the Republic. 

EARLY PERILS. 

There is that in man which forbids his full 
appreciation of any gift unless he knows its cost. 
If you want to incuicate the lessons of patriotism, 
if you want the citizen of the future to love in- 
stitutions under which he lives, if you want him 
to appreciate the value and the responsibility of 
citizenship, you must show him what they have 
cost. You must teach him the agonies 
ot their birth, you must conduct him to 
their cradie and show hi the periis that sur- 
rounded their infancy aid point out to him the 
calamities from which he has been rescued. No 
lesson in patriotism, no instruction in states- 
manship,can be better than a — the history 
of the five years from the conclusion of peace to 
tie adoption of the, Federal Constitution. 

Never have the destinies of a great futurehu ng 
more tremDlingly in the balance than when 
that memorabie assembly gathered at Phil- 
adeiphia in thé month of May, 1787, to 
hegian the work which should secure a 
more perfect union between these States. 

en we look soberly over this history it must 
be confessed that every other event sink to 
insignificance by the side of this. The Devilura- 
tion of Independence and the triumphant con- 
flict which sachieved that independence would 
today be looked back upon as gets of rashness 
and folly if the Constitution had not preserved 
for us the fruits of our conflict and our sacrifices. 
The five years. from 1783 to 1788 are the saddest 
und darkest in our history. Anything approach- 
ing to that now would be called Harz. 228 
with fear and trembling it was so rovognizea 


en, - 

What i it that has secured to us this contrast? 
What is it that “as Darmonized 60,000,000 of peo- 
pie from all quarters of the globe and made 
them one in spirit and hope under a Union that 
is loved and respected by allt It is this charter 
of our liberties, this pillar of our National tem- 


. 


to 


- Moorhead, Minn 


| 


* 


oa this rock oh we rest, 
e Constitution. Who agave us this 
Constitution? I answer it was not the of 
the States; it was not the Continental 
Next after the Divinit sh 
was George Washingto 
came known that rge 
en as, delegate that man 
have anything to do with Constitutional Con- 
vention. great was the power of his fate 
even then that it created confidence and 5 
all over the country. ree NN would 
take the lead it was safe to follow. ashington 
presided over this convention, and his character 
was its foundation and defense. 

W ASHINGTON NOT ALONE. 

But Washington, though chief, was not alone, 
We should be doing injustice to the memories of 
the past and to our sense of right if we did not 
today strew the lilies of love on the ves of 
Benjamin Franklin, of James adison, 
Alexander Bamiiton, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Jay, and Adamses, and the Pinckneys, and 
other immortal men who both in and out of 
the convention did so much to erect this noble 


structure and prepare the minds of the people. 


for its acoeptance. The task which these men 
rformed was as difficult as its results have 
n beneficent. But we should also do an in- 
justice to the people of those colonies if we did 
not recognize the fact that what in the out- 
the greatest obstacle to the 
in the end its safety, 
of defense. Intense love 
of self-government rooted in experience, and 
cherished by patriotic devotion, was the first 
characteristic of the people of the colonies. 
obstacle thus presented was the fact that each 
man's patriotism was centered in his own Sta 
bis loyalty wholly absorbed by his own loca 
Government. An unseen, unlocalized, and inde- 
fensible Union presented no image to them but 
that of a foreign tyrant. 

And — „let us remember that the great 
conjurer which alone would make such trans- 
formation was the fame and name of Washing- 
ton. As the presiding genius of the convention 
he broke the icé, he created confidence. As the 
first head of the new Government, as the 2 
mon centre of the new and larger Fatheriand, he 
drew the hearts of the people from. that old al- 
legiance to the new. ere let us behold the 

atest work erer performed by morta] man; 
ere let us realize the true significance of this 
solemn day and humbly uncover our he in 
the presence ot, the sublime spirit and character 
of Washington, which even today presides over 
the destiny of the Republic. 
AN INSPIRING THOUGHT. 

These are the gifts of the century tnat is gone, 
and these are the pillars of union and the guar- 
antees of fraternal friendship through centuries 
to come. The Constitution will change in the 
course of the future, as it has changed in the 

ast, for itis not a dead carcass, nor a parcel, 

ut a living law, and this change willbe a growth, 
not in the direction of curtailing popular gov- 
ernment, but of expanding it; not taking 
power from the people, but by 

ving larger powers 10 the ple. 

ut remember this, that larger power will never 
be safe in the hands of the people without a large 
intelligence anda common intelligence, and this 
intelligence for atl without distinction and with- 
out exception. Let us pause here; the thought 
is inspiring; the contemplation of the magnitude 
of the work and the perfection of its perform- 
ance is overwhelming. The presence of that di 
vinity which works through instrumentality 
of man while He shaves the destinies of States 
and continents is swe-inspiring ana sublime. 

Classic fable tells us that when Hercules was 
born he, too, inherited the hate of the divinity of 
doubt and opposition. When that infant giant 
lay in his cradle the malignant goddess sent two 
sérpents to press their * venom into the 
breast of the sleeping infant, but the infant was 
not asleep. He stretched forth his right hand 
and his left, and in his great clutches he choked 
the vile reptiles in the dust and returned 
to placid repose. So has the Constitution 
triumphed over the divinity of hate. The black 
serpent of slaVery on the one hand and tne green 
serpent or disunion on the other, and the youth- 
ful giant arose and in one hand he seized the 
biack serpent and in the other the green ser- 
pent, and he bruised their heads against the 
rocks and buried their vile bodies in the dust 
forever. Is there any one here that doubts? 

THE GIANT WILL RISE. 

And this Constitution is ours. and in joyous 
echo I hear the words of thankfulness coming 
from every State, from every county, from every 
hamlet, and from every fireside today in this 
goodly ‘and. It fills the American heart every- 
where from Maine to the farthest point of Flor- 
ida and from the Golden Gate to the Atlantic, 
and inevery breast there is forgiveness, frater- 
nity, and affection. If this Constitution has borne 
the strain of the century that is past may we 
not today in joyful assurance band it 


| down to the century that is to come and bid 


them guard it with the same jealous care and 
the same intelligent devotion which has attend- 
editin the 1 
We know full well that the whole brood of 
hateful serpents is not dead. The divinity of 
discord is still sending forth her progeny 
perplex the children of men; 
some of them are even now pointing 
their venomous fangs at the young State and its 
Constitution. We can see their slimy heads in 
the grass. There is the om! ghee of corruption and 
fraud, the serpents of spoil and plunder, the ser- 
pent of monopoly, the serpent of sectional jeal- 
‘ousies, the serpent of anarchy, the serpent 
of strife between the rich and the poor, 
and more than ali that old serpent with its 
hundred heads and its thousand fangs, the snake 
that destroys the heartand the conscience and 
the home, the old dragon of strong drink. We 
are not blind to their dangers, but we stand here 
calm in the faith that the same giant will stretch 
forth his hand and one by one crush their heads 
under his heel. and when the next great centen- 
nial of this day shal) dawn the joyful shouts will 


| arise from the lips of hundreds of millions. We 
Have performed the task which you set us 100 


Fears ago.“ 

„America“ was sung, and the exercises 
closed with the benediction. The great audi- 
ence dispersed, while the strains of the 
grand march floated through the hall. 


THE SIGNAL OFFICE. PREDICTION. 


Probable Rain in Chicago Today with Sta- 
tionary Temperature, Northerly Wind. 
Orrice CET Sienat Service Orricer, 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 3-838 p. m. 

Indications for twenty-four hours: For 

Iilinois and Missouri, fair, except in 

extreme southern portion, local rains, sta- 

tionary temperature, northerly winds. 


Place of observation. 
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Charleston, 8. C 
jacksonville, Fla. 
Pensacola, . 
Vicksburg, Miss 
New Orleans, La. 
Galveston 
Nashville, Tenn 
‘i ncinnati, 0 
uffaio, N. Y. 
swego, N. ¥ 
tochester, N. 
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_bicago 

jreen Bay. Wis 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Duluth, Minn 
at. Paul, Minn 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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Springtield, Mo 
Omaha, Neb 
uron, Dak 
Yankton, Dak 
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St. Vincent.... 
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Cheyenne, W 
Denver, Colo 


SIs race 


1 Paso, Tex ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 0 
Portland, Ore 


San Francisco. 


Movements of Ucean Steamships. 

HAMBURG, April 30.—Arrived, the Gothia, from 
Baltimore. | 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 30.~—Arrived, the 
Lord Clive, from Liverpool. 

NEW YORK, April 30.—Arrived, the Illinois, 
from Antwerp. 

LONDON, April 30.—Sighted, the Weser, from 
Baltimore for Bremen. 


FLAMES RAGING AT CHENOA. 


Fire Breaks Out Near Midnight Threaten-. 
ing tne Destruction of the Town. 
BLooMiIneToN, III., April 30.—[Special. ]— 
At 11:30 tonight a telegram was received 
from Chenoa, this county, a town of 4,000 in- 
habitants, saying that a great fire’ was rag- 
ing in the business part of the place threat- 
ening the destruction of the entire town 
and asking Bloomington to send her fire de- 


partment. Two steamers and tneir §crews. 


were dispatched on a special train at mid- 
nieht. 


NEWS Or THE NORTHWEST. 


The total revenue collections for the month 
of April in Peoria, II., were 61. 2. 864 72; total 
1 gallons, 1,564,553; total packages ex- 
por 

After a herd aut vi 1 hours the 
fire in the Aurora mine, Hurley. 
rens The loss will be from $30,000 


Ludwig Van Embden, proprietor of a hotel 
in Galena, LiL, and prominent in Odd-Fei- 
lows’ circles throughout the State. died yester- 
day of s disease of the kidneys. 1 
anative of Hamburg, Germany, was 65 
ola, and went to Galend in 1851, 
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| Vanced to third by Farrell's 
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BEATEN BY THE 


CHICAGO CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 
DAY BY LOSING A GAME, 


* 


Delegations from Kokomo, Posey County, 
and the Wabash Bottoms Triumph in 
Anson's Defeat— The Latter Keeps an 
Eye on the Turn-Stile—Pitteburg Wins 


Association and Amateur Games—Gen- 


eral Base- Ball News. 
| National, Won. Lost. P.c.| Western. 


1 7 8 Won. Lost. Pee 
ew eee * > 
Philadelphia. 5 75 t. Pa 
Pitts ‘ 
j de 
Des 
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4 
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3 
2 
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. pP.t.\ Inter-State. Won. 
„846 Quincy... 
vansvilie.... 


— Colm m Ol Dodo 


n at Philadelphia; Wash- 
ington ew 
land . 0 
American tion—Athletics at Columbus: Bal- 
timore at 2 yn; Cincinnati at Kansas City; Louis- 


ville at St. — 
Western Association—#t. Paul at Denver; Minne- 


clati 
apolis at St. Joseph; Milwaukee at Omaha; Sioux 
OF nes. 


at Des Moi 
ter-State “Association—Davenport at Peoria; 
Quincy at Burlington; Evansville at Springtield. 


CHICAGO LOSEs AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Hoosters Prove Too Much for Anson's 
Men—Joy of the Natives. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind, April 3%.—[Special.] 
Among the treasures of memory which the loyal 
Hoosier will cling to and cherish will be recol- 
‘lections of April 30, 1889, in Indianapolis. Here in 
Washington's inaugural- was duly cele- 
brated, and after the celebration the 
Hoosier base-vdall team defeated An- 
son’s gentlemen. The centennial festivities 
faded into insignificance when compared with 
the ball game. Patrons of the National pastime 
from Kokomo, Rushville, Greenfield, Thorntown, 
the Wabash bottoms, and various rts on the 
Wabash Canal occupied private xes, grand 
stands, and bleaching board seats, and seats on 
the grass in front of the bleaching boards. They 
were inflatea with loyalty and enthusiasm, sup- 
plied with mellifiuous buzz-saw voices, and pos- 
séssed great energy and remarkable endurance. 

An emotional insanity theorist could not have 
found a better lot of subjects to observe. Their 
manifestations of partisan feeling were super- 
latively frenzied and violent. They did not 
allow their emotions to develop choking or ap- 
oplectic sensations, but relieved themselves by 
giving vent to their feelings upon the 
slightest occasion. They started in with 
spirit and finished strong. If they can be gath- 
ered again it will be safe to back them in a yell- 
ing contest to a finish against any crowd that can 
be collected elsewhere, Their presence and con- 
duct had a marked effect on Capt. Anson. 
The old man is a stockholder 
Chicago Club, and the presence of 4,000 
howliag Hoosiers, who paid fifty cents each at 
the gate, was quite cheering to him because his 
club received one-eighth of the gate money. The 
‘result of the game made “ Injianna” happy or 
will make it happy when the rural cranks«get 
back to their towns, and Anson, altbough dis- 
11 by the loss of the game. was compensated 

y the gate receipts and the probability of big 
crowds at future games. 

The two teams took part in the centennial pro- 
cession, which began moving at 2 o'clock, and 
dispersed at 3:30. The Indianopolis team rode 
on a tally-ho, while the gentlemen occupied 
carriages. For three-quarters of an hour before 
the time set for the game crowds bustied in front 
of the ticket offices and struggled to squeeze up 
to the two turnstiles at the entrance. en 
the jam Was greatest Anson went to one of the 
gates and assisted the officer who was working 
the turnstile. He played a forty minutes’ en- 
gagement there, and by bracing himself against 
the crowd and helping fat men and delicate 
women rendered valuable assistance. He re- 
mained until the crowd was all in. It was ten 
minutes after4 when he went on the field, bis 
r eliciting a cheer from the crowd 
which had been howling Play ball.“ 

THE GAME. 
resented Dwyer and: Flint in 
hitney and Daily occupied cor- 
responding itions for the home team. 
Dwyer'’s delivery was bit eigat 
times for a total of nine These, 
together with four bases balls, 
two passed balls and three errors vieided six 
runs to the Hoosiers. Whitney's down-shoots 
were hit for six singles,three Goubles, and a 
three-bagger, an aggregate of fifteen bases. He 
gave one man a base on balls, and this and one 
error added to the batting work gave the Chi- 
c five runs. 
lasscock got a run for his side in the first 

inping. The first four balls pitched by Dwyer 
ne him a base. A low throw to first by 

wyer permitted him to run to third, and 
* single to centre brought him 
in. n the second inning Daily scored the 
second run for the side. Starting with a base on 
balls he went from first to third when Farrell 
misjudged Hines’ fly to right, and scored when 
Hines ran for second, Flint throwing to second 
and Pfeffer making a quick return, which Daily 
beat to the plate. 

The fourth gave the home side two more runs 
and the visitors their first. ‘Myers led with a hit 
to centre and was forced to second when 
Daily was given a base on balls. Hines“ 
out at first advanced Myers to 
third and — to second. Hassett's out 
at first scored yers anda passed bali gave 
‘Daily a tally. Van Haltren scored for the Chi- 
cagos on a couple of two-baggers to centre, one 
by uimselt, the other by Anson. 

In the fifth inning the Hoosiers secured their 
fifth run. Glasscock led off with a double and 
was sent home by a single to contre by Denny. 

The Chicagos got their second run in the sev- 
enth, when Pfeffer hit safely to right, was ad- 
ouble to left, and 
got home throtgeh Daily's muff of Bassett's 
throw after fielding Burns’ grounder, The gen- 
tlemen guaged Whitney's drops in the eighth 
and clubbed them wickedly. Ryan began 
with a grounder to left and Van Haltren fol- 
lowed with a base on balls. A three-bagger to 
centre by Duffy brought m two tuns, and An- 
son's single to right tied the score. With nobody 
out, Anson tried to steal second and was put 
out. Then Pfeffer was thrown out, and Farrell 


The Chicagos 
the points, and 


f retired on strikes. 


The winning run was scored by Whitney in the 
ninth after two men were out. He got first on 
balls aad advanced to third on Schoeneck’s low 
liner over Van Haltren to the left fence, and 
scored when Giasscock hit safely to right. Den- 
ny $ fly to Pfeffer left Schoeneck and Glasscock, 
The score: 


2 Chicago. 


2 
v 
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Ryan. 0. f.. 
V’nHi’ltr’n, K 


Whitney, p.. 
oen’ck, lb 


_ Totals... i 


wyer, p.. 
Flint. e... 
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1 m em oases } 
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Totals. 


oe 
ener 


Bassett, Flint. Farrell, Ryan. 
int, L. Wild pitch—Dwyer. Time—1:20. 
Umpire—Barnum. | 


New York, 9; Washington, 7. 

NEw York, April 30.—The game at St. George, 
S. I., today was well played, and asthe final re 
sult was uncertain the interest did not flag at 
any time. The batting and fielding were spirited, 
and the base running of the daring kind which 
so delights the onlookers. The score: 

{Ri 5 514 J] Washingt n. 
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ew York, 2; Washington. 

hite—Carney, O’Rourke, 3: Healy. Three-base 
bit—Ebright, Home run&s—Carney, Boright. First 
base ; Connor, - Whitney, 
First base on er- 
7 2. Struck out—Ew- 
bright, 3; Ewing, 2. Wia 
mpires—McQuade 
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Fhlladelphia, 7; Boston, 6. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 30. — Philadelphia 
won a game from Boston today. Sanders was ef- 
fective except in the eighth inning, when the vis- 
itors found him for four singles. Maaden pitched 
# fairly good game, but the Phillies got in their 
hits well together. The score: 
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Two Games from Cleveland—Resualts of 


28 ton 
— at Indianapolis; Cleve- 


the Capital of Hoosierdom the centennial of 


in the 


. bours. 


the tune of 12 to 7. 


Pittsburg Captures Two Games. 


‘Prtrssurc, Pa., A 30.—Base hits the | 
‘qoute tun oda was Uae by l 


dominated at this morning’s Pittsburg- Cleveland 
game. Gruber was batted without mercy, no in- 
ning Gscaping without a base nit. Galvin scat- 
tered the visitors’ hits with the exception of the 
second inning. Stricker was badly spiked in the 
fourth inning by Hanlon and e Gike tak- 
ing his place. seventh inning was notabie 
for four wild throws, the home team making two 
runs on one hit. The score: 


Pittsburg. IAN 


2 
3 
3 
1 


* 
* 


ith, .. 
Galvim, p. 


bet tt ee 
—— 
SS 8228 


Gilks, W. 


Totals 


Cleveland 
yoo ns—Pittsburg, 5 10% X 41 
| ru _ Of evelan 
E 
8— urg. 5; Cleveland, t 
ball—CarroH, Miller. First base on -Cleveland, 
a— 


2 Struck —Kuehne, McAleer. ; 
Zimmer, L Wild itch alvin. at 
Umpire—Lynch. 0 8 . a mete: 
The national holiday and few ments of 
sunshine after noon attracted over 5.500 people 
to Recreation Park to see the Pittsbu win 
their second game today. Conway celebrated 


hia first appearance this season by a home-run | 


hit over left centre-field fence—the longest hit 
ever made on the home r for which 
he was applended for fully ten minutes. Both 
he and Beattin pitched well, outside of twelve 
bases on balls, only one of which succeeded in 
scoring. Twitchell made a megnificent one- 
handed catch against the fence in the eighth 
inning. The score: 
Pittsburg. (Ri IP: Ale 


Hanlon, 9 K.. 0 
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0. Struck out—Dunlap, Tebeau. P 
1; Sutclife,l. Time—}:45. Umpire—Lyncb. . 


Games in the Other Leagues. 


American Association—Kansas City, 8; Cincin- . 


nati,6. Baltimore, 5; Brooklyn, 3. St. Louis, 3; 
Louisville, 2 (first game). St. Louis, 19; Louis- 
ville, 4 (second game). Columbus, 9; Athiet- 
ics, 8. : 

Western Association—Sioux City, 10; Des 
Moines, 9 Omaha, 15; Milwaukee, . St. Paul, 
15; Denver, 4 St. Joseph, 8; Minneapolis, 0. 

Inter-State Association—S 
unsville,2. Peoria, 7; Davenport, 5. 
Burlington, 4 


AMONG THE AMATEURS. 


The Whitings Drub the Garden Citys. 
Tue Whitings celebrated Centennial-Day. by 


defeating their old time rivals, the Garden Citys, 
in a hotly contested game at the Chicago Ball 


Park. Notwithstanding the great attractions of 
the day, a large crowd, composed mostly of ad- 
herents of either club, witnessed the. game. 
Merritt and Honan occupied the points for the 
Whitings and Cady and Kinzie for the Garden 
Citys. The features of the game were the home 
run of McAdams, the work of O’Brien at second, 
the pitching of Merritt, ana the fine style in 
which Selig covered centre field, The score: 
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Twe-base hite—Kinzie, Cady, Hickey, and Daty 

Three-base hits—Selig. Home run—McAdams. Dou- 
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1 
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10 
1 
0 
0 
4 
7 
24 
0. 
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b 7 Time~—Two 


ut 9 
Umpire—Sullivan.. 
Amateur Notes. 
THE TRIBUNE will print summa 
mes sent to the office and full scores 
igus. Se re Sheets wil be furnished 
THE TRIBUNE counting-reom. 
The Mayflowers defeated the Chicago Lawns 
at Chicago Lawn by a score of 6 t 10. 
The Emerson Literary Social Club beat the 


Cuemux Literary and 1 Club at Jackson Park by 


a score of 2 to The rsons won by heavy hit- 
The Mandel Bros’. Dodgers defeated the Mandel 
D. O.’s by a score of 19to 10. Batteries, for the former 
— and Peterson, for the latter Kelly and 
The Vanitys of Lake Forest, belonging to the 
Western College League, crossed bats with the Keno- 
shas of Kenos * W is. The game was played at Lake 
Forest, and resulted in a victory for the former, the 
score being 12 to . As the Kenosha team is a strou 
11 * of amateur players the Lake Forests fee 
els over their —.— and think they have a mort- 
gage on the championship of the College League. 
The Austits did up the Oak Parks at Austin to 
7. Batteries—For the Austins, Brown 
and Kiauck; for the Oak Parks, Webb and Wright. 
Base hits—Austins, 14; Oak Parks, 6. Score: 
0304203 — 
02010002 2-7 
. Andrews and the Lyon & Heal 
teams of the Mercantile Le e met at Jackson Par 
in a hotly contested game, which resulted in a score 
of 8to 7 in favor of the former. Score: 
A. H. Andrews 1180200108 
Lyon & He alas 11001 @7 
The Sheffields defeated the Niagaras yostentey 
afternoon in a closely contested: game at the Shef- 
1 h teams did excellent work in the 
in a manner that would 


battery work of 
in the points for the Niagaras and Stediger, Stimms, 
and inde for the Shefiields, Stediger struck out 
plowse men and received good support. The follow- 
ng is the scure: ' 
Sheffields 20.0 1032.1 1-8 
Niagaras. . 3900101 8 0-8 
Mullen & Co’s. nine of the Market Street 
League defeated the Rock Island club vesterday by a 
score of bto8& The features of the game were tae 
fielding and batti of the Mullens and the battery 


work of the Hock Islands. 


Mullen & C —.—3 61222 — 
ullen — oe 3 — 
Rock Island 120 0 20 605 
The Sheffields defeated the Niagaras yesterday 
afternoon in a well played game. Walsh an ebber 
formed the battery for the Sheffields and Sted 
and Stevens for the Niagaras. McCarthy espeécia 4 
distinguished himself at the bat and in the fel 
Stediger pitched a fine game, Striking out eleven 


Sheffield... ss. 00110-2028 
90102 1 0-4 


heffield 


Western 
Lake Vie 


FOUR RACES IN THE MUD. 


The Last Day at Memphis Marred by Mie 
erable Weather. 

Mremputis, Tenn., April 30.— (Special.j—The 
rain pbured down in torrents last night, leaving 
the track muddy today, the closing day of the 
meeting. There were several scratches in con- 
sequence, so that the first race was declared off, 
there being only one left out of the five entries. 
Only three started in the Cotton Buyers’ Handi- 
cap, Spokane being drawn on account of the con- 
dition of the track. The thoroughly seasoned 
Kee Vee Na won pretty much as she liked, 
Brown Princéss with the top weight making 
rather a poor show in the mud. Corrigan s 
Boodler, the other starter, ran fairly well, but it 
is doubtful if he or the Princess can be classed 
as good Derby material. . 7 

Of the list of Derby candidates that have run 
bere the only really formidable ones are Spokane 
and Castaway, and they are probably named in 
the order of merit. There is no dangerous Sub- 
urban candidate here—not even Hypocrite—whiieé 
Clay Stockton may be relegated to the list of re 
spectable selling platers. No really first-class 
animals ran here, possibly excepting Spokane 
and Riley, but the material was of a kind to 
make, good racing. The meeting was by long 
odas the most successful ever held here. The 
privileges of one kind and another about paid 


the expenses, while about $30,000 was taken in at 


the gate during the eight days. 

Scully won three stakes with Lottie Wall, 
Hypocrite, and Fairy Queen; the Beverwick 
Stable won two with Brown Princess and Tudor; 
Ed Corrigan captured one with Riley; Tucker 
won two with Strideway and Kee Vee Na; and 
Eugene Leigh won one with Wrestler. Tucker 
won more of the purse money than any other 
owner. followed by Ed Corrigan and. the Bever- 
wick Stable. The 23-year-old filly Kee Vee Na 


won more money than any other animal, captur- 


ing four purses and a stake. 

About three-fourths of the stables go hence to 
Nashville, where the meeting begins Thursday, 
the stake event that day being the Two Thou- 
sand. A few of the strings, including those of 
Tom O'Hara, Dave Waldo, * a portion of Ed 
Corrigan’s, will be shipped irect to the West 
Side Park, Chicago. at Cor sends his 
norses direct to uisville, and a portion of 
Tucker's will be *— * same direction, the 
others gomg to Nas e. 

The 1 tor today are as follows: 
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ie won, Biarney Stone second, Le 
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GOOD PRICES FOR THOROUGHBREDS 


The Sale of Yeariings at Lexington Well 
Attended—Some Transaction 


al! of the United States and Canada, 
Highty-four head changed hands for 960.920, an 
uverage of $725. There was quite a contest de- 
tween Ireland Brothers and Dwyer Brothers over 
the bay colt full brother to Sir Dixon, the 
ay — finally 

. e also ot 
Buddhist te . 5 the ro 

colt by Longfellow, 

dam Sea Shell, for 81.700; a half brother t 
Barnes, by Hindoo, for $3,200; a brother to Bur- 
ton, for $1,200; a sister to Jim Gore, for $1,500. 

Ireland Bros. bought a brother to Washburn 
for $1,100, a 4 colt by Billet, dam Lady of the 
Lake, for $1, Roche & McClelland bought a 
brother to Brakeman for $1,500, and W. R. Liteh- 
er paid $1,050 for a Longfellow brown colt, dam 
Indemnity. S. W. Wolden of Middleburg, Md., 


paid $1,000 for a bay colt Billet, dam Fran- 
Re y by d. 


DRIZZLING RAIN AT IVY CITY, 


A Large Crowd Braves the Elements to 
Witness Five Good Races. : 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 90.—The closing of 
the Government departments resulted in a large 
crowd atthe races today. A drizzling rain fell 
at intervals during the entire day. The track 
was quite heavy, but the light rain laid the dust, 
and the time, all things considered, was fair. 


ood, 

Pa trocles won in 1 
one. Letretia third. 

th steeplechase— Starters: Bob Miles, er- 

n, Jake Shipsey, Mentm and Killar- 

. v orse fell or threw his rider save Her- 
cu who won. Elphin’s rider captured him and 
pluckily rode Over the course, taking second money. 


dan Francisco Race Summaries. 

BAN FRANCISCO, Cal, April 30.—At the Bay 
District track today: 

First one and a quarter miles, sell urse 
$250—Duke Spencer won, Black Piqot 9 Jou 
1 R- bake fi hte of ile—Guilo won, 

n es, fly ofa m u 

e e Ran 

e, one and one-e miles 
olds — and Flood Trae ran a dead heat or 
first place, Wild Oats third. Time. 1.57%. 

Fourth race, owners’ handicap—W on by Geraldine, 

White Cloud second, Al Farrow third. me, 1: 


quarters of a mile, handica urse 
on by Bessie Shannon, Hello second. Longshot 


The Hawes Marder Trial. | 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala., April 30.—The theory of the 
defense in the Hawes case has been that R. D. 
Thompson, who resembles Hawes, was the man 


seen on the dummy line with little May. the 
night of the murder. 


After all the evidence was 
in this morning the prosecution created a sensa- 
uon by unexpectedly producing Thompson on 
the stand, who swore that he left Birmingham 
three weeks before the murder. He voluntarily 
came from Thomasville, in response to a tele- 
gram, to clear himself, he says, of the attempt 
to fix the crime on him. 


Sullivan’s Ex-Manager in Trouble. 


MONTREAL, Que., April 30.—Harry Phillips, ex- 


manager for John L. Sullivan, and Andy Ma- 


loney. a Montreal sport, have been committed 
‘for triai for unlawfully 
814.000 worth of jewelry belonging 


themselves of 
to a Toronto 

George von Reinholtz, a traveling saies- 
man for the firm, took the jewelry to Montreal, 
lost it to Phillips in Mahoney’s gambling rooms, 
and fled to New York. Bail was refused. 


Dress the Hair 


With Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Its cleanli- 
ness, benéficial effects on the scalp, and 
lasting perfume commend it for uni- 
versal toilet use. It keeps the hair soft 
and silken, preserves its color, prevents it 
from falling, and, if the hair has become 
weak or thin, promotes a new growth. 


To restore the original color of my 
hair, which had turned aturely 
gray, I used ae gt Hair Vigor with en- 
tire success. I cheerfully téstify to the 


Efficacy 


of this preparation.”—Mrs. P. H. David- 
son, Alexandria, La. 

IT was afflicted some three 
‘scalp disease. My hair was fal out 
and what remained turned gray. I was 
induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and 
in a few weeks the disease in my scalp . 
disappeared and my hair resumed its 
origitin. nag Ns v.) S. 8. Sims, 
Pastor U. B. Church, St. Bernice, Ind. 

A few years ago I suffered the entire 
loss of my hair from the effects of tetter. 

I hoped that after a time nature would 
repair the loss, but I waited in vain. 
Many remedies were suggested, none, 
E such 8 — 1 
Ayer’s or, an use 

The result wae all I could have desired. 
A growth of hair soon came out all over - 
my head, and grew to be as soft and 
heavy as I ever had, and of a natural 
color, and firmly set. —J. H. Pratt, 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mase 
Sold by Druggists and Perfamers. 
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Perfection Attained. i 


PERRINS’ 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 


With Mellen Bray’s Lacing Studs, 
Do Not Catch, 
Do Not Unfasten,. 
Do Not Cut the Lacing. 
Demand Gloves with LACING. 
and xo will appreciate the great IMPRO 
M over lacing hooks. eek 
EASILY IDENTIFIED on the gloves, be- 
ing smaller and much neater in design. 
| SOLD BY 


Manoel 


117 to 123 State-st. 


Pond’s Extract is al- 
ways enclosed in buff 
wrapper having land- 
scape trade mark. 
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There's many little catchy 
points about stylish and 
dressy Spring Overcoats that 
the average man will over- 
look in buying, and it’s one 

chance in fifty if he doesn’t 
get one of a style a year or 
two back. Of course there's 
always a similarity about 
overcoats, but now and then 
new ideas crop out, like doz- 
ens of rows of stitching on 
collar, and cuff of sleeve, or. 
it's shortened or lengthened, 
or the lapel may be a little 
different, as it is now, giving 
it the appearance of a Prince 
Albert; then then box-backs, 
lap seams, corded seams, in- 
laid three-quarter velvet col- 
lar—most of these are entire- 
ly new this season, and we've 
introduced them in nearly all 
our spring overcoats—it 
doesn't increase the cost of 
the garment particularly, but 


2. J it's stylish, and such things 


are always admired. 38 as 
a.commencer—neat, service- 
able coat; $10 is better; $12 
a little better, and so on up 
to $35; full of silk and satin, 
with all the tailored-to-order 
effects. | ie 
Low prices are not always 
linked to poor qualities it's 
a mistake to condemn an 
article simply because it's 
cheap. A shoe that weill 
sell you.at $4, while it’s cheap 
its as honest an article as 
ever was made—best-domes- 
tic calf, hand welt. Our boys’ 
$2 shoes are of splendid ma- 
terials. and excellently fin- 
ished; they are dressy, and 
will stand the wear. Full ine 
of low-cut calf and patent 
leathers, bicycle und tennis 
shoes, on which we save you 
about a dollar a pair. 
You'll step into an exclu- 
sive hatter’s, call for some 
popular make, pay the price, 
“and nine times. out of ten 
you've paid one dollar more 
than we are asking for the 
same or perhaps better hat. 
Take our $5 Silk Hat you 
can’t buy it elsewhere for less 
than 66. So with Derbys. 
what we ask $2, $3, $4, $5 for. 
is one dollar more at the 
hatter’s. Almost the same 
difference in Children’s Hat 
and Cap Novelties. 
Couldn't fit better if they d 
been made—that’s the aver - 
age verdict about our White 
Dress Shirts—g1.00, $1.25, 


61.50. FBF 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
State end Adams · sts 
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ute particles of sand will group them- 
in all sorts of »eculiar shapes, forming 
re a circle, there bart of an ellipse, in one 
@ curve, and in another a line that re- 
@ mountain range on a map, so the 
in that hall was grouped in the 
fantastic figures. The members sat in 
e circular wheat 
on the steps 
hey scrambled onto the sample 
i windowsills, and occupied the 
reporters’ booths and telegraph 
er tables. In the grain pits were 
two large circles of humanity, those 
upper steps rising above those below. 
the market reporters’ 
of human beings rose above the sur- 
Elevated curves of men 
ched along the gigantic 
and another circle formed around 
near the east end. Between 
the space was filled by a 
close together. It was a most 
unique sight. 
and blue were prevalent in the 
the ladies. The red, white, and 


n 


121 
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Red, whi 
of 


‘blue gathered strength as it rose upwer | ad 


met the bright rays of sunshine failing 
througt. the high win¢ows until it flashed 
and glittered in une 5,000 little flags that were 
waved overhead by an enthusiastic chorus 
singing the National hymns. 
Mr. Tomlins stood on a table, a flag in 
hand, teading a chorus of 500, mostly 
ladies, trained for the occasion. Many men 
to whom, large audiences have become a 
familiar sight said they had never seen a 
picture so perfect in colo and so unique 


in ping. 5 
were simple and tasteful. 


decoration 
‘The baicony at south end of the hall was 
and shields. On 


covered with bunting, 


ground for a picture of Washington. Above 
this was raised a huge semi-circular arch, 
nsisted of a shieid 
encircled by a wreath 
rom the centre trian- 
gular stripes of red and white rau to the outer 
circle, which was blué, with stars of white. 
On the top of the arch was a figure of Colum- 
bia, at the east end one of Justice, and at 
the west a figure of Ceres, the deity of those 
products with which the Board of Trade is 

mainly vccupied. _ r 
hi north gallery, in which stood Chairman 
E. Nelson Blake and the speakers, was dec- 
orated with bunting and flags along its entire 
length. Over the centre was suspended a 
shield with the eagle above and the 
E Pluribus Unum ia large black type. 
one on entering the hall received a 
Hag, which, during the songs, was 
Ford's Zouaves were present. The 
ts were in the hands of Sheriff 
who, with his deputies and bailiffs, 
tained a remarkable degree of order for 
uch an immense audience. The Elgin band 
ed the accompaniments for the choruses 

d a few pieces of orchestral music. 

Mr. Blake, the Chairman, in calling the 


meeting to order, said: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Permit me to join 
co tulations on all that this 
2 brings to our minds of the 
— 3 and our hopes for the fut- 
joy of this celepration today 
some things that we are 
overlook. We are bvboast- 

our among the 
No other power so great 
exaltation in its first cent- 
not dealt so with any nation.“ 
New England soil by men 
for liberty and not for gain, 
grew with tne colo- 
strengthened with their 
ders of our Nation were men 
righteousness exalteth a na- 
reproach to any people,“ and 
must not forget it or 
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nations of the world from 
is full of this declaration— 
strew the highway of the 
f laiming this great truth. 
Jehovah out of their ac- 
into their counsels their 
their suns set in darkness 
e na ingdom 
shall perish, yea, those na- 
— 5 — 

naugutal anniversary we today 
to his high office, whether in 
a devotion to principle, to duty, 
made him a marked man among 
reverence for the Almighty gave 
rence of his soldiers and offi- 
singleness of aim and pur 
him the love and respect of all 
their country. The debt 
Nation retry a can never — 22 

f trugeling people 
lends, nations in the throes of bloody and of 
— D i tre — aan * 
exam as u exert uring the 
of this century past. The vital lesson of 
n 

recognition of Jehovah whic 

the fathers and nders of this Nation mani- 
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ade of persons, of individuals. 
*s character is a part of the nation’s 
be separated from it. Vicious in- 


e the sowing of tomor- 

The nation that sows to the winu 
the whirlwind. Wrong and injustice 
es of - tomorrow. 


sink into 


Xxaitation. 
not ode 


they will 


the WwW ness is weakness. How 
nials this 


y Nation will observe will 
enter how closely we follow the illustrious 
—— of Washington earlier founders 
country. In measuring a nation’s true 

n its selfish wealth weakens and ener- 
efforts are more ele- 


t 
uck 


use had subsided “ Colum- 
Ocean,” was sung. The 
the messages and letters, 
elsewhere, after which the 
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_the many gifted young clergymen of 
has coveted — | drawn 

ward march there is one that I 

to you. Possibly he needs 

but it us éminently Stting that 

al Church, with its 


he arose. He said: = Te 


are two flowers, 
Which grew upon a 
to the ve 


wu in 
Itis interesting today to think if | 
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of any political Sans 2 nage 
crowning of Charlemag, 
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the western end of the Roman Empire 
fell it was certain that the human race bad de- 
cided that Cwesarism was done foreve 


force. 
— monte kone 
sible was it to erect u 
on 
ro agg 
: ty, there 


pire which was not sup- 
voluntary and loyal allegiance. 

t there in Rome, under the Roman 
every ~epportunity for Roman 

had come into the world a 

of Jesus of Nazareth. That 

a national institution with 

and conscience of humanity. He had 

@ristocracies of the that 


and corn pits 
around 


ys 
d destroy that nation, 


tocrat. 
ladies and gentlemen, it was not in some 
. it has not been the 
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393 continuous dent, and all che 
way th those centuries they led 
ar and recreated 9 

e was 3 chaos at the close of the 
fifth century. tion was what power 
should come into take hol 


long fight. 
reac your 


telling the world that the West beiongs to Christ 
and not to Mohammed, You look still farther 
and you see a battle between brothers upon the 
field. You go still fartherinto the history and 
you are standing with Hardid and his iegions 
against William the Conqueror at the bat- 
tie of You go into France at 
a still. later — and you are 
— with oan of Are at the 
gates of Orleans, from which she heralds the En- 
glish hosts. and makes France and France's fut 
1 And zust at that time there seems 
to burst upon the world a tremendous glory of 
morning. The d ages have gone, but these 
splendid ideas have ruled. There is John Wick- 
lifle, who has translated the Bible. There in the 
heavens is John Huss, who has died for that 
Bible. There, also, by-his 1 is John Guten- 
berg, who will print that Bible. There is the 
leader, Martin Luther, of a great reformation, 
and, at last, here is Christopher Columbus, who 
comes und gives to the principles of that Bible 
anew world for their 
plause. } 1 

There were other contests, as you know, ladies 
and gentlemen, but we must see this background 
of history to understand the leader of the 
American Republic. In Engiand, for example, 
after King Aifred, these great thoughts grew and 
develo with every day and night until at last 
on the throne of England sat James I., a Stuart, 
@ man of tremendous egotism and of colossal 
political ignorance—s man who did not under- 
stand at all the fact that every man has a right 
to himself—a man who did not see at all the new 
principle that man Was more valuable-than in- 
stitutions, and that thrones, and kings, and 
sceptres, and rules existed for man, and man did 
not exist for them. i 

In 1620. there was born out of the revolution, 
which was brought about by the rebellion ef 
Parliament against the Kg. the movement 
which brought the Pilgrim Fathers to America. 
In 1620 they landed upon our shores. They car- 
ried in that Mayflower the same political prin- 
ciples for which Hampton and Cromwell and 
Jonn Elliott had fought and fought. They 
brought these conceptions to our land. because 
‘it was impossible that they snould succeed in 
England. England was entirely too small an 
island for such large ideas. [Applause.) It took 
u vast continent, that stretched from ocean 
to océan, to take in the splendid concep- 
tions that were on Cromwell's sword. 
All the way through our political life there were 
blowing great breezes from the North, and from 
the West, ana from the South. It was impossi- 
ble for a boy born on a great continent like this 
to have littie ideas of political right. He saw in 
these splendid mountains the types of the great 
political ideas that should rule’ the future. He 
saw in these rich valleys some suggestions of the 
rich thoughts that should control in years to 
come, 

Look down there in Virginia. There is a boy 
sitting on his mother’s knee and he has within 
his soul a tremendous vision. That vision is the 
vision of his own imperious conscience. He be- 
gins his life, and he has outside of his life another 
vision, a vision of the imperial opportunity in 
America. He sees and heasks, what a mighty 
stage does man require, as he looks at the moun- 
tains and sees the rivers and views the valleys as 
a young Virginia surveyor. He looks into his 
own conscience, and he says, what a tremendous 
platform does 4 man require, as he sees the im- 
B responsibilities of nis life and stands face 
to Lace with his own ideas in this country. 

In 1775 England, who had neglected to use our 
Cromwell as her leader, who had hung the head 
of Oliver mweil upon her chief gate of polit- 
ical thoughi and aspiration, had no conception of 
that spirit \which walked amidst these forests 
and lingered along these rivers and hid within 
the shadows of these mountains. You can never 
understand the greatness of the American polit- 
ical idea until you see how in 1775 it gatnered 
from every page of heroic history words that 
should be used in that mighty struggle. 

There.wus the story that had been written on 
the pages of history by the Huguenots of France. 
They had been fleeing among the mountains from 
these intolerances. They had feit the power of 
a King who believed that he did not owe any re- 
sponsibilities to the ople whom he ruled. 
There also were the Scottish-Imsh. They had 
the grand memories of John Knox; they remem- 
bered also their own heathery hills and their 
gongs of freedom. There were the Swedes of 
Delaware, who hud descended from the soldiers 
of Gustavus Adolphus, whose fathers and grana- 
fathers had been killed upon the battlefield. 
There also stood the cavalier who had fought 
with the Puritanin England. He had settied 
Virginia; he had brought over his elegant man- 
ners, but he had been touched with this great 
idea. There in Pennsylvania was the Quaker, 
with his broad hat and his broad understanding. 
There also, in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
‘was the Puritan, the child of those who came in 
ithe Mayflower bearing with them the sacred 

hought for which Cromwell had fought and John 

Elliott nad gone to prison. Where was the man 
ho could incarnate a!) these powers? | 

| Then, ladies and gentiemen, out of the shadow 

| George Washing- 

swore flashing 

uu ory, his 


and asked England to surrender to these new 
ideas. Ladies and gentiemen, it was the old 
Aght—it was Cromwell meetiug Charles the 
First, and at last conquering him. It was the 
ransference of that old conception to our own 
‘lana 


| When this t leader had finished his course 
las a soldier, the great ideas with which he had to 
deal bad their grandest battle and tneir surest 
‘triumph. If we call the fields of Yorktown and 
Valley Fo and Bunker Hill sublime, what 
‘shall we call the days of that constitutional con- 
vention, where this sublime man sat with the 
same fearless power that made John Gage ac- 
knowl George Washington General of the 
Unitea States. 

At last the Constitution came. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, my friends, is t“ rec- 
ord of a noble Americanism, but it is not s. aoble 
as the Americanism of George Washington. This 
man Washington had fought 
monarchy, and he wan no monarchy 
m 6-—s Ameerrica. Now, precisely 
this thought in which 
carried his genius on through all our political 
times until now. He saw that in the compro- 
mises of the Constitution there was danger. He 
knew that secession. would some day lift up its 
head. Hecould already hear the mutterings of 
the slave power. And, ladies and gentlemen, 
when Calhoun had staked everything on nulli- 
fication it was the genius of George Washing- 
ton that s in the stalwart form 
of old Andrew Jackson [applause}) and 

“By the eternal, the nian must 
be preserved.” When Robert Y. Hayne, the 
most skillful orator of the South, stood in the 
United States Senate and lifted up the princi- 

les of Calhoun in an almost matchless speech, 
t was the.genius of George Washington again 
that massed its splendid powers into the oratory 
of the great defender of the Constitution, Daniel 
Webster (applause), and he made this Union 
tremble in its citadel as he said: ‘* Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 
[Loud applause. } 

When at last these powers that had lifted 
themselves up in skillful orations and great state 
oss massed themselves at Fort Sumter and 
huriea against the flag and fortress their shot 
and shell, it was the gentus of George Washing- 
ton again that stood down yonder in Springfield 
in the person of Abraham Lincoln [great 
n and said to the country: 

„believe that this country cannot 
endure half slave and half free.“ And at last, 
When our victory came in 1865, it was the genius 


| of this incomparable leader which more than all 


else seemed to promise for North and South a 
large and splendid future. 

Ladies and gentiemen, I present to you George 
Washington as the typical leader of our Ameri- 
can thought. His genius is American in every 
fibre. His thoughtis our hope, and his inspira- 
tion shall de our praise. We look at 
him today in the heavens of 
tory, far removed from the Cesars and 
Napoleons. He is with William of Nassau. He 
is with Oliver Cromwell. He is with Phocion. 
He is with the great leaders of the heurt and 
hope of mankind, and we say, My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof. [Tumultuous applause.] 


SPEECH OF THE REV. M&. M'INTYRE. 


The Second Address Delivered at the Board 
of Trade Meeting. 
After the National airs had been sung the 


Chairman said: 

The Executive Committee have given to you 
the tinest audience in the city, in the finest hall, 
the finest musicand the best speakers, and I now 
have the pleasure to introduce to you the Rev. 
Mr. McIntyre of the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the North Side. 8 

The Rev. Mr. McIntyre was given a cordial 


reception. He said: : 

MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: 
The wise man, Solomon, has said that there is a 
time for everything, a season for every purpose 
beaven. And now has come the timeand 
Season for a general rejoicing, a great jubi- 
people. We have come 


ene should ring 


time oes every 
f woman Iii under 
our land should rejoice in 


as bt 
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is glori- 
unto 83 5 X. 

is not re . In ar 
: crannies of ouf city and 
few men who 
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perpetual empire. [Ap-’ 


no 


is 
ble to please all ple, and no man, 
able pl peo ri 


bination of men, shall ever be able to 


wite. His back was at the wall, and, 
in for it, be said: I repeat that it is a 
thing that when the Lord was makigg people 

e made man first and thea made a woman to 
suit him. for it he had made woman first and 
then tried to make a man to suit her he would 
be hammering away at it yet.“ note «wun I 
say we cannot please all people laughter]. but 
the vast majority of American citizens are shout- 

They are assembled in the town- 

; music is on 

the wind; tell again 
the rich and glorious and eloquent story of 
American liberty. It is well at it should be 
told, for there is no such page in the book that 
holds the record of the progeny of the world’s 
progress as the glowing page which tells the 
story of the last 100 years. [I say you cannot 
only take any 100 years but you can take any 
1,000 years Out of history and you cannot match 
the last 100 years of America in progress, 
in material in lect- 
ual rogress, in progress. 
in moral progress, in spiritual progress, for I am 
one of those that believe that the world is bet- 
ter—politically, morally, and religiousiy—than it 
ever was before. Let no man teli you that all 
politicians are corrupt, that ali statesmen can 
be bribed, that every woman has her price. The 
man who talks so is a wolf. He would make you 
corrupt. I tetl you this old globe is rich in good 
men and women (appiause}, and this country of 
— has thousands and tens of, thousands of 

em. 

Go back along the s of history clear to the 
time in the dim dawn of things when history runs 
into myths and look at the progress the nations 
have made in a hundred years. That is a brief 
period in the history of a nation. It means much 
toa man. It is the whole record of a man’s life, 
but when a nation is a hundred years old it is 
just entering its teens. Where in any thousand 
years did Britain, Egypt, 
or any other nation ever show the 
world such a glorious record as we can 
point to in 100? here are there any such char- 
acters as we can point to in the last 100 years? 
There are great men in the past. Go back to 


time of Caesar, and Hannibal, and Pompey, and. 


Phocion and come on do... through the great 
men of the Middle Ages to Napoleon and Orom- 
well and stand them all up in a group, and then 
set in the midst of them the matchless Ameri- 


can, Wasbington, and he stands towering above 


them. Measure that man whose stern face looks 
down upon you yonder; measure him every way, 
and I say he is the stateliest soul ever swathed 
in human clothing. 

THE NATION’S STRUGGLE. 

You have heard the story of old Buckston, the 
great London banker, who bad muscles like the 
cables of a ship, nerves like whip cords. and a 
massive heart under his broadcioth coat. He was 
loved by every man, woman, and child in Lou- 
don. One hot August day, coming through Hyde 
Park, he passed the commoas and saw the chil- 
dren at play around their mothers and their 
nurses. As he started down the graveled 
avenue he heard a great shout. Look out, look 
out!“ Fearful cry—froze the blood in his veins— 
clotted the ruby current around his heart, and 
He stood still, for the fearfal cry was from a 
liceman with a smoking pistol in his hand. e 
said: “Look out!. Mad dog! Maddog!" There, 
bounding down the graveled drive came a huge 
English mastiff, rushing with fearful speed, with 

eyes glaring in their sockets, mouth dropping 
ropes of poisonous foam. It wus an awful plate 
for one man to be—the chiidren behind him wee 
ing; the mothers huddling the babies to their 
breasts and lifting prayers to Heaven for help 
—no place to run to—the beast was on m. 
Buckston saw his duty, a dead sure thing. Three 
ste brought the man between the crouching 
children and the brute. For one awful instant 
man and dog eyed each otber. The brute 
crouched like a panther on the gravel and 
then raised, opened his white teeth, and with 
a mighty leap sprang at Buckston’s throat 
Buckston’s neck was like a stag's for 
brawn. And over his shoulders flowed 
the black terror of his hair. The rush of the 
brute was awful, and with its sharp claws tore 
and cut the shirt from his breast, and the white 
fangs neared nis throat, but he clutched the 
brute around the throat with his hands. His 


muscles turned to steel; his fingers to iron; he 


held him clear of the gravel, and with all his 
splendid strength ia his fingers forced his tongue 
from his jaws. The brute surged and shook and 
cluvched at bim trying to get at his 
fiesh. The foam of the poison - flowed Sover his 
cuffs and his coat, but still he stood there—still 
he held the beast, while the policemen gathered 
around with their smoking pistols and sai 
Let it go, Buckston, let it go.“ But he h 
turned to bronze. He heard nothing, and when 
the last quivering throe of dissolution stiffened 
its cursed carcass in the spasm of death he lifted 
it high above his head, aha, summoning his lost 
energy, fung it from him on the gravel, where 
— — 4 to rise, but lay gasping and writhing in 
ea | 
There was such a scene in our National his- 
tory, my friends. The thirteen new born col- 
onies, babes, alone under God's firmament, with 
the blessed genius of American liberty, their 
mother standing between them, huddling around 
her, a mad brute—not a dog, but a mad lion, the 


lion of Britain—leaped at the children. The trem- 
bling colonies called for help. In that moment 


God raised up a er man. Up out of the 
West raised the splendid figure of Washing- 
ton. He clutched the brute and smothered him. 
All the world looked on. For seven long years 
it filled the earth with its writhing, with its 
snarling, with its leaping; but at last tne throes 
of dissolution came into its carcass, and when 
seven years were done and the stiffening death 
gasps went along its accursed form he held it up 
one splendid moment in the sight of God and 
man, and on the biood-soaked turf of your coun- 
— the accused thing—dead, dead! [Ap- 
plause. 

Now, this is a remarkable day in our history, 
and I want.to talk to you a few moments about 
the place which our Nation holds among the na- 
tions of the earth. A few years o—only one 
and a half years sgo~it was my ‘privilege to 
travel through Europe and Asia and Africa, and 
on that. long journey I learned this fact: That 
every oue, all the people—I mean the com- 
mon people—of the world, ioves America. 
Whenever I stood atthe doorof any hut, or 
cabin. of tent and said. I am an American,” 
the tent curtain flew open, the door opened wide, 
and I was bidden to come in. They look on us as 
the babe of the nations. You know the babe 

in the fam- 
families there 
grandmother, and so in nations 
there is a grandmother.. She came to the home 
of the youngest grandchild—old mother Egypt— 
the gray-huired, dim-eyed mother of the world. 
During the centennial she came over and visited 
her youngest grandchild. You know a grand- 
mother may have forty grandchildren, but she 
always loves the youngest dest, ana 
America is the youngest of the whole 
family, and granny came over and they built a 
building on the Centennial Grounds and they 
said: Put in what you have to display here, but 
ou are the most wonderful of all the display.“ 
here sat old Mothe few 
mummies in her her 
hair gray, her lips cracked with blown 
désert sand, looking upon her youngest child, 
and you remember sne wrote over the doorway 
the most eloquent thing that was seen at the 
centennial. Do you remember the words? 
The oldest nation of the earth to the youngest 
sends Freeting.“ She nad come to visit her 
youngest grandchild. . 

If you say to the Old World, Which one of the 
nations of the earth in the last hundred years has 
paid its way, has blessed mankind, has given 
more evidences of genius, and valor, and cour- 
age, and maniiness? I think the reply of all the 
masses of the earth—not the aristocratic, not the 

Classes, but the masses—in one ringing chorus 
‘would de: America, the baby Nation. 
WHY AMERICA 18 LOVED. 


Now, there are three reasons why the people 
love America—three reasons why the people of 
the earth love America. The first reason is this: 
America has always been the most hospitable 
Nation on the earth. When the bitter 
Seven Years’ War was done and the weary, 
worn out, and weak Continental vol 
unteers found the lana tneir own, they 
might have said, it is ours, won by the sword, 
purchased by the blood of our brethren, and we 
will keep it, we will hold it; we will lock every 
port and bar every sea gate, and no foreigner 
shall enter here. Did they do tha‘? No. When 
the last sail carried the British downcast ana de- 
feated, we said to the whole human race: Come 
on; God has given this to us, not to keep, but 
simply asa trust for all the honest men and 
all the virtuous women of the whole worid. 
Do you want territory? Take your choice; there 
are 3,000 miles“ When they said: Are we not 
coming too fast? Have you room enough?’ We 
said: “Why. biess your souls, room enough? 
Our country is bounded on the north dy the 
Aurora Borealis, and on the south by the Equa- 
tor, and on the east by the rising sun, and on the 
west by the Day of Judgment. Come on. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] Come on,” we said, 
“Come on!“ But they said: “Is your land fer- 
tile?’ “Fertile? Rich? Old Egypt couldn't 
match it! Why, bless your soul, we can’t grow 
pumpkins at all because the vines grow so fast 
that they wear out the pumpkins dragging them 
2888 Fertile? Come on.“ But they said: 
oe an 


lead; look atthe coal 
measures waiting for you. O. you scoty, grimy 
miners, come ou! And they came. But an- 
other man said: I am a poet; I am a musician: 
iam an artist. Have you any beauty?” Beauty? 
We ied him to Yosemite and stood him 
banks of Mirror Lake, and 
tne 


mountains, and 
cafions, and the ficent 
We showed the 


ca 
clouds lying 
sheep at rest 


him 
on the old forehead of n. 


Rome, Greece, . 


„e heel of tyranny. 


the labyrinths of 
„18 2 ot 


and grandeur 
And we said } 


greatest ora ever 

National Legislature, epeaking of Maglané: be 
ation slature, 8 0 a 

used this : “The drum of England, keep- 


its course, belts 
one continuous circle 

the martial music of a.” 
e truthful figure, but it is only 
It is true that the sun never sets on En 
dominions, but that is because land’s domin- 
ion is scattered and shattered and flung far and 
wide over the whole earth. But it is literal! 
true thaton the solid continent which we cal 
ours the blessed sun never sets. When rosy 
fingers of sunset are touching the coasts of Alas- 
ka the sun is an hour high on the coast of Maine. 
There never is a day or a single hour that our 
glorious land is in the shades of night. 

But, then, there is agreater reason than this 
why the old countries love us. and that 
cause America is a Nation. When I 
welt there I found women wWilitig, and even chil- 
dren drudging in the dust and in dark. I saw 
women d ing burdens on the streets, work- 
ing in the harvest ficld; ap“ / said to a bright- 
faced young woman in a forcign country; 
“Where are your men? Were are your 
fathers and husbands and lovers?! Do th 
let the women do this drudgery?’ 
she said, as the teurs leaped to 
eyes, “they are taken away from us for the 
army—the King seizes them“ And the whole 
nation is standing tiptoe, screwed up to concert 
— waiting always for war, and a locust 

orde of tax collectors wring Trom these poor 
women the sustenance to sustain these vast 
armies. Now in America we have nothing .of 
that kind; the husband, the lover. the father is 
never turned away from his family. 


THiS THE BATTLEGROUND. 


But then there is another reason why they love 
America. They love her not simply because of 
her hospitality and because she ts peaceful, but 
because America is the most critical place in the 
world so far as the happiness of the human race 
is concerned. Do you notice that the old battle 
between the classes and the masses, between 
tyranny anc liberty, has been coming westward 
all the time? Do you notice that it began away 
yonder under Persia, shifted to Greece, then 
to Rome. then to Britain, then across 
the sea, till the battle was taken up here? 
Now, my friends, the classes have beaten the 
masses in this battle every time. And remem- 
ber, there is no further west. If America loses 
this battle for popular liberty, U the classes lift 
cursed monarchy on the ruins of popular govern- 
ment, then I risk nothing in saying that the 
hopes of the human race will bein darkness for 
a thousand years and they will lie moaning under 
So this is the battle we are 
making for the whole world. 

The people over in the old nations say, “God 
bless America.“ Why, today as | am standing 
here talking to you, prayers have gone up in 
Sweden and Germany, tland and Ireland. 
and many a land, God bless America, give the 
people the victory; they are the hope of the 
whole world.” So I say, if you could hear 
it, mow across the sea comes a mighty 
cheer. Like the fireman you read of the other 
day trying to save the woman in the burning 
building. He tried twice to get up his ladder. 
The flames from the lower window lapped the 
rounas of his ladder, singed his beard 
and eyebrows, and he was driven 
back. The woman pleaded in the upper 
window. He looked at her. One fellow in the 
crowd below standing in the thick mob on the 
street saw the man trembie, and, taking off 
his hat, he turned to those around him and 

“Cheer ‘the fireman! Cheer him!“ 
flung a cheer into the air that 


and both were safe. borne aloft on chat mighty 
cheer. So America in this great struggle-—not 
oniy for her liberty but for the liberty of the 
whole human raee—O, my friends, the hopes, the 
prayers, the fears of all the world are with us. 

I say that there never has been gathered upon 
the crust of this old earth such an army of 
heroes as the rugged Continentals with bold 
Washington—never, When our boys in blue in 
the War of tbe Rebellion went Sofith don’t you 
remember they seid: It is a glorious 
sight, light bars of biue steel they 
marched away, rank and file, happy hearts, 
full of hope and full of patriotism. ut remem- 
ber that those soldiers knew the North—how I 
love the word North. God bless the North, 
the warmbhearted, chubby-cheeked, big-souled, 
slow-moving old North [applause]; not always 
spoiling for a fight. not always eager for war, 
not eating fire and speaking thunder: rather 
plodding. slow, and bearing insults;~but once 
roused for some moral purposes, O, man! you had 
betterstana in the 2 ay ot one of God's planets 
spinning through the blue ether than stand in 
the K of the North! When God roused 
the North we saw them go, but remember those 
biue-coats knew that if they failed the North 
would take care of them, their children, their old 
mothers. Every husband, 2 father, every 
brother felt that if he should die in the rice 
swamps or cotton fields or cane brakes or prison 
trenches of the South the old North, like a 
loving mother, would take his childre her 
breast to cherish and to care for. 


Hk CONTINENTAL SOLDIERS. 


But when the Continentals were away they had 
no such guaranty. Washington said to them: 
I cannot promise you any wages; cannot. prom- 
iso you that will ever came back; I cannot prom- 
ise you victory. All I can promise you is the 
chance to die for God ana humanity. 

Look at the Continental leaving home. He parts 
witb his wife at the cabin-door. He knows that 


the British have hired the Indians lurking in the 


woods to come down zwith bloody tomahawks 
and torch on his cabin. He knows that that lit. 
tle timid wife must herseif hold the plow in the 
furrow and guide the oxep. He says: Wife, I 
have no money; Ll have nothing to leave. The 
country calls me, You must make the bread for 
the little brood and keep the spark of life alive un- 
til l come back, God pity me. I may never come 
back.“ And three weeks after he went away 
that cabin was a heap of ashes, and those babies 


of his slaughtered by the hearthstone and lay 


there till be came back seven years later. 

In an hour like this, my friends, do you not 
think the spirits of the blessed. dead look down 
upon us? isee Otis and Ha nilton and Lee and 
Sumner and Mariou and Gage and all the others 
standing round him and say: “Behold, O 
Father and thy country, behold what a century 
hath wrought?” Instead of thirteen colonies, 
forty-two happy States; instead of 3,000,000 
people, 60, 0000 prosperous : 
stead of t schools, . 
children in the schools of our land: instead of 
seven news rs, 70,000 shaking out intelli- 
gence daily. see the great, stern forehead, 
the massive mouth, the holy eyes bend down 
above me, and he says: Peaceful, prosperous, 
happy—are they e And I shout back: 
“Free! From where the Atlantic leaps on the 
Eastern shore to where our banner dips its 
fringes in the sundown seas there is no siave— 
—. white, or brown—all free. Thank God, all 
free!’ 

A hnndred years from now our country, more 
glorious and radiant than at present, shall aguin 
celebrate this annaive™ «ry. There will be 
speakers in Chicago a: . here will be audiences 
in Chicago; but not this ker. But I, with 
folded hands, and you, shall be laid in the valley 
in the long 81 Then more eloquent orators 
than these shall tell a grander record of a second 
century of American liberty. 

Now the oldship of State has made the first 
voyage and touched the wharf after the first trip 
of 100 years. Now we see her set out for the sec- 
ond century. Let us giveheracheer. There is 
a trusty pilot at the helm, a man cut 
by the same pattern as George Wash- 
ingtoh—the first in peace and war. 
He has his hand on the helm as the ship starts 
out on the second trip. Glorious men around 
him. Prayers rise to Heaven. See her go. 
Speed her with your cheers and prayers. As she 
disappears let as raise a mighty shout and give 
her to the god of storm, the lightning, and the 
gale. [Great applause. | 

The meeting closed with a benediction. 


_ DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AT DEPERE, WIS 


Damage Estimated at $40,000—A List of 
the Principal Losers. 

Deprere, Wis., April 30.—[Special.}—Fire 
broke out about 4 o’clock this afternoon in 
the rear of the Wingard Persons Company’s 
brick block on the East Side and soon the in- 
terior was ablaze. The two Depere engines 
got to work, and the Green Bay engine, 
which made the five miles in about thirty 
minutes. The Wingard Persons Build- 
ing being destroyed, the fire spread 
to the Transit House, a frame 
building adjoining. Cook’s Opera-House 
across the street took fire, 
after being damaged. The dwellings of Al- 
dort Verstegen, Mrs. Amy Magoon, and 
George Wood were also destroyéd. The 
large elevutor belonging to the Wingard Per- 
sons Company caught fire and burned, togeth- 
er with contents. At 7 o’clock the fire was 
under control. : 

The estimated principal losses are as fol- 
lows: Wingard Yersons Company, $26,000; 
elevator, 57,000; Transit House, Pames 
Toughey, $8,000; Albert Verstegen resi- 
dence, $2,500; Mrs. Amy Maguon, residence, 
2.500. This does not include household 
goods nor several barns burned. The loss 
will aggregate $40,000. Among the insurance 
companies interested are: Continental and 
Phoenix each $2,500; Germania of New York, 
$2,000; Firemen’s Fund, $700; N. B. & M. A., 
$1,500; Lancaster, $1,000; Commercial Union, 
$2,000; German-American, $2,500; Tina, 
$1,000 ;Milbwaukee Mechanics’, $1,000. 


Secretary Blaine Not Doing So Well. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—[Special.]— 
Secretary Blaine was not so well today, and, al- 
though it was stated that he would visit the 
State Department, he was not strong enough to 
do se and remained in his room. His physician 
was re three times. His ride did not benefit 
him; On the contrary, the fatigue attendant 
thereon showed itself in increased weakness to- 
Gay. Atia late hour tonight a visit was made to 
the Normandie. and the information was given 
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but was saved 
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DISGRACEFUL CLOSE OF THE GREAT 
CENTENNIAL BALL. 


Men and Women Forget All Sense of Pro- 
priety and Induige Beyond Reason in 
the Supper-Room—The Police Stop the 
Sale of Wine and Clear the Rooms of 
Disorderly Men ‘and Bold Women 

' Stealing the Floral Decorations. 

New Tonk, April 30.—[Special.]—While 
the opening hours of the centennial ball 
were in accord with the high character of 
the occasion and the scene in the Metropol- 
itan Opera-House was brilliant, the affair be- 
came after haif-past 12 o’clock nothing less 
than disgusting, and the respectable minority 
who remained after tliat hour declared it was 
a disgrace to the occasion, the management, 
and the city. After the President’s depart- 
ure, and while the ballroom was still crowded 
with dancers, bands of men and callow 
youths made their way to. the supper-room, 
to which they nad previously paid many 
visits, and deliberately set to work to show 
the low and beastly level to which humaa 
nature can fail. e 

The scene in the supper-room shortly be- 
fore 1 o’clock was a powerful argument in 
favor of prohibition. Groups of drunken 
lads with vacant eyes, unsteady feet, and 
reckless gayety of speech were scattered 
about the place nolding in their 
trembling hands brimming wine glasses. 


Naturally enough, the floor was soon in a 


terribly slippery and s'oppy condiuon. The 
noise was deafening. Men were shouting 
to the waiters, some of the most ineoriated 
were singing, and every now and then a 
woman’s shrill laugh would rise above the 
general diu. There were ladies present, 
in many cases escorted by sober men, 
who behaved with perfect propriety and 
were evidently seeking to satisfy legitimate 
hunger, but it was far otherwise with sev- 
eralot the gentle sex.” Two females of 
unmistakable character attracted general at- 
tention by their bold and indecorous be- 
havior, while others there were who, 
although evidently not 
the same class, were exciting equal 
comment by their unsteadiness. of speech 
and gesture. Neariy all the women present 
who had not lost their sense of propriety 
through indulgence in strong drink hastened 
to quit the scene, where indeed they were in 
more than one instance subjected to insult, 
but a few still lingered at the upper end of 
the room, possibly. unconscious of the dis- 


‘gusting scenes which were enacted at a little 


distance from them. 
STOPPED THE SALE OF WINE. 

Many of the waiters added to the general 
confusion which prevailed by their negli- 
gence and insolence. While they eageriy 
handed out bottle after bottle of champagne 
to those who “tipped” them it was 
almost impossible, except in a few 
instances, to secure anything to eat 
or drink without a compliance with their 
exactions. Food was strewn upon the floor, 
the appearance of the buffet and the space 
behina it rapidly became uninviting, and the 
noise and drunkenness increased so much 
that about twenty minutes past 1 Sergeant 
Schmittberger entered the room at the head 
of some twenty policemen and an- 
nounced that the ‘sale of wine 
must cease. The waiters, who 
been drinking freely, clamorously protested 
that they had already ceased to serve wine, 
but several struggies for the possession of 
smuggled vottles ensued. The waiters en- 
gaged in a fight which resulted in the con- 
tents of a wine glass being spilled down a 
lady’s neck, maudlin guests argued with the 
blue coats as to the propriety of their 
interference, and pandemonium reigned. 
Finally, orders were given to clear the room. 
This proved a diffleult matter. The so- 
ber folks tried to haul their drunken friends 
out of the way, but with indifferent success. 
Some of them succeeded, however, with the 
result that one or two scenes occurred 
in the corridors. A policeman seized 
one particularly disorderly individual 
attired, as were nearly all the drunkards at 
this stage, in a dress suit, and upon a deter- 
mined attempt at a rescue being made by his 
“aristocratic’’- friends pushed him into a 
closet and guarded tne door, with the assist- 
ance of a fireman, until Inspector Steers ar- 
rived and succeedea in restoring peace, 
Meanwhile policemeb, firemen, and sey- 
eral queerly dressed, tough-looking 
men were eating their fill in the supper- 
room and three or four bluecoats at the door 
were repelling tne attempts of half a dozen 
more or less intoxicated: waiters to force an 
entrance. Havin left the room these 
fellows proteste that they must be 
readmitted, but the police re- 
fused to distinguish between waiters 
and guests, and no one was allowed to enter. 
Several free fights were going on in the sup- 
per-rooms and half a dozen men were sprawl- 
ing on the wine-soaked floor, when Stuyve- 
sant Fish and InspectorSteers arrived on the 
acene and endeavored to accelerate the 
clearance of the rooms. 

DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

This was finally accomplished umid a 
crashing of glass and crockery which 
evinced the fall of many a reluctant individ- 
ual, until at last the police, by dint of pushing 
and rough handling, ejected the last brawler 
and locked the. doors. In the men's cloak- 
rooms a scarcely less disgraceful scene was 
enacted. Aline was formed extending across 
the corridor, but slow progress was made, 
and the antics and remarks of the fugitives 
from the upper rooms provoked many quar- 
rels. The scene in the room was 
not edifying as the hours went on. 
Women were dancing there, and were 
even seated in some of the boxes, who 
were evidently, to say the least, affected 
by their visits to the supper-room, and one 
rather pretty girl excited comment by ber 
obvious lack of steadiness, while her escort 
was the subject of considerable indignation 
as he strolled across the floor at the conclu- 
sion of a dance with his arm Still 
around ber waist. The strains of 
„Home, Sweet Home” effectually cleared 
the bail-room at a few minutes past 3 o'clock. 
A last disgraceful feature of the affair was 
the way in which the floral decorations were 
stolen. Huge bunches of flow were 
plucked by gues mong whom were ladies 
in décolleté toilets—by:tne irresponsible in- 
truders, until at last the persons in charge of 
the decorations were compelled to forcibly 
interfere, and in one case to eject a well- 
dressed thief who persisted in his miscon- 
duct. Sergt. Schmitberger remarked that 
it was about on a par with the French ball, 
while Capt. Reilly remarked that he had 
never before seen so many drunken 
men at any bali. As for Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, whom the reporter encountered near 
the supper room while the ejection scene was 
in full progress, he apologetically laid the 
blame on “a few drunken waiters.“ it may 
be fairly assumed that Ward McAllister now 
has his revenge. The ball ended disgraceful- 
ly, and he can congratulate himself on hav- 
ing been kicked out of its management. in 
time to let some one else bear the shame. 


SEARCHING THE WRECK AT HAMILTON. 


Several Chicagoans Thought to Hay Fer- 
ished in the Grand trank Horror. . 
Hamitton, Ont., April 30.—[Special.}— 
While the workmen were engaged removing 
the débris at the scene of the wrecked train 
today another body was found. This swells 
the list to twenty killed. Several of the 
relatives, and friends of those supposed to be 
among the unidentified arrived today, and in 
a short time it will probably ve krown just 
who were the persons burned to death by 
identifying watches and other trinkets. It 
is unlikely, however, that any of the relatives 
can distinguish which of the remains are 
those of their friends. A thorough search 
was made through the couple of small boxes 
of watches and jewelry taken from the 
wreck today, the foliowing being among the 
list of articles: 
A silver shield with the name R. A. Peterlay. 
326 Broadway, New York. 


A — watch with the name of Morgan Rus- * 
sell Sc 


ullen, Chic li 

Another shield with the name of James G. Cur- 
nick. Evansville, Ind. . a 

A lady's gold watch with monogram C. I. S. 

A silver watch with monogram M. O. M. inside. 

There ure a number of other watches, some 
of which were melted down into lumps of sil- 
ver and gold. A sword with the name of C. 


. Winslow on the blade was also found. 


Five of the city doctors made a close ex- 
aminauon of the remains of. the unidentified 
this morning and came to the conclusion that 
the burned were seven men, four women, 
two children, and the other five so badly 
burned that it was impossible to tell their 
sex or age. 4 

George Grummette of Chicago who ar- 
rived this afternoon, identified the watch 
with the monogram C. L S.“ as that of his 
wite, who wason the train undi missing. 
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while it tones and sustains the system it p 


“and renovates the blood. We earnestly urge the 


large army of clerks, bookkeepers, teachers, 
housewives, operatives, and others who have 
been closely confined during the winter and who 
need a good spring medicine, to take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. . - 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison. 
gave me a noble appetite, overcame headache and 
dizzmess, so that now Iam able to work again.“ 
LUTHER Nason, 53 Church-st., Lowell, Mass. 


tured feeling ali make a good spring 
larly adapted for this purpose, and 


friend urged me to try Hood’s 8 


| ALLEN H. MELHOM, 


solutely necessary. Hood's Sarsaparilla 


ö * 


sia and a scrofulous affection. 1 can 
words to express my high appreciation 


popularity every year. Giveita trial. 
“I suffered a great while with drang 
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two bottles have entirely cured me 2 1 4 
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City Hotel, Lane 
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Hood's Sarsaparill 


A fair trial of Hood's Sarsaparilla will con- 
vince any reasonable person that it possesses 
great medicinal merit. We do not claim that 
every bottle will accomplish a miracle, but we 
do know that nearly every bottle, taken accord- 
ing to directions, does produce positive benefit. 
Its peculiar curative power is shown by many 
remarkable cures. 


have taken three bottles of Hood's SaPsaps- 


rilla and consider it the best blood. medicine I. 
have ever taken. It builds me up, makes me 
sléep better, gives me a good appetite, and im- 


proves my health generaliy.”” Mus. A. P. LEIGH- ; 


TON, Portland, Me. 
For years at irregular intervals in all seasons 


I suffered the intolerable burning and itching of 


blood poisoning by ivy. It would break out on 
my legs. in my throat and eyes. Last spring I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla, as a blood purifier, 
with no thought of it as a special remedy for ivy 
poisoning, but it has effected a permanent 

thorough cure.“ CALVIN T. SHUTE, Wentworth, 


N “I wish to enroll my name 
have derived health froth the 

saparilla. For many years 1 

cially in the early spring, when 1 


taste, relieves my headache, and 


this spring have been worth a 
advise all my friends to take it. 


Sarsaparilla, because I know 
blood and thoroughly cleanses 
impurities. That 
called spring fever,’ will never 


with dizziness, duliness, unpleasant taste ur 
mouth in the morning. It removes 


this 
makes 
greatly refreshed. The two bottles I have 
dollar a dose, 1 
J 

663 43d-st., Town of Lake, Chicago, * 


Hood's Sarsapartlla is the cheapest 
Ican buy.” F. R. RIEDEL, Belleville, 


“ Every spring for years I have made it 8 rng 
tice to take from three to five bottles of Hood's 
it purifies tne 
8 the system of all 
languid feeling, sometimes 
Visit the system 
that has been properly cared for by this never- 
failing remedy.“ W. H. LAWRENCE, Editor 
ricultural Epitomist, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Makes the Weak Strong 


If you are run down, or have that tired feeling 


as a result of overwork or the effect of the oh 


ing season, you should take that best of all tonics 
and blood purifiers, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It puri- 
tles and enriches the blood, tones the stomach, 
rouses the torpid liver and kidnéys, creates an 
appetite, and builds up the system. Thousands 
who have taken it with benefit testify spat 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla “ makes the weak stron; 

I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, and general languor. It did me a vast 
amount of good, and I have no hesitancy in rec- 
ommending it.” J. W. WILLEFORD, Quincy, III. 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for t. Prepared only 


dy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


stronger every day. 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


by C. IL HOOD &CO., 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Hood's Sarsaparilla.” M. A. STEINMAN, 


“I have been troubled a great deal with head 
ache, had no appetite, no strength, and fen as 
mean as any one could and be about my work. 
Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I have not had 
the headache, my food has relished and W 
to do me good, and I have felt myself growithg - 
I thoroughly believe in 
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THE HAYMARKET. i ¥, Dave, 
West, Madison and Halsted-sts. ee 
Matinee at 2, Evening at 8, 


MR. FRANK MAYO 


In his original creation of 


DAVY CROCKETT. 


Next Sunday—KI BLANCHARD. 


CLEANSE 
THE SYSTEM 


— pate ae 
DO | It purifies thi 
IT 


the blood, 
NOW 
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Paine's 0 


Is unequaled for cleansing the system and 
making a new man of the user. 80 
Thave been troubled tor some with 
a Somapliostion of * 23 02 1 
various remedies, and no nding 
tried Paine’s Celery Com fi 
ing one full bottie the long troublesome 
symptoms began to subside, and I can truly 
say now that I feel like a new man. 3 
tion has improved, and I have gained 
— 29 since I have commenced 
mpound.“ 
PHONESTUS STE , 
Fielchville, Vt. 
$1.00. Six for $5.00. At Druggists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt 


Color Photographs Se DYZS | 
LACTATED FOO 


Nourishes babies perfectly after . 
all else fails. 25 cents. 


For hemorrhages 
take Pond’s Extract. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
LIRR LE LLB „1 
RENT—3u44 WTH-ST.. NEAR WABASH- 
ae der brick house; modern; 2 story and base- 
t rnace; 
ment fen EIA. BARNEY & CO., 135 Dearborn-st. 


ANTED—50 MEN AND B® YOUNG LADIES FOR 
«THE RED SIGNAL.” 
Apply this (Wednesday) morning at 10 o’clock at 
stage door of Grand Opera-House. 


search of his sister’s husband, David Booth 
ot Toronto, who was supposed to have been 
on the train. A search of the material taken 


from the wreck failed to reveal:anything | 


which he could identify as belong to Mr. 
Booth, but he thought he recogn among. 
— calcined bodies in the morgue that of Mr. 


th. 

J. B. Hanna of Kankakee, III., has identi- 
fled among the remains of the killed those of 
his father-in-law, J. S. Hall, of the latter 
city. Theodore Curnick of Chicago has iden- 
tified a shirt and other articles as the be- 


longings of his father, J. L. Curnick, Room | 


514 Royal Insurance. Building, Chicago. Mr. 
— McKenzie of Chicago recognized a 

and pin belonging to his sister ana 
aunt, both of the latter omy. Inquiries 
ure also being made for . R. BSeal- 
len and John Kelly of Chicago, J. 
B. Stearns of Campden, Me., ana F. Randell 
Orr of Peekskill, N. V., who were supposed 
to have been on the wrecked train. 


GEN. PALMER’S DEEPLY LAID PLANS. 
Laying the Wires for a Campaign to Suc 
ceed Mr. Farwell in the Senate. 
SPRINGFIELD, III., April 30.—[Special. 
Gen. Palmer will officiate tomorrow as one of 
the directing managers of the | 
party in Illinois. He will attend the meet 
of the State Central Committee, being in 
possession of the proxy of George M. Haynes 
of Chicago, who is ill in Texas, and he can 
dictate who will be the new Chairman and 
Secretary. Tue slightest indication of his 
preferences will be sufficient to determine 


whether John C. Campbell 1s to succeed 


himself as Chairman, or whether it 
will de some one less closely identi- 
fied with Col Morrison. Palmer is 
therefore the absolute power that controls 
the Democratic councils, and by participat- 
ing in the reorganization of the State Con- 
tral Committee he is understood to serve no- 
tice on the other party leaders that he is 
going to be a candidate for Senator to 
succeed B. Farwell and will m 
next year’s campaign. The old 

man fancies that he is the Moses that can de- 
liver Lilinois to the Democracy, and in mak- 
ing the effort he will brook no interference 
on the part of those who have of late years 
Gee in doing. ao. te ths ee 
object 0 80 

of the State Committee s> that it will 
be ready to do his bidding. 


Germany to Release Malietoa. 


BERLIN, April 30.—Malietoa, the deposed, 


King of Samoa, has apologized, and Emperor 
William has decided that the ex-King may 


ference yesterday Kasson, 

American delegates, asked whetber a secret 
treaty existed between England and 
many to partition between them the Tonga 
and Samoa Islands, and that in reply both 
Sir Edward Malet, the British r 
and Prince 


tak - 


eaders. His primary 
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Grand German Opera 
With 9 of the 


Metropolitan Opera House, New .York. 


pertoire for the week: 


Admission, 81,00, 


TO-NIGHT (WEDNESDAY), 
MEISTERSINGER, 


HARRY L. 


MATINEE 
TODAY 
AT 2. 


SOL SMITH 


RUSSE LL, 


“Hood@’s Sarsaparilla purified my blood, gave : 
me strength, and ovorcame the headache ang 


dizziness, so that now I am able to work again,” 
LUTHER NaSON, 58 Church-st., Lowell, Mass. 
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Assisted by the Hminent Vocal sorouts, 
MR. AND MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL, — 
Three Concerts, 
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NEXT—BRAVING THE WORLD. 


* TODAY AT2. TONIGHT AT 8, 


’ JOHN W. RANSONE, 
ACROSS THE ATLAS TSO] 
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TO-DAY. 
Grand Ballet of “Americe.© 
Grand Marches 


COLUMBIA TRAATRR 
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J. c. STEWART in his Latest Musical Comedy 
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wm abroad and had some believers— 
would establish a monarchy, 

un would favor à reconciliation 

ime draft of the Constituuion was 

on the Philadelphia newspapers of 

, Ever — 2 member ot the conven- 
* Anted that he had not been able 
n m the instrument his favorite 
| seemed to get what he want- 
members were so chagrined 
eget aires 
New York departed from the 

. oe before final action was 


Hamilton alone to repre- 


of two — was 
Hence, New Tork lost its vote 
and among the signers Mr. 
alone. Even Hamilton, 
‘ of its stanchest supporters, 
, a having his views adopted; 
convention @ reason why all 
“No man's ideas are more 
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-eopvulsion on théone side and the 

to be expected from the plau on 

Bote N Morris said: The great 
there be 3 National Govern- 
Dr. Franklin, 

21 

approve ot this Consti- 

I am not sure I shall 
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te 


pe 
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the wish that every mem- 

convention who may still have 

it 1 would with me on this occasion 

of his own infallibility, and, to 

fest our unanimity, put his name 85 
umient.”’ Gerry refused 

that he feared it would. 
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— doubtless 
union of action in the formation and 
wine Odeataurion by showing we 

te stronger central govern- 
under the confederation. 

session in New York when 

0 — eee ones thither was sent 
nr the resolu- 

ang a letter signed by 

a resolutions rec- 

that the Constitation be submitted 

in @ convention 

bane that when the conven- 

have ratified it Con- 

on which Electors shall 


dissatisisctios smong the framers 
there was amore active and | 
disquietude among the great States 
was strongest—Virginia, . 


was repugnant to many minds. 

the dread of anarchy, political 

ruia could them even to 

: Washington in nis letter to Con- 
local jealousies when he 
impracticable in the fed- 
these States to secure all 


2 
a6 0 


into society must give up u 
of iit to preserve the rest. That the 
tution will meet the full and entire satis- 
n ot every State is not perhaps to be expect- 


ratification of the Constiiution 
useful to the country and worthy 
any service rendered by him 


' The personal influence of Washington in 
i — 
more 


positions which he 


taking the lead. Lee asserted 
made too strong a Government, and Gray- 


saeco tiwag It was proposed to amend it 
r It was final- 


| It was done by a unanimous 
7. 1787. Pennsylvania convention 

12 by a vote of 48 to 23; ana New 
followed with a unanimons vote Dec. 18. 
he * Pennsylvaria convention there was an 


1 
nen + 


me Chief Justice of the State, 


aided Georgia in coming to a speedy 
nimous decision. Oliver Ellsworth and 
check the opposition 

we Connecticut convention. 
. the battleground. _ 
of delegates Elbridge Gerry, who 
in the Federal convention, 
nbfidge, and Nathan Dane at 
the great patriot of 
was in the opposition, and John 
1 the 1 — „ trimmer Among 
were eighteen persons who had 
sin Shays’ rebellion. The com- 
ns were in favor of ratification, and 
i districts generally opposed. The 
, ly defended by Gov. Bow. 

‘Parsons, Rufus 


1 in 


: by a vote of 187 to 168 
e proposing amendments, which 
praised and adopted in the Massachu- 
iv appeared in all the later con- 


ratiged the Constitution April 28 by 
6 10 11. Amendments were proposed 
. rejected. The ratification of 
poss followed May 23 by a vote of 149 
amendments were recommended 
of which were similar to those 
had now ratified;and only one 
ito fulfill the conditions of the 
oF “and to begin the organization of 
ment under it. The Virginia con- 
June 2 and Mr. Madison and other 
Constitution indulged the hope 
of being the ninth State would 
N This anticipation added dig- 
iveness to the debates in the 
Hampshire, however. came in 
bn June 21 and robbed Virginia 
Pablic sentiment in New 
Mi similar to that in the rural dis- 
ts—hostile to the Constuu- 
e tion met in February, and the 
Sits were proposed as in Massa- 
Me had then been taken on the 
rity would have been in the 
sts brought about an ad- 
June the convention reassem- 
„ ratification of only one more 
to end the contest, 
Was ‘striving for the non - 


ty 


name among 


chile 
-¥ 


power to use their name.” R. H. Lee, George 
William Grayson, Benjamin Harrison, 


fortunately was in France: Monroe was in the 
opposition, and feeble as usual. Madison was 
the champion for the Constitution, and was sup- 
ported by Edmund Randolph—who as a member 
of the Federal vention declined to place his 
Bigners—John Marshall, Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Henry Lee Jr., James Innes, 
George Nicholas, and Francis Corbin. Madi- 
son was in daily commusication with 
Mount Vernon; and the well known opin- 
ons and wishes of Washington controlled 
meny votes. Monroe reported to Jefferson: 
“Be assured, Wa ‘s influence carried 
this Government.“ “I wish,” said Washington, 
that the Constitution had been more perfect; 
but it’s the best that could be“bbtained at this 
time, and the door is open for amendments here- 


From what seemed like certain defeat in the 
New York convention the tact and eloquence of 
Hamilton, supported by Livingston, Jay, and 


Duane, secured ratification July 26. on the 


narrow margin of 30 to 27. This action was 
burdened with a list of proposed amendments 
and a call upon the other States to hold a second 
generel convention. These degrading conditions 
were humiliating to Hamilton, but as they 
were the best he could extort from the conven- 
tion he accerited them in order to secure the 
ratification of the State, which action he re- 
garded of supreme importance, although ten 
States had previously ratified. 

Rhode Island took no part in the formation of 
the Constitution, having refused to send dele- 
gates to the Federal convention. When the 
Constitution wus sent to Rhode Island by Con- 
gress, no convention was called to ratify it; but 
it was referred to che freemen of the towns, and 
dy them rejected. Nortn Carolina called a con- 
vention which declined either to ratify or reject. 
After the new Government under the Constitu- 
uon had gone into operation, and the action was 
useless, North lina ratified Nov. 21, 1789, and 
Rhode Island May 20 1790. 

July 2 Co 
Hampshire and the President announced it to 
be the ninth rati tion received, An order was 
then passed to appoint a committee to report an 
act, in pursuance of the resolutions of the late 
Federal Convention, for putting the Constitution 
into operation. For more than two months Con- 
gress dallied in passing the act. The subject 
was often discussed and divisions occurred on 
minor points, the most important of which was 
where the precéedings should be held. New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Del., and Lancaster, Pa., were discussed time 
and again and noted dowu. New York was final- 
ly decided upon. and Sept. 13, 1788, Congress or- 
dered that che first ‘Wednesday in January next 
(the 7th) be day for appointing Electors of 
the several States which had ratified; that the 
first Wednesday isi February next (the 4th) be the 
day for the Electors to Vote for Presiden‘; and that 
the firat Wednesday of March next (the 4th) be 
the time and the present seat of Congress (New 
York) the place for commencing the proceedings 
under the said Coustitution. 

Electors were chosen in the several States 
which had ratified up to the dato of the election, 
and these Elec voted for President. Senators 
ana Re vos were aiso chosen as re- 
quired by the Cogstitution. In voting for Presi- 
dent no noming@tions were made by any party. 

ington being in the mind of 
Elector wrote two names on a 


and the one receiving the next highest 
the Vice-President. If two persons re- 
eetived the same number the House 


ot Representatives would select the person to 
be President, 


The name of Washington 
was on every ballot. The local and party pref- 
erences of the Electors determined the name of 
the other candidate. Only ten States voted tor 
the first President. New York lost her vote by 
not choosing Electors on account of a quarrel bé- 
tween the two Houses of the Legislature. Rhode 


bad not ratified the Constitution. John Adams 
had 34 votes, John Jay 9, R. H. Harrison of Mary- 
land 6, John Rutledge of South Carolina 6, John 
Hancock 4, George Clinton of New York 3, and 
Georgia distributed ite five votes among four of 

citizens. Washington was therefore chosen 

sident and John Adams Vice-President. 
although the latter did not havea majority of 
the votes. 

The Federal Hall in New York City, corner of 
Wall ana Nassau streets, was designated as the 
seat of Congress and of the Government. The 
building, formerly called City-Hall, was remodeled 
and decorated at the expense of the citizens of 
New York, for which $32,500 was raised by pub- 
fic subseription. is fact, doubtless, influenced 
Congress to decide on New York as the seat of 
Government. 

The 4th of March, 1789, arrived, the day desig- 
- nated by the order of Congress for the ihaugura- 
tion of the President and the beginning of pro 
ceedings under the new Constitution, and was 
ushered in by proper salutes of ärtillery. The 
‘parties, however, who were to participate in 
these interesting proceedings had not arrived. 
Matters moved slowly in those days. The dis- 
tance of some of the States from the seat of 
Government was great; the roads were heavy in 
that spring season; and a mistake had been made 
in naming the day for inauguration so soon after 
the day ot election. Of the twenty-two Senators 
and Hfty-nine Representatives chosen, only eight 
of the former and thirteen of the latter were 
present at New York on the 4th of March. The 
members present sent repeated appeals to the 
delinquents to hurry up, and it was not till the ist 
of April that enough Representatives appeared 
to form a quorum for business. The Senate 
did not complete its quorum till April5. The 
next day the Electoral vote was counted, and 
Charles Thomson, the Secretary of the Old Con- 
gress, Was dispatched as a messenger to Gen. 
Washington to notify him of his election. A 
messenger was also sent to John Adams at 
Braintree, Mass., notifying him of his election as 
Vice-President. The receptions which both re- 
ceived in the journeys they made from their 
homes to the seat of Government were immense. 
Adams arrived in New York April 21, and was in- 
ducted into office as President of the Senate and 
Vice-President the next day. Washington re- 
. ceived the official notice of his election April 14, 
And left Mount Vernon for New York tte 16th. 
Crowds of friends on horseback and in oarriages 
accompanied bim to Alexandria. There the 


agant style of that period. Through Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Trenton, and the smaller towns his 
progress was one continued triumphal march. 
Men, women, and children lired the road, shout- 
ing his praise and waving banners. These dem- 
onstrative proceedings increased as he ap- 
proached New York, where he arrived April 23. 
Congress had not yet perfected its arrangements 
for the inauguration. The carpenters and deco- 
rators were still at work on Federal Hall. 
The formalities. and etiquette of the sére- 
monies had not been decided upofi, A 
week was spent in arranging details, and Wash- 
ington in the meantime was receiving calis from 
public men and his old military associates. 

The day of inauguration was fixed for April 30, 
The people, when the day arrived, crowded the 
churches to offer prayers for blessings on the 
country and for divme guidance. Congress met 
at 10 o'clock. A committee waited on the Presi- 
dent-elect, and, accompanied by a procession, 

rted him to Federal Hall, where he was pre- 
' sented to both Houses of Congress. He was 
then conducted to the front balcony in full view 
spectators. On the balcony were assigned places 
for the most emipent men in the land. Wash- 
ington, taking Place near the railing of the 
baloony in full view of the people, was received 
with shouts of welcome. Robert R. Livingston, 
Chancelior of the State of New York, holding a 
Bible upon which Washington laid his hand. ad- 
ministered the oath of office; and when Wash 
ington had responded to the last words of the 
oath and kissed the Bible, the Chancellor, turn- 
ing to the people, said in a loud voice: “Long 
live George Washington, President of the United 
States.” The people caught up the words, and 
their shouting muffied the roar of many cannon. 
The President then retirea to the Senate Cham- 
ber, where he delivered his inaugural address. 
In the evening the city blazed with illumina- 
tions: and from that day the Constitution of the 
United States has been the admiration of states- 
men, the bulwark of American liberty, and 
every anti-Federalist forgot the flerce opposition 
which attended the framing and ratification of 
the instrument. 


Stand from Under. 

Nebraska State Journal: The saltbeds of Kansas 
are hundreds of miles long and several miles wide 
and a mile or so thick, and congist of pure rock 
Salt, and all the trusts in the world will nd it a 


-bucker if they undertake to corner the salt mar- 


ket by buying up the brine of Michigan and New 
York. The collapse of the Copper Trust, which, 
it is said, cost one of the Rothschilds $15,000,000, 


will be a bagatelle compared to the collapse of 


an American salt trust if they try to build one, 


Ohio Doffs Her Hat to Indiana. 
Fort Wayne Gasetie: A bareheaded man from 


Ohio was seen passing through our city yester 
day. He had a hat, but he bore it with a deter- 
ential air in his righthand. An interview devel- 


oped the fact that he was overcome with admira- 


‘tion at the mumber of Hoosier candidates for 


post-offices, Consulates, and other positions. 
Such a tribute from a e something to 
be proud of. 


For a stylish hat go to Hawes, 228 S. Clark-st 


and Jchn Tyler were his supporters. Jefferson | 


Mayor addressed him in the fulsome and extrav- 


of the cross streets and housetops crowded with 
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received the action of New 


Island and North Carolina had no vote, as they 
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VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
(WoTs.—Tuxr raus will not answer queries in 
anonymous communications nor decide bets.) 


Author of “A Chance World.” : 
CHICAGO. April 29.—| Editor of The Tribune.)]— 
Who wrote “The Worid of Chance” or “A 
Chance World,“ an ry in which Hafid had 

strange visions? H. 
(The correspondent will probably find the au- 
thor’s namegiven in McGuffey’s Fourth Reader.] 


Extradition with Canada. 
CHICAGO, April 29.—| Editor of The Tribune. ] — 
Was atreaty for the extradition of embezziers 
ever submitted to this Government by Canada 
and rejected by our Senate, and, if so, when? 
A. C. SMITH. 
(Yes. At the last regular session.] 


The Professor to the Gentleman. 

CHICAGO, April 29.—[Editor of The Tribune.]— 
Iam reported to have said Many people admire 
me in private and love to hear me talk.“ I have 
patiently taken many misrepreseatations, but 
this one, making me appear a vain, idiotic cox- 
comb, is more than I can stand, and if I had not 
been a momber of philosophical societies for 
years I would use other language than that. The 

gentieman’s statement lacks accuracy. 
O. ORCHARDSON. — 


Edwin D. Mead Disclaims the Honor. 

CHICAGO, April 28.—[Editor ofjThe Tribun 
In connection with your report of my address on 
“ Washingtop’s Relations to the West in your 
issue of today you give me credit for being’ the 
projector ot the Old South lectures in Boston. 
Tat credit does not belong to me. The Old 
South work in Boston, for the better education 
of our young people in American history and the 
things that make for good citizenship, was pro- 
jected a aozen years ago or more by one of our 
public spirited women, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
who had already contributed $100,000 to the 
fund raised to save the Old South meet- 
ing-house from destruction; and the work 
has been entirely sustained by her from the be- 
ginning. The work has been expanded and 
made more systematic in the last six years, and 
during at time it has been m gp Fy Amo to 
have the principal direction of it. e degree of 
success which the Old South work has attained 
has been owing to methodical, reliable. and 
generous financial support. Lam glad of the 
opportunity which your pardonadle mistake 
gives me to say this; because at this time, when 
‘work in the line of the Old South work, and 
acknowledging its indebtedness to that work 
for suggestion and inspiraton in ways 80 
leasant and satisfying to those engaged 
n it, dem undertaken with so much 
spirit and intelligence in Chicago and other 
estern cities. I[ should like to urge upon your 
wealthy men and women the importance of a 
generous and steady financial supportof these 
undertakings if they would assure those results 
from-them which all must desire. I have known 
much of Mr. Beilfield’s uoble effort here in Chi- 
cago. Ishould be glad to know that some one 
or many, moved by the spirit of this Washington 
centennial to "nore serious realization of the im 
portance of training in patriotism, came forward 
to pledge regular and adequate su rt to him 
and his friends in this good work, as Mrs. Hemen- 
way has supported the Oid South work in Boston. 
I should be glad to hear of things like this in 


many Western cities. EDWIN D. MEAD. 


Broken Democratic ! ledges. 

The junior Democratio organ continues to pay 
its respects to those members of its party in the 
State Legislature who have ignored the anti- 
monopoly platform on which they were elected 
and the anti-monopoly_principles and professions 
of the Democratic organization. In its issue of 
a it printed the following leading edi- 


MERRITT AND CRAFTS’ TREACHERY. 

The Legisiature of Lllivois is not couuinnely 
An session, as perhaps it should be. A less hasty 
method of work, with a judicial gravity, might 
result in @ nearer approach to the popular inter- 
est. Within one, two, or three mouths, as the 
dass may be, the General Assembly will adjourn 
without day, and there can thenceforth and uitil 
January of 1891 be no adjustment of the law to 
new conditions. Naught but 4 calamity like the | 
destruction of Chicago or the declaration of a big 
war would be heid to justify an extraordinary 
session. 

That tre progress of invention has caused un- 
foreseen conditions in society is not denied. That 
the manufacture of gas has reduced its monetary 
value, and that the popular favor bestowed on 
the telephone has * the profits of 
its‘owners—these and kindred matters of great 
public concern ean only be properlv considered 
in the Legisiature. Now that improved methods 
have superseded the costly manner of early pro- 
cedure it fairly remains that tne charterholders 
should give the pees some equitable rebate. 

But when |the lllinois Legislature of 1889 comes 
to face these questions it is found that the quasi- 
public corpprations and not the people are rep- 
resented in ‘tne Assembly. If we may judge by 
the works of the Legisiature, led Dy Merritt 
and Crafts, our people have but one interest. 
Whatever will enrich the Gas Trust, the Tele- 
Prose Trust, the Insurance Trust, the Ooal 

tust, the Surface Road Trust—that also will 
enrich the people. Ualess the attorneys of the 
corporations can be frightened back into the 
sérvice of the taxpayers the commercial con- 
spfrators may gather and enjoy their pelt for two 
vers more. 

Et is the 28 doctrine that only by arti- 
fictally enriching corporations can the people 
prosper. (a) The Republican Representatives 
do not traverse the wicked McKinley platform 
when they advance the affairs of the quasi- 

udlio trusts. But the St. Louis seme foal 
the denial and confutation of Re- 
publican dogma. (b) The Representatives whose 
election the Hera advised are bound in party 
honor, if notin honesty. to assume the cause of 
the masses. It is, therefore, with eso we 
nation that the Herald points to the Demoera ic 
legislators, and particularly to a and Mer- 
ritt, (e) prominent members of that party, as 
legislators who have betrayed their constitu- 
ents, oppressed the Common wealth, and disgraced 
the political organization which has hon- 
ored them. That the party of reform, 
the party of which honesty is expected, 
the party which boasts it is the only 
asylum offered to radicals—that this party ina 
representative State should give its honor into 
the keeping of men who serve only the frequent 
associations of selfish and greedy citizens—this 
is amezing, and seems inexplicable. 

It Illinois must for two years more pay. high 
tax, first to the tariff barons and secon 
private taxers, the people at least owe it to their 
intelligence to accept the burden with indigna- 
tion. The present recreants—and particularly 
the hypocrites who have gained place as Demo- 
crats, and therefore as friends and advocates of 
the people—should be ousted from public regard 
and from public place. (d) 

It may be observed in reference to some of 
these tart criticisms (a) that if in the mind of the 
junior organ it is Republican doctrine that 
only by artificiaily enriching corporations can 
the people prosper” it is the Democrats who 
through their representatives in State and mu- 
nicipal legislatures seek to give effect in concrete 
and substantial form to such doctrine, We have 
the junior organ’s confession on tnis point. It ad- 
mits that nearly all the members of the party 
from Cook County now serving at Springfield, 
and the Democratic member from Marion as well, 
have tried to enrich the Gas Trust, the Tele- 
phone Trust, the Insurance Trust, the Coal Trust, 
the Surface Road Trust.“ and all this while the 
advocates of honest Republican doctrines and 
loyal members of the Republican party were 
combating the methods of those gentlemen, 
The Bakers, Eckharts, Whiteheads, and Bro- 
koskis of the Republican organization were 


- fighting the trusts, while the Craftses, Buckleys, 


Walshes, Lymans, Kunzes, and Carmodys have 
been trying to add to their dividends. 

(b) It might be pointed out, too, for the bene- 
fit of the junior organ that there is a later plat- 
form than the one adopted at St. Louis last 
June, which ought to serve for the political guid- 
ance of the Democratic Representatives from 
this city. Thatisaplatform which the janior 
organ itself indorsed. It was adopted March 16, 
and‘on it De Witt C. Cregier was nominated for 
and elected Mayor. That platform declares, 
among other th'ngs: 

The Democratic part 


views with alarm the 


1 combinations of capital in the form of trusts, 


which tend to prevent competituon, increase 
prices, reduce wages, and force a conflict of 
economic interests between the classes and the 
masses. 

That we [Democrats] believe that gas for fuel 
and light ought to be supplied in precisely the 
same manner as wateris now supplied—at cost 
to the corsumer. 

That we believe that legislation should be 
eracted and constitutional amendments secured 
that will remove obstacles that now prevent the 
consummation of tnis desirable end. 

The Democratic party favors ail legislation 
tending to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses and all laws demanded by the sound 
sense ana enlightened self-interest of the toiling’ 
masses, 

(o) Mr. Crafts and Mr. Merritt were not mem 
bers of the convention which adopted this plat- 
form, but Kunz, Buckley, Lyman, McElligott,Car- 
mody, Mahoney. Quinn, Walsh, and Farrell were. 
Mahoney, Farrell, and Walsh were leaders in the 
convention. They served on. committees. One 
of them called the convention to order and nomi- 
nated its presiding officer. Why let these men go 
so comparatively free from censure? They may 
not be as able but they are just as culpabie as 
Crafts and Merritt. 

(d) But it is gratifying that the junior organ 
has taken up this question even at this late date. 
it may have sufficient influence with the mem- 
bers of its party to bring them into line for 
the Chicago bills when they are brought up in 
the House at Springfield tomorrow on the minor- 
ity report—® induce them to vote with the 
majority of the Republicans for them. Those 
members of the Republican organization who 

have hitherto opposed the bills have repented. of 


their mistakes, it is understood, and will favor | 


the measures. Mayor Oregier will be in Soring- 
field tomorrow to heip the bilis. The junior 
organ has the power to lend materia) assis 


‘and it is to be hoped it will exercise that power. 
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.. Cuticura Remedies — 


Aire Simply infallible, 


N Y DAUGHTER, MARY 
YN 0 CECILIA BRUNOLD, was 
0 Hi afBicted with the worst case 
Arai if) Of eczema ever seen by the doctors 
i i: who treated her. She was literally — 
Wid, covered from head to foot with scabs. 
„ ‘These physicians tried their best to 
eure her, but I believe they were 
Bas, only experimenting. They kept on 
pa fp 7 experimenting for over ten months, 
but, instead of getting better, the 
child got worse, and I did not know 
what course pursue. My wife took 
her, after we had paid all we could 
afford for medical treatment, to a 
medical college where there were 
some twenty or thirty doctors as- 
sembled, but the case baffled them 
all. My wife had to go every day, 
and sometimes twice a day. In fact, 
the medicine they gave her did not 
have time to act, even if there was 


n it, it was changed so often by orders of 
the doctors. The latter part of January, after every- 
thing had. fafied, and patience and money were both 
» exhausted, I made up my mind to quit all doctoring and try the 


CuTicurna REMEDIES. 


I did so, and now I can say that my 


* daughter is cured, sound in health, and well, to the surprise of 


hundreds. 


The Ahne Mr. H. M. Krueger, corner Chautoan and 


Ewing Aventes, ‘who ‘sold us the Curiccra Remepries, is as much astonished as any of us. The CuTi- - | 


cura REMEDIES have worked a complete cure, and we bave used but a little more than three fourths 
of a bottle of Curicuna REsSOLVENT, and a proportionate amount of Curicura and Cuticura Soar. 
I am ready at any time to make affidavit that my daughter had the worst case of eczema, as the 
doctors all admit, ever seen in this city, and that she has been cured solely by the Curicuna REMuE- 


pies, after the best physicians and remedies failed. 


I shall be glad to have any one call upon or write me who has a child similarly afflicted, or any per- 
son who is troubled with a skin disease, that he may see for himself what your Cuticuna RemEpIEs 
have dong. I do this in gratitude for the cure that has been effected in my child’s case. 

CHAS. B. BRUNOLD, 2905 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cuticura Remedies 


For cleatising, purifying, and beautifying the skin, and curing every species of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, and BLOOD, and humors, blotches, 
eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of hair, whether 
simple or scrofulous, the CuTICURA REMEDIES are simply infallible. 

Coricun4, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and 


restores the hair. 


Cuticura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 


diseases and baby bumors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softcst hands, free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. Cyricuna Resouvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cus. CUTICURA REMEDIES are the only — cura. 
tives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to serofula. 

Curicuna Remepries are solid by druggists and chemists throughout the world. Price: CuTICURA, 
50 cents per box; Curicura SoaP, 25-cents; Coricuna RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Prepared by 
Porrer Dave axp CaemicaL Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for How to Cure Akin Diseases,“ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 


I 


oily skin prevented by Curieuna Soap. 


PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 


Soft, white, and free from chaps ond 
redness, by using CUTICUBA Soap. 


| HAND 


THE MAY 
CEN TURY. 


AAA 2 iy N 

Includin 3 rs, 
with — “ond 
maps; one describing the 
islands, by Henry W. 
Whitaker, of the United 
States Navy; Our Re- 
lations to Samoa, b 

wt a H. Bates; an 

% The Tuscarora’s’ Mission to Samoa,” 
by the commander of the Trau. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MILLET 

An interesting. paper of remi- 
niscences of the great French artist, by 
Wyatt Eaton, illustrated with a number 
of Millet’s sketches made for his children 
and grandchildren. 


THE FICTION . 

Includes “ Salome Müller,“ one of George 
W. Cable’s true stories of Louisiana, 
„Tom's Strategy, by the author of 
“Two Runaways,” “ Roby’s Christian 
Charity,” by James T. Me Kay, all com- 
plete; and chapters of Mrs. Foote’ s serial, 
“The Last Assembly Ball. 


KENNAN’S SIBERIAN PAPER 
Describes an eventful ride through the 
Trans-Baikal. . 


OTHER ARTICLES 
Comprise “ Round About Jerusalem,” by 
Edward L. Wilson, illustrated; Orcagna, 
in the series of Old Italian Masters, with 
two full-page Skier, by 7 T. Cole; 

The Western Soldier,” enry Dak 
chapters on The President por the Dra 
Vallandigham, and The Peace Party at 
the Polls, in “The Lincoln History”; 
“The Monasteries of Ireland,” by C as. 
de Kay, illustrated ; interesting depart- 
ments, etc. 

Ready everywhere May first. THE 
CENTURY és afways issued on the first of 
the month. Price, 35 cents. | 
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THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HoF S MALTEXTRACT 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC AND NU TrRIENT, 
* Ai all 1 Physi- 
since 1 
1 Indigestion, Nursiog 
Mothers, Lung Troubles, 
the Weak and Debdilitated, 
Beware of imitations. The genuine 
bas the signature of “Johann Hoff” and 
“Moritz Eisner” on the neck of every 
bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSORHN Co., 
Sole a Ce for the U. S., 
6 BARCLAY NEW, YORK. 
The ‘Genuine is put up in — — . of bottles only. 


Bathe wounds 
with Pond’s Extract. 


— —— 


Beverly, Mass. 


TO LET—A very large and handsomely fur- 
nished house large stable, — 5 on 
the water at Pride’s Crossing, the pri- 
vate residence of Sebastian B. Gohiesiticer, 


Esa. Apply to 
EREDITH & NELSON 
4 xchange Place, Boston, 


For neuralgia bathe 
with Pond’s Extract. 


Oceanic Hotel, 
ae — 1a ee a — 


for terms and illustrated circular to the prop T. 


For burns 
use Pond’s Extract. 


newly Leading mounts cma 8 ae Hotel 
Manager. 
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Fine, Medium, and Common 


FURAITIN 


| CHAMBER SUITS ....--....815 to $850 
PARLOR SUITS ....,.......850 to $500 
PARLOR DESKS .. 810 to 875 
PARLOR CABINETS .. 828 to $130 
MANTEL CABINETS, ........$15 to $80 
MUSIC STANDS ....,...--... $5 to $30 
SIDEBOARDS. .....4,.......820 to $175 
DINING TABLES... 85 to $130 


DiNING CHAIRS.... .........$1 to $40 | 


CHINA CLOSETS .... ....,.$26 to $125 
FOLDING BEDS........ ...$20 to $150 

825 to $100 
COUCHES AND LOUNGES ..$15 to $100 
HALD RACKS......... ......85 to $180 
BOOK SHEL VES . . 88 to $25 
BOOK CASES... . $12 to $100 
CHIFFONIERS....... 88 to $70 


ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads. 
Brass Onyx Top Tables. 
Tables for Hall, Parlor, Library, 


‘and Bedroom. 


All kinds of Chairs and Rockers for 
Chamber, Parlor, and Hall. 
Turkish Rockers and Chairs. 
Patent Rockers, Settee eS Divans. 
ae Beds and bs, Ward- 
robes. 
Ottomans, Hasels, Office Desks. 
i Cots, Spring Beds, Mattresses, Pil- 
ows. 


Servant’s Room and Kitchen Fur- 
niture. 


To reduce surplus stock of High- 
Priced Folding Beds we are closing 
out thirty Solid Mahogany Williams 
Patent Beds. Former price was 6200 
each, present pr ce 6125 each. They 
a very handsome and a Great Bar- 
gain. 

We also sell the celebrated An- 


drews New Upright “GEM” Folding 


Beds. 
Honest-made Parlor Furniture and 
Curled Hair Mattresses a specialty. 
Our prices are lower now than at 
any time since the war, so that there 


is no need of buying poorly-made 


goods when you can get our class 
and quality of Furniture at the pres- 
ent low prices. 

Inspection of stock and - 


soi of prices solicited. 


WIRTS & SCHOLLE 


) 


av. near Jackson. 


PEABODY & C0. 


103 DEARBORN-ST., 


S. E. corner Washington. 


COAL AND GAS CORE. | ge 


SPECIALTIES: 
Cross Creek Lehigh, ot 
Gas Coke, 
Oak Hill, bituminous. 
Telephone 155. 


“The Tribape” ases for its steam fuel oor Oak Hk 


Vassar: College. 


for admission to VASSAR OOL- 


able when once 
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CLOTHING 


Men's Suits and Spri 875 ben. 


‘Men’s Fine Suits 


Reduced from $25, $28, $30, and 
| $35+to 


$20.00. 


These are the finest. Suits ‘we ever 
had in our store—Sacks and 3 and 4 
Button Outa ways and English 1 But- 
ton Walking Coats, made from the 
best Domestic and Foreign Serges, 
Triepts, Worsteds, Granites, and 
English Cassimeres of the most de- 
sirable patterns and styles we ever 
had, Over 500 Suits. Choice, $20. 


Prince Albert Suils. 


100 Very Fine Black Corkscrew 
Prince Albert Suite (coats silk faced), 
3 all worsted and fast ool- 


“$15 a Suit 


Young Men’s Nobby Broad Wale 
Prince Albert Suits in light and 
dark colors. 

Nobby Plaid Pantaloons. 

Fancy Silk Vests. 

White Vests. 

Fancy Duck Vests (single or dou- 


ble breasted). 


Nobby Neckwear. | 

Street and Dress Gloves. 

Spring and Summer Underwear. 

J. B. Stetson Soft and Stiff Hats 
correct styles and mew qualities. 


816, 618, $20, and 625. 


‘Men's Spring bre. 


Strictly All Wool, and handsome 
styles of medium, light, and dark 
shades of Cassimeres and Cheviots. 
at 86.00, 86.00, and 88.00; all sizes | 
from 33 to 44 ae to ee 
inducements offered to W 


Spring Overcoats. 


Spring Overcoats, 


Sum faced, sine lined, am sleeve un- 
ings, double lap seamed, from Mel- 
tons, Kerseys, T wills, English Covert . 
Cloths, and Worsteds, at $10, $12, 


5 
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Zins Clothing. 


800 COMBINATION Suites this 
means suit, extra pants, and hat to 
match (ages 4 to 14 knee pants) 


Cloths, at $5, 86, $6.50, 87, $8, 88.50, 
and $10. Plenty of styles to select 
from, and the suit, extra pants, and 
hat all match. 

1000 Short Pant Suits just ro- 
ceived at less than the cloth cost to 


make them of. Alk ages, 4 to 14, 
Prices, 


Styles new — fit 
$2.25, 88, and 64. ~ , 15 
- : . 

Send for samples and rules for 


measuring for men’s or boys’ cloth- 
ing. Orders by mail promptly filled, 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 


131 and 133 Clark-st., 


113 and 117 Madison-st. 


Boys’ and Children’s Room, 113 Madison-st. 


KID CLOVES. 
CAUTION! 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale: | 
The genuine Foster Glove Hooks | 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &., 
nor accidentally unfasten. _ 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTERS PATENTS. 
Demand them and see that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, PAUL & 88., 


A FOOT-FORM LAST 


Is an advanced idea in fit- 
ting feet in a more com- 


fortable and stylish man- 


ner, adjustable to all po- 
sitions of the feet in stand- 
ing and walking, invalu- 
worn, 
combined with our great 
specialty of Hand-Sewed 
Shoes at $5; machine, $3; 
all shapes; all materials 
for high-class trade who 
appreciate the best, No 

old stock, but tasteful 
Shoes that any one will 
be proud to wear. 


STREETER BROS, 


134 State, 68 and 70 Madison. 
Basement Dep., 70 Madison. 
Open Saturday Nights. — Repairing done. 


BLANCARD’S PILLS 
IODIDE OF Oe 


Specially 


Tal ce) LARD REFINER 
yaar — 


WM. 1 II GRUBEY, 
IMPORTING TAILOR, | 
ebe 1668 


| 


1 


4) 


ASK YOUR F REND 


That Bought at 


NICOLL 


If their stock ain’t mpi | 


ing; 

If they show thousands l 
goods freely; 

If their Tailoring aint 
pleasing; 3 

If their prices are not rer 
reasonable; 

If 20, 25, and 30 . 
a splendid made-to-order | 
Suit; 

Thousands of men 
will tell you NICOLUS. 
merit their big Tailor- 
ing business. 

Trousers made to order, 48. 
86, 87 ’ $8, 89, 810. * : 

come day or — 


—— 
TAILOR | 


Cor. Clark and Adams-sts., 
Waser. Post-Office. 
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State and Washington-sts. 
WE ANNOUNCE. FOR TODAY 


A SPECIAL OCCASION. 
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Wabash-av. and Adams-st. 


. Roy ] Smy Tnd R 
10,000 Yds. BLACK SILK at from 50c to 750 On. the Dollar. “JOHN BROMLEY e SONS, Manufacturers), 


1 80 sug paces es 2222 . 500, 750, 810 0 
19-in. BLACK SURAH, . „„ é 21x45 Selling r 61. 50 Worth fom | 
20-in. BLACK RHADAME, lengths from 18 to 21 yds., at. 10.50 to 12.25 Pattern || 26x52 Selling T se yecckcs ONE. HALE | 1 ‘tingly 
2l-in. BLACK FAILLE, lengths from 16 to 20 yds., att ois. 14,50 to 18.00 Pattern 30x60 Selling C 8.75 112 
21-in. BLACK ARMURE, lengths from 17 to 22 yds., ati... . 14.75 to 18.75 Pattern 36x72 Selling f 4.25 TWO.THIR 132 
2l-in. BLACK FAILLE “DIAMOND,” lengths from 17 to 21 yds . 16.75 to 20.00 Pattern OG Brew sores sess s DS | 
oS of lite and knowledge, -in. BLAOK MARQUIBE (new weave), lengths from 17 to 20 vas 16.75 to 19.50 Pattern. 48x84 Selling for 6.75 More 


ants, and the flam sword were metaphors? 5 8 
a 


Has that always - doctrine of, the Re- For the convenience of our ns we have arranged a ; 
SPECIAL OFFER: pate we fe commodious 


e te nat “bus thoy not weiss ta Vom on the third floor tor above sale. 
2 in. BLACK IMPERIAL SILK at...... SSS “Yard.........Usually sold it $1.25 fe } 
BARGAINS IN SILK UNPRECEDENTED IN CHICAGO. 


— word in Genesis was a plain, litera 
MAIL ORDERS WILL BE GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


SHALL FIELD &C0. | Auction Announcements 


standards of faith of the Reformed 
GEO. P. ‘GORE & OO. 
RETAIL. 


Churches teach that Eden was but a metaphor? 
200 & 202 Madison-st 


2 od — 4—9 give way to the metaphor- 
TODAY, AT 9:30 A. M. 
BOOTS, SHOES, 


‘When the church teaches that the Old and 
— AND— 


New Testaments mean what they say it 
Embrowdery Department headquarters for this 
and if so how long has he thought so? Did he axe whol P 4 SLIPPERS, 


a 2 
2 . aint ee { 


if 


4 * * 
ees 
— 


day's paper that Mr. Moody, prompt as of old to 
come to the defense of his faith wherever ques- 
tioned, would comply with my request that he 
state whether he and ministers generally be- 


ut ; 
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Driver said, speaking of 
n: “ He has simply taken in its 
literal sense a statement used only metapboric- 


8 * 


* 

mere res of speech, used because nothing bet- 

ter could be found. The writers having nothing 
Better | by which to draw comparisons 

ural — — were of course restricted in their 

these in re to spiritual things. 

is not. meant that man was 


— of the railway 
answerable for her safety. 


State and Washinæton-ata. 


DRESS GO@DS DEPI. 


“INCOMPARABLE BARGAINS” 
IN OUR “BASEMENT BAZAAR.” 


75 PCS. 38-INCH ALL-WOOL ILLUMINATED SCOTCH CHEV sf ES 


Basket Weaves, 


360 per yard. 


__ Worth 800. 


50 Imported Combination suits 


85.00 each. 


Reduced from $12.00. 
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fall, or was the atonement also metaphorical? 
dispenses with a stick she is 


Do Dr. Driver and Mr. Moody believe that the 
: world was madein six days, or was that meta- 
obliged, like all people who have had similar 
age, to use it when the 


1 also? There was, I remember, a day 
— — . — believed — nig han pa — — 
w onah—that, according r. Ross’ metric- 

which always brings a little 
its train. She was not able 
olkham, but Lord and Lady 


al version, 
„Jonah was three days in the whaie’s belly with- 
over to dinner—a great effort 
as he has become — blind and 


out food, drink, or candle. 
And had nothing all the ume but cold fishes’ in- 
— on Lady icester, who 
THE EVENING DRAWINGKOOM. 


wards for to handle. 
Does he believe it now or does he believe it 
Tue r Friday will be a full one, 
tion to an unusually large number 


was a metaphorical way of stating that Jonah 
1 were to have been presented at 


“Very low prices (unquestionably the lowest) 
coupled with an enormous variety makes the 


Does ae believe the fall was metabhorical, and 


was so many days at what was called the Whale 
which was postponed in | Eden the fervid metaphor of an Oriental t. 


tavern at Jop — 2 and that they cast him out be- 
ee he would not settle his accounts? 

23 gl 1 the death of the 2 of 

number of extra names 

since 


ee is was not to Dr. Driver, 
"pect sent — to the possi- 


* d oody. It is trom him I wish to hear. 
not herself hold 


court —— 1s over, 
Tami are still in private mourn- 
a, ned, ak dortenn entondiog 
persons atten 
to a in black. 
neral — will be at- 
garments. 


1 


te 
11755 


Romans. 
x the Westminster Catechism did not think he 
did, nor that Moses did when he wrote the Pen- 
2 tateuch, but there may have been new light 
since their day. But I shall not * up my 
mind wllI hear what Mr. has to say 
about the Garden of Eden. If he K it all lit- 
erally, well and good. If he takes it all meta- 
phorically, so be it. Butif he takes part of the 
story 12 2 some metaphorically I want 


5 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S PARTY. 

ies me apd at — 

one's wonder whe 

oe oa! on ortho through 88 
Visvoun 


all came 
n the altar of unio 
Mr. 


GE 


Hate 


ft et e+ ae i ~~ Oe ea 


, 


in the 


of interest in Nor- 

- th must be interpreted metaphorically and 
to take, having aged there be a literal atonement for a metaphorical 

the churches the natural outcome of “ private 

we announce: Thursday, May 8 9:30 a. m. 
their teachers differing as to the way in which 
for the imperfections which are hardly perceptible. 

Chamberlain is — high facturer of 


announced that the 
several long expedi- stands on solid ground, but how 18 it 
when it becomes permissible to say that this 
were almost entirely 
ting places within an easy | the interpretation of divinely inspired writings? | 
we 2 The real fact is that | If the disobedience was metapnorical, what of 
act able to take the long jour- the fan? Was that metapho also? Must 
Wan so in 1090" class of goods. For the remainder of this week | tactudings bankrupt country dealer's stock. 
Is not, Mr. Moody, this slack attendance at 1 b 
nag. al and private interpretation“! 
D to ane rele of intérprosation and every | 
22 to another, and when they see A Clearing Sale of 45-inch White Embroidered Hemstitched Skirting GRAND COMBINAIT IUN SALE OF 
that one hook shall be interpretated, is it any at 85e a yard.---Its fine quality makes the price exceedingly low. 
wonder they begin to be doubtful as to the 
I Finer quality (100 pieces) at $1.35 and SI. 50 a yard subject to man- Coch (hing, Dy roods, 
ufacturer’s slight imperfections---worth much more if it were not 
Chambray Skirtings---our entire stock---in pink, blue, grays, &c., 
marked at prices to gell them quickly. 3 Strap (4 () ly 
1,000 Tidies, Mats, Scarfs, &c., i in French Peasant Twine, at I5c, 22c, | SPECIAL SALE by order of ERS manu- 
28c, and 45c. 
5,000 Men's, Youths’, and Boys 
Spring Suits. 
ALSO 
Separate Coats, Vests, and Pants. 


him to give authority. 
AN OLD FRIEND OF MR. Moony. 


Chas. Gossage Coy, 


State and Washington-sts. 


Coal Mines Shut Down. 

SPRING VALLEY, nl April 30.—[Spécial.}—The 
Spring Vailey Coal Gompany of this city, em- 
ploymg about 1,500 men, shut down their mines 
this morning pending a settlement of the scale 
of wagesfor the coming year. It is probable 
that a reduction in wages will be made. Whether 
the miners will accept or not remains to be seen, 


Buck & Rayner's — Dentifrice polishes 
and preserves the teeth 


ti, te Lf. etna ~ 


This department is also represented in 


The Basement Salesroom 


And we quote there as “sfeczals”’ : 


was unionist, intel- 
tan. Mrs. 


IN BASEMENT, 


Crockery & Glassware 


FULL LINE OF 


White Granite, Porcelain, C. C. 
Rock, and Yellow Ware. 
Dinner and Chamber Sets. 
Cutlery, Lamps, Brackets, Burners. 
50 doz. Library Lamp Frames 
1,500 bris. Glassware. 

Goods packed for country AEN 


GEO. P. GORE & CO., 


Auctioneers. 


Peremptory Salvage Sale, 


ON FRIDAY, MAY)3, 
Ar 10 . M. / 
Wo sell at PUBLIC AUCTION for account of 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 


At the Salvage Wrecking Salesrooms, 200 to 
206 Madison-st., the 


Entire Stocks 


—_, — 


JACOB KUHN 4 00. . Lanier Ky, 
J. FELTENST ENN, “20 Matison-st, City, 


Consisting of 1,000 pos. Fine Fancy Cassi- 
meres, Corkscrews, etc. 1,500 pcs. Jeans in 
Queen City, Durham, Antwerp, La Porte. 
Paragon, Flushing, and Garland makes, Ker- 
seys, Cotton, Worsteds, ete. 600 doz. Fine 
Cassimere Pants, 3.000 doz. Jean Pants, also 
a lot of Coats, Pants, and Vests, anda Snag 
large line of ‘Linings, Cut Clothing, Trim - 
mings, Thread, etc., etc. 


lnventoried Value of Stocks, $65,000: 


Goods on exhibition Thursday, May 2. 
Goods arranged for sale by 
SAMUEL GANS, Manager, ö 
Western Salvage Wrecking Agency. 
GEO. F. GORE & CO.. Auctioneers. 


“By ELISON, FLERSHEIM & CO. 
9:30 THIS MORNING 
Cur Regular Sale. 


Immense Stocks New and Second-Hand 


FURNITURE! 


A full line Carpe Folding Beds, Pianos, 
General Household” Goods, General Mer- 


chandise. 
ELISON, FLERSHEIM & C. 
84 and 86 Randolph-st. 


At 394 La Salle-av., 
This Morning (Wednesday), 10 o’clock, 


GOOD SALE. 


Elegant Chamber Suit, Parlor and 


For Window Drapery, Vestibules, Transoms, &c. :-- 
100 pcs. China Silk Drapery at 15c. 
100 pes. China Silk Drapery at 25c. 
100 pes. White Coin Dot Swiss Drapery at 25c. 
50 pes. Colored Madras at 350 and 450. 
Fancy Scrims, roc, 12%c yard, &c. 


_ MARRIAGES. 

* cA ain om Aaett 

OMORKISON [-AITKIN— nglewood, on April 2, 

2 y the Rev. H. 8. Wil dono Emily A. M Mlixin 
8. Morrison of San Antonio, Texas. 

222 


at Hig 
2 turnished, 
„ and what few improvements 
were added when Mr. Cham- 
t home his bride. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S BANQUET. — a 
Over 400 solicitors have accepted —4 hee Polk — to. — Greenwood 
— thoy A 4 1 — — Ane % — 28 ele 
over ve ——— e com ntar 
address. The ur of tne —— ary 1 — 
in the — of a few hours. There 


be txed a — ae. feeling in bentley ha hen — eae 00 


EXTRA-VALUE THIS WEEK. 


$3, 0 
$3. 0 
$28 af 12 


DEATHS. | 
& Grand 


Ladies’ Fine Kid Hand Turn ee Boots, pala: toe 
or with patent leather tips .. zz 


| Ladies’ Very Stylish Laced and Buttoned Boots, Dongola 
tops, fine kid foxing, with patent leather tips, at. 


F Equally low prices have never been placed 


on similar E 
ELD& (0. 


“RETAIL. 
The White Goods Dept. 
quotes extreme bargains in 
seasonable. goods---namely: 


10 pcs. Plain Zephyr---reduced from 20c to 12%4c. 

30 pes, Fancy Zephyr reduced from 20c to 17%c. 

10 pes. Lace Check Lawns---reduced from 15c to 12%c. 
12 pcs. French Figured Pique---reduced from 40c to 25¢., 
25 pes. Check Persian Lawn---reduced from 15c to ioc. 
20 pcs. India Linen at 12c. 

14 pes. India Linen at 13%c. 

French Reverings at zoc, 35c, 40c, Soc, and up to $1. 


— Also an excellent lot of 
about 300 Remnants of White 
Goods 


At prices which will quickly clear the 
Counters. 
AUCTION NOTICE. 


ORANGES and LEMONS, 


Ex. S. S. Dracona, 
AT MONTREAL, TO BE SOLD 
BY AUCTION. 


2,000 Cases Choice Valencia 


vary * — ive 
t. Paul Ratiway — Union 
-sts.) daily at 12:30 p. . 


BERRY—April 30, 8:50 o’clock a. m., Ethel, youngest 
and 1 daughter of John and Addie Berry, 
months. 
ral from parents’ — I Oakdale-av., 


Grace and 
G0. Milwaukee, & 
bot (Madison and 


2 3 . RESERVE. 

— ae of the 2 1 —— — the say- 
doings of Gen. ulanger ars par- Lake View, at 2 p. m. Wednesday. May 
; wif not wholly, apocryphal. He is far] gappeN—John Badden, beloved husband of 
—. man not to understand the mani- trina Badden, aged 37 years. 

neral from late residen nce, 140 Centre-st., at 1 
— 1 Thursday, May 2, 1889, by carriages to to Oak- 
"BROWN William Hubbard Brown, son of Charles 
¢ „ mary J. ce OR — of the late 
ir program ilies HL Brow "hou 91 812 ~~ parents, 5716 Rosalie 
ar ots no intention of ing at 2 “Barial priv Friends take 
for the benefit of ondon | fitinols Central train from city at ip p. m. 7 
The numerous invitations which CONSIVINE—At 734 West Indiana-st., Mrs. Mary R. 


has received have, with one or two excep- | Copsidine, wife of D. H. —— aged 43 years. 


met Notice of funeral he 
rods om . ern enge, 30. Wlizabeth Chalmers, widow of 


* x lexander Frase b 2 
urchill, whose * he ug ia "hat 1 o'clock, 


Ladies’ Very Fine French Dongola Buttoned Boots, 
worth 33.75, will be sold this week at 
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season as the piéce de 
s. The ex-French 


Youths’ French Patent Leather Buttoned Boots reduced 
from: Ge a deenlssauebaccanuees 


* „ ö b oo „ 
. 5 Children’s Shoes in ö ate 
N ence of her r.: Mrs. James wart, ut AE 
erer Rivers vile 00 | Robey-st., b by carriages Graceland. : : — 
has known for a lo 
three or four English officers. “erin — 
he has remained quietiy at the 


e at 2 <3 P- m., Edward Me- 
Laughlin, at — wing-st., member of 
Court Col. Mulligan, web member of Married 
Men's Sodality. 2 N Name out 
Funeral ‘hursda y 2, m., to Jesuit 
Church, thence by G. . "s St. 5. Retiway to Calvary. 
TX 2 John Keefe, beloved husband of 


Mary — 5 a 
Funeral * By: N 75 . Thursday. 
May 2, via C., M. & St, P N. K. ary. 
ROSSELL—At his residence — — In., April 
John J. —— ll, in the 79th year of his 
eral from his r in Wilmette at 2p. m. 
Thursday. Friends from the city 1 p. m. train. 
WILSON—In Morgan Park. April . at the resi- 
dence of her d 1— 1 Mrs. cong Strong, ** 
Wilson, in the 


Interment at Pekin. 11 III. 

WoOOD—April 2%, in Granby, Province of ebec, 
Franklin Wood, 4 b er of rr cc. 
Wood and father of Samue ood, both of ‘Chi- 
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The Correct 
Fabric 
For Traveling, 


For Street, THEM | 
For Housewear. CHEAPER, 


JAMES H. WALKER 0 ae — 


To stimulate business and convince people that it he 1 
to Trade on Wabash-avg we will offer today 100 Bee . | a 
SUPERB QUALITY, Pare Wool, Paris- Made ll | 1 


Init BEIGE DRESS GOODS, 


46 Inches Wi vide, 
20 


Different Mixtures, YARD. 


Comment is unnecessary. The goods will speal mili | i 
eloquently than any words. The sale opens at 8 a. m. a 


ceases with the above 100 pieces. 
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ted Mr. Ellis’ house, a to 
— for six months. The narra- 
0 broposal for the. Pelican Club and 
other similar stories are pure fables. 
ger may be pardoned it he does 
— the their yg ee oe however age 
may appear to inventors, qu n 
2 with all that he has heard of our 
traditional hospitality. 
— —— and the — 2 
phonograph have, it 
einen and favor in the eyes of the Immor- 
tals, forthe French Academy voted them the 
y compliment four pages in 
— tee — instead of the traditional 
 . two. ent gavea phonograpbhic soirée 
at which the littie instrument was the centre 
the recordsof M. and Mme. 
are now on their way across the 
At Bergers M. Gounod was pe 
to in his “Ave Marie“ to the 
of the phonograph. Col. 
French speeches createa almost 
astonishment as Mr. Edison’s skill. 
of the exhibiwon are likeli 
popular than that which is to illus- 
trate — py Sr pd else but the inventive genius of 
- the werd of Menlo Park. 
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By POMEROY, SON & CO. 


Auctioneers. W und 8 Randolph-st. 


Tuesday Being a Legal Holiday 


Dur Regular Auction Sale 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


THIS MORNING at 10 o'clock 
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”” given by the Countess 
née Blanche de} N 


— tory at this say IAI it was exquisite. 
W pes WATRR COLOR EXHIBIT. 
Tue Royal ¥ Water Color Bociety opened its 
xhibition — show is 
y dainty or dis- 
Arts a 
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Ahsolutely Pure. 
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sold in competition 
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By WM. A. BUTTERS & (0. 
(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


Mortgage Sale of House Furniture 
At 3158 Wabash-av., 


WEDNESDAY. MAY 1, AT 9:30 Agra 
Folding Bed, r Suits, omer Rernd 
8 Carpets, Stoves, Cook 
Sale positive for —＋ by order of the ai 


—.— SALE MAY 2. 
The en Gre Paraitare. Ca and Fixtures 
67 and 169 


8 bogttael clock: a. m. on 
CHAS. W. BARNES’ 


| YOUNG GENTS’ : 
4 Shapes. Quality the Best 


148 State-st. 


With an IMMENSE STOCE of 
Chamber Sets, Carpets, Folding 
Beds, Parlor Furniture, and a gen- 
eral line of new and second-hand 
Household 


Goods. 

POMEROY, SON & CO. Auctioneers. . 

THIS MORNING AT 10 O’CLOOK, 
124, 126, 128, 1282. Dearborn-av., 


WE SELL THE 


Furniture, Carpets, &c., 


OF ABOVE DOUBLE HOUSES. 


Chamber Sets, Parlor Furniture, 
5 ding, Reon” nd Kitohe 
ture, &. ; 
POMER oy, SON & CO. Auctioneess, 


rs, 


Dining-Room Furniture, Oarpets, 

Crockery and Glass-—general house- 

hold effects of private residence. 
nen FL ä & CO.. 


167 North Clark st. 


This Wednesday Morning, 10 o’clock, 


Furniture, Carpets, 


Beds and W Stoves, &., 


ELISON, FLERSHEIM & OO. 
Auotloncers. 


532 Wabash-av., 


This Wednesday Morning, 10 o’clock, 


| Furniture, Carpets, 


And General Household Effects. 
ELLISON, W 
Auctioneers. 


TO RENT. | 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


ASecond Story Oi 


pamper = SNOW & DICKIN 


\ Renting Department, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 


1889—SIXTEEN PAGES. 


11 N WITH ‘PATRIOTISM. 


g es FOR THE FIRST PRESIDENT 
Ce 64ND FOR THE PRESENT. 
| at High Tide In New York— 
™ cary from the Pulpit and from the 
1 en Aistory of the Century Inter- 
in Poetic Sentiment—Party, 
Wiewes Forgot ia One of the Grandest 
Demonstrations Ever Knowna— 
‘Military Parade. 3 
41 ¥ 30.—[ Special —Pa 
11 eee =e today. A million of peo- 
‘ned in the greatest demonstration ever 
it in any land. Never was & great 
n ne history of any country more fit- 
, or impressively celebrated. It is just 
sentry since Washington took his oath as 
rst President of the er = 
» Ane 0 rch where he knelt in 8 
44 President Harrison, lis- 
| iv address by Bishop Potter 
. 20 in athanksgiving service that was 
. in and patriotic. On the site of the old 
e the scene of the first 
tic a as 
to listen to the. w- 
r and brilliant metaphors of 
nner M. Depew, the dignified and patri- 
\ievomarks by President Harrison, and to 
“hear read some charming verses from the 
liuaclle pen of the venerable Quaker poet, John 
res Whittier. The thousands who 
5 ad the streets near the Sub- Treasury 
| “poiaing gave but u faint idea of the throng 
“gaat stretched off Broadway. Around Wash- 
ington Square, up Fifth avenue to Fourteenth 
med across to Union Square, and around 
% Washingtor statue, back to Fifth avenue, 
{up to Fifty-third street, it was an almost 
m throng of cheering people. Fully 
J citizens tilled the reviewing stands, 
Windows, and ro@fs of buildings, and five 
1 ly 
ast 
tremendous 4 representing in 
tour la uon of 
. 24 knew it, 


ede Harris 


* * 


rey 


— 
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r * n “fi 

ee a awe ö 8 
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ae 


ut the journey to 
wenty-third street 


President and his party 

places on the nd stand at 

Past tremendous 

„ marched the greatest parade that 
mam bese in this country since the vic- 
18 Union hosts tramped up Pennsylvania 
o thousands of 
accoutremen 


ä 5 
* 
* 
n 
* hg 1 
40 


officers and men in their 
the hurrahs from the 
ng crowds, the wing of horns and 
pyriads of gay 0 , the church 
and chimes pealing forth their ‘solemn 
ng-dong*din the on determina- 
on the faces of the policemen, wuo were 
ping back the crowds, and the m : 
Of voices, like the roar of atgry seas, 


an nee heat that will climg to the 


men from nearly a 
States, headed in most instances by 


: gallantly 
| ts they. receive. The 
| and the 


~~ 


those — 
fo Gov. Beaver were no more enthusiastic 
‘than those for Gov. Lee, and Gov. Gordon 
and Gov. Foraker were both compelled to 
‘ride bareheaded almost ali the time in recog- 
Sniuon of the cheers received. Supple- 
menting the — N — of National 


* 


an 
* 


ir capabili- 

peace and good or- 

the country. Through sx or seven 

hours the great crowds watched the 

ck bosts, and it was only after the 

had passed that the last cheer 

This evening there were pyro- 

eC galore, flashes of wit from famous 

: kers after a great banquet at the Metro- 

litan. Opera-House, Chinese lights, blue, 

n and 4 and gaudy iliumi- 

| . — 44 — the banquet 

‘Dalis. It was a great „ made memorable 

a great demonstration. 

| SERVICES AT 8ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. 


t Harrison Sits in the Old Wash- 

» ington Pew—Other Notables Present. 
15 York, April 30.— The town woke up 
ore sleepily this morning than it did yester- 
day, and with good reason. Its inhabitants, 
permanent as weil as temporary, were tired, 
latter even moreso than the former. 
till, the earliest streaks of dawn found 
nany people in the streets, and these indeed 
ere fortunate, for in all the range of 
weteorological chance a more perfect morn- 

ng could scarcely have been found. 

in was too cold, perhaps, for those who 
in a light wind, but it was a morning 
slight the heart of a soldier who has a 
ig tramp before him. The air was ex- 
in the extreme and the wind was 


‘5 0 


to put a tinge of bloom on the 
of those who faced it. Many not 
there in these early héurs wended 


— 


sir way toward the lower end of thé city, 


re ‘resplendent than ever in the early 
ming light. 


Ms tue morning wore along the crowds in 


streets became even greater than they 
re festerday.. The hurry was even great- 
lor one and all saw the necessity of reach- 
Points of vantage from which to view 
wade at the earliest practicable mo- 
vices were held in all the churches of 
ty. Asa matter of course, the prin- 
services were at St. Paul's Church in 
Away, where Washington attended the’ 

ys of his inauguration. — | 
nt. Paul's the exercises were conducted 
© Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., LL. 
op of New York. The services the 
ashington’s inauguration were con- 
by the Bishop of New York, the Rt. 


muel Prevost. At 8 o’clock the 


on States escorted the President 
“POM Me Fifth Avenue Hotel. He was ac- 
COMPMRied by the Chief Justice and the 
“ers of the Cabinet, and under an es- 
sort of blice proceeded to the Vice-Presi- 
vs snce. Mr. Morton entered Pres- 
lent E frison’s carriage and the procession 
eu Gown to St. Paui’s. The edifice was 
un WEE many of the most prominent peo- 
‘se > duntry. Y * 
ue thar Ving services at St. Paul's 
out strictly according to the 
8:50 o’clock the Presi- 
esey street gate to the 
crowd in the vicinityof St. 


“Ps 


President and 
of the Trinity 


E. 


rous 


Thon Mani bn Boil 


Sele 


Freedom’s Golden Hearth to Be. 


7° 


NATIONAL HYMN. 


— 


Song with easy Piano accompaniment. 


4 1 8 


* 


With life and energy, not slow and dragging. 
Mtr. 92. Maestoso energico e marcato. 


* 


* 


| 


sound-ing 
treas-ure, 


SOc ae ee 


of 


Hail, thou land by God se - lect - ed Free-dom's gold-en hearth to be! Hail ye 
ry, And in con - quest true as brave; But tis 
kling fountains, Land of treas-ured wealth un-told; Where, from 
thy hon - or Crown thee like a prince-ly gem; 

of “yore; And in 


Land of 
Lan 


d of purl - ing. ** 
i 


If thy toil an 


Now, O, Fa - ther! for this na - tion Grant pro - tec-tion as 


he - roes brave in 


Sto 


most; But 


f no 


_— 
* | 
7 


1 


wrong! Sing ye praise im- mor-tal; 


shrines. How its folds are gleaming! 
ace. Oth - er lands con - fess-ing, 
ts. For our glo- rious na- tion, 


* — 


But we love thy star- ry 


tend: ed, Brave and strong, North and South in un - jon blend- ed, O, Pre- serve it free from 
On a coast: i 
F 
soar · ing; Joys in - crease; - ence, art -es pour · in h th 
sun - — Lord of hosts! Drive them off with deaf th : 3 


Can-non’s roar nor trum - pet sound - ing. Ev · er 


ning thun · der, Slan 


— — 


may re - joice thee 
ban - ner, More than all th aid: oe 
gold-en gates 
o ahd shame-ful 


4 


n Sing at 


race pos - sess-ing 


ev - ‘ry 
Free-dom’s ho - ly bless - ing, 
How its stars are beam - ing! 
This thy rich - est bless - ing, 
Grant thy pre- ser - va - tion, | 


por - tal 


1 


: 
| = 2 j 


* 
, = 
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ae 


ae 


fraud or 
right-eous 


peo - ple, once e - lect - ed, By the fa - ther's brav'ry free. What the 
not thy pride or glo - ry, These shouldefill 

out thy ee mountains, Riv - ers loap o'er sands of 

ase dis - hon - or, Mar thy roy - al 

leg is - la - tion Shield our h n - or, we im - plore! Vice, cor · rup- tion tear a- 


@ war- rior's grave: Not the 


di- a- 


sires 80 long de- : 
bu-gle call re- 
Id: Rich in ev- ry cost - ly 

em: Life will then be 


song, 

boast: 
shrines! 

eace. 


2 1 
ev - er osts! 


Land 


Freedom’s song ye hills re - bound, * - leys, ech o back the sound! 
v 
Freedom's shrines! the winds de-clare; Shine, oh! stars, for-ev er there] 
of Peace, shall sing the Free In 
Lord of Hosts, to Thee we sing, Thou, a - lone, our Na-tion’s King. 


This thy boast from sea sea, 


— —_ 
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na - tion here is free! 


the cen - tu - ries to be. 
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Hail! Thou Land by God Selected, the National Hymn, 
Copyrighted, 1888, by W. Cox nam. All rights reserved. 


et 


Composed by W. CONRADI. 
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on foot, and at 9:12 o’clock an open carriage 


containing ex-President Cleveland. ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, Lieut. Gov. Jones, and Senator 
William Evarts drew up at the gate. 

Mr. Cieveland was the first to alight, and 
in doing so missed his footsug and almost 
feil. hurried into the church, followed 


„% others of his : 

ister to the United States occu u seat in 
the pew allotted to the diplomatic corps. 
The Spanish Minister sat near him. 
Mr. Cleveland satin the front pew to the 
right of the middie aisie, William M. Evarts 
occupying @ seat in the same pew. The 

ent and Vice-President occupied the 
large pew midway up on the side aisle under 
the south gallery. Gov. Hill sat in a cor- 
responding position on the north side. Most 
of the Cabinet officers were allottea seats at 
the head of the centre aisle. Ex-President 
Hayes sat beside Mr. Cleveland. 


BISHOP POTTER'S ADDRESS. . 


Need of a Personal Royalty as Exemplified 
in the Father of Hin Country. 

New York, April 30.—Bishop Potter deliv- 
ered an eloquent address appropriate to the 
occasion as follows: 

One hundred years ago there knelt within these 
walls a man to whom, above all others in its his- 
tory, this Nation is indebted. An Englishman by 
race and lineage, he incarnated in his own per- 
son and character every best trait and attribute 
that have made the Anglo-Saxon name a glory to 
its children and a terror to its enemies through- 
out the world. But he was not so much an En- 
giishman that, when the time came for him to be 
so, he was uc: even more an American; and in 
all that be was and did, a patriot so exalted, and 
a leader great and wise, that what men called 
him when he came here to be inaugurated as the 
first President of the United States the civilized 
world has not since then ceased to call him—the 
Father of His Country. 

We are here this morning to thank God for so 
great a gift to this people, to commemorate the 
incidents of which this day is the one hundredth 
anniversary, and to recognize the responsibilities 
which a century soeventful has laid upon us. 
And we here, of all other places, first of all, 
with preéminent appropriateness. I know not 
how it may be with those to whom all sacred 


things and places are matters of equal indiffer- | 
ence, but surely to those of us with whom it is 
otherwise it cannot be without profound and 


pathetic import that when the first President of 
the Republic had taken upon him, by virtue of 
his solemn oath, pronounced in the sight of the 
ple, the burden of its Chief Magistracy, 
e turned straightway to these walls, and. kneel- 
ing in yonder pew, asked for strength to 
keep his promise to the Nation and his oath to 
Him. This was no unwonted home to him, nor 
to a large proportion of those eminent men who 
with him were associated in framing the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Children of the 
same spiritual mother and nurtured in the same 
scriptural faith and order, they were wont to 
carry with them into their public deliberation 
something of the same reverent and conservative 
spirit which they had learned within these walls 
aud of which the youthful and ill-regulated 
fervors of the new born Republic often betrayed 
its need. And he, their leader and chief, while 
singularly without cant, or formalism, or pre- 
tense in his religious habits, was venetrated, as 
we know'well, by a profound sense of the de- 
pendence of the Republic upon a guidance other 
than that of man, and of his own need of a 
strength, and courage, and wisdom greater than 
he had in himself. | 
And so, with inexpressible tenderness and rev- 
erence, we find ourselves thinking of him here 
kneeling to ask such gifts and then rising to go 
forth to his great tasks with mien so august and 
majestic that Fisher Ames, who sat beside him 


in this chapel, wrote: I was present in the pew 


with the President, and must assure you that, 
after.making all deductions for the delusions of 
our fancy in to character, I still think of 
him with more veneration than for any other 

ron. So we think of him, I say; and indeed 
t is impossible to think otherwise. The modern 
student of history has endeavored to tell us how 
it was that the service in this chapei, which we 
are striving to reproduce, came about. The rec- 
ord is not without obscurity, but of one thing we 
may be sure—that to him who, of that goodly 
company who 100 years ago gathered within these 
walls, was chief it was no empty form, no deco- 
affectation. Events been too mo- 
mentous, the hand of a Heavenly Providence had 
been too plain for him, and the men who were 
grouped about him then, to misread the one or 
mistake the other. The easy levity with which 
their children’s children debate the facts of God, 
and duty, and eternal destiny was as impossibie 
to them is faith and reverence seem to be, or to 
be in danger of becoming, to many of us. And 
so we may be sure that when they gathered 
here the air was hushed, and hearts as well as 
heads were bent in honest supplication. 

For, after all, their great experiment was then, 
in truth. but just nning. The memorable 
days and deed which had preceded it—the strug- 
gie for independence, the delicate and in many 
respects more dificult stru 
harmonizin 
conflicting 


vile of tbe Nation as em 
of the i by due succession of author 


Was a 


ity, and the like; of all of which, doubtless, in the 


history of the iast 100 years we have an interest- 
ing and on the whole inspiring example. 
But it is a somewhat significant fact that it is 
not along lines such as these that that enthusi- 
asm which has flamed out during these recent 
days and weeks, as this anniversary has ap- 
roached, has seemed to move. The one thin 


P 
that has, I imagine, azed a good many cynic 
And pessimiaiie people among us is the way in 
ch the or of a great people's love and hom- 


age and gratitude has kindled, not before the 
image of a mechanism, but of a man. It has been 
felt with an unerring intuition which has once 
and again and again in human history been the 
attribute of the people as distinguished from the 
doctrinaires, the theorists, the system- 
makers. that that which makes it 
worth while to commemorate the inaugu- 
ration of George Washington is not 
merely that itis the consummation of the Na- 
tion’s struggle towards organic life, not merely 
that by the initiation of its Chief Executive it 
set in operation that Constitution which Mr. 
Gladstone has declared is “the most perfect in- 
strument which the wit of man has devised,” 
but that it celebrates the beginning of an ad- 
ministration which, by its lofty and stainiess 
integrity, by its absolute superiority to selush or 
secondary motives. by the rectitude of its daily 
conduct in the face of whatsoever — 2 
blandishments, or combinations, rather than by 
the ostentatious phariseeism of its professions, 
has taught this Nation and the world forever 
what the Christian ruler of a Christian people 
ought to be. 

I yield to no man in my veneration for the men 
who framed the compact under which these 
States are bound together. No one can easily 
exaggerate their services or the value of that 
which they wrought out. But, after all, we may 
not 22 today that the thing which they made 

ead and not a living thing. It had no 
power to interpret itself, to apply itself, to exe- 
cute itself. Splendid as it was in its complex 
and forecasting mechanism. instinct as it was, in 
one sense, with a noble wisdom, 
visioned statesmarship, 
adaptability to untried emergencies, it was, 
nevertheless, no different in another aspect from 
one of those splendid specimens of 
naval architecture which throng our 
wharves today, and which, with every best 
contrivance of human art and skill, with capaci- 
ties of progress which newly amaze us every day, 
ars but as impotent, dead matter, seve as the brain 
and hand of man shall summon and command 
them. The ship of state,“ we say. Yes; but it 
Is the cool and competent mastery at the helm 
of that, as of every other ship, which shall, under 
„God, determine the glory or the ignominy of the 
voyage. : 

Never was there a truth which more surely 
needed to be spoken. A generation which vaunts 
its descent from the founders of the Republic 
seems largely to be in danger of forgetting 
their preéminent distinction. They were few 
in numbers, they were poor in worldly 
sessions—the sum of the fortune of the richest 

them would afford a fine theme 

scorn of the plutocrat of today; 
but they had an invincible confidence 
in the truth of those principles in which the 
foundations of the Republic had been laid. and 
they had an unselfish purpose to maintain them. 
The conception of the National Government as 
a huge machine existing mainly for the purpose 
of rewarding partisan service—this was a con- 
ception so alien to the character and conduct of 
Washington and his associates that it seems 
grotesque even to speak of it. It would be. in- 
teresting to imagine the first President of the 
United States confronted with some one who 
had ventured to approach him upon the basis of 
what is now commonly known as practical 
politics.” But the conception is impos- 
sible. The loathing, the outraged majesty 
with which he would have bidden 
creature to be gone is foreshadowed by the gen- 
the dignity with which just before his inaugura- 
tion, replying to one who had the strongest 
claims upon his friendship and who had applied 
to him during the progress of the “ Presidential 


campaign,” as we should say, forthe promise of 


an appointment to office, he wrote: “In ‘touch- 
ing upon the more delicate part of your letter, 
the communication of which fills me with real 
concern, I will deal with you with ail that frank- 
ness which is due to friendship, and which I wish 
should be a characteristic feature of my conduct 
through life. . . ‘Should ig be my fate to ad- 
minister the Government I will go to the 
chair under no reéngagement of any 
kind or atever. And when in 
it I will, to the best of my 
judgment, discharge the duties of the office with 
that impartiality and zeal for the public good 
which ougbt never to suffer connections of blood 


or friendship to have the least sway on decisions 


of a public nature.“ 

On this high level moved the first President of 
the Republic. Toit must we who are the heirs 
of her sacred interests be not unwilling to as- 
dend, if we are to guard our giorious heritage. 

And this all the more because the.perils which 
confront us are so much graver and more porten- 
tous than those which then impended, ere 1s 
—if we are not afraid of the wholesome medicine 
that there is in consenting to see it—an element 
of infinite sadness m' the effort ‘which 
we are making today. Ransacking the 


annals of our fathers as we have been doing for. 


the last few mqnths, a busy and weil-meaning 
assiduity would fain reproduce the scene, the 
scenery, the situation of 100 years ago. Vain 
and impotent endeavor. Itis as though out of 
the lineaments of living men we would fain pro- 
duce another Washington. We may disinter the 
vanished draperies, we may revive the stately 
minuet. we may rehabilitate the old scenes, but 
the march of a centiry cannot be halted or re- 
* — the enormous change in the situation 
can n r be disguised nor ignored. Then we 
were, though not all of us sprung from one na- 
tionality, practically one people. Now that stead 
ily deteriorating process against whose dangers 
@ great thinker of our own generation warned 
his coun! en just fifty years ago goes on, on 
every apace. “Tne constant importation,” 


wrote the author ot The Weal of Nations,“ “ as 
now, in this country, of the lowest orders of peo- 
ple from abroad to dilute the qu@ity of our nat- 
ural manhood is a sad and begg@ly prostitution 
of the nobiest gift ever conferred on a people. 
Who snall respect a people who @o not respect 
their own blood? and how shall a National spirit, 
or avy determinate and propor ate character, 
arise out of so many low-bred. a and 
coarse-grained temperaments, rted from 
. * deg ww * — — eeping that 

. O Was the son of eve Was the ug- 
liest of the Gods.“ Sah ds . 

And again: Another enormous difference be- 
tween this day and that of which it is tne anni- 
versary is seen in the enormous difference in the 
nature and influence of the forces that determine 
our National and political destiny. Then ideas 
ruled the hour. oday there are, indeed, ideas 
that rule our hour, but they must be merchant- 
able ideas. The growth of wealth, the prevalence 
of luxury, the massing of large material forces, 
which by their very existence area standing men- 
ace to the freedom and integrity of the individual. 
the infinite sw r of our American speech and 
manners, mistaking bigness for greatness, and 
sadly confounding gain and godliness—all this is 
& contrast to the austere simplicity, the 
unpurchasable integrity of the first days and 
first men of our Republic, Which makes it impos- 
sible to reproduce today eitner the temper or the 
conduct of our fathers. As we turn the pages 
backward and come upon the story of that of 
April in the year of our Lord 1789 there is a cer- 
tain stateliness in the air, a certain ceremonious- 
ness in thé manners which we have banished 
long ago. We have exchan the Washington- 
ian dignity for the Jeffersonian simplicity, which 
was, in truth, only another name for the Jack- 
sonien vulgarity. And what have we gotten in 
exchange for it! In the older States and dynasties 
they bad the trappings of royalty and the pomp 
and splendor of the King’s person to fill men's 
hearts with loyalty. Well, we have dispensed 
with the old titular dignities. Let us take care 
that we.do not part with that tremendous 
force Yor which they stood. If there not 
titular royalty all the more need is there for 
personal royality. It there is to be no nobility 
of descent, all the more indispensable is it that 
there should be nobility of ascent—a character in 
them that bearrule so fine and high and pure 
that as men come within the circle of its infiu- 
ence they involuntarily pay homage to that 
which is the one preéminent distinction—the 
royalty of virtue, | 

And it was this, men and brethren, which, as we 
turn today and look at him who, as on this morn- 
ing just 100 years ago, became the servant of the 
Republic in begoming the cbief ruler of its 
people, we must needs own conferred upon him 
his Divine right to rule. All the more, there- 
fore, because the circumstances of his era were 
so littie like our own wen to recall his 
image, and. if we oa | not only to commemorate 
but to reproduce his virtues. Traits which 
in him shone preéminent as our own Irving hus 
described them, “firmness, sagacity, an immov- 
able justice, courage that never faltered, and, 
most of ull, truth that disdained all artiflces 
these are characteristics in her leaders of which 
— Nation was never in more dire need than 

And so we come and knee! at this ancient and 
hallowed shrine where once he ‘Knelt, and ask 
‘that God would graciously vouchsafe them. 
Here, in this holy house, we find the witness of 
that one invisible force which, because it alone 
can rule the conscience, is destined one day to 
rule the world. Out from airs dense and foul 
with the coarse passions and coarser rivalries of 
self-seeking men we turn aside as from the 
crowd end glare of some vulgar highway swarm- 
ing with: poshing and ill-bred throngs and clam- 
orous, with bedizened booths and noisy speech 
into some cool and shaded wood where, straight 
to Heaven, some majestic oak lifts its tall form, 
its roots imbedded deeper among the unchang- 
ing ‘rocks, its upper branches ‘sweeping the 
upper airs and holding high commune 
with the stars; and, as we think 
of him for whom we dere thank God, we say, 
“Such a one, in native majesty he was a ruler, 
wise and strong and fearless, in the sight of God 
and men, because by the ennobling grace of God 
— 9 — rn —＋ + “nes conquer every 

se and self-see aim, and 
rule himself.“ For ot. e 

What are numbers knit. 

By force ox custom? Man who man would be 

Must rule the empire of himself—in it 

Must be supreme, establishing his throne 

Of vanquis will, quel! e anarchy 

Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 

Such was the hero, leader, ruler, patriot whom 
we gratefully remember on this day. We may 
not reproduce his age, his young environment, 
nor him. But none the less may rejoice that 
once he lived and led this people, “led them and 
ruled them prudently,” like Him, that Kingly 


Ruler and Shepherd of whom the Psalmist sang, 


“with all His power.” God give us the grace 
to prize his grand example, and, as we may in 
— more modest measure, to reproduce his virt- 


CEREMONIES AT THE sun TREASURY. 


The Place Where Washington Took His 
Oath dt Office as President. 

New York, April 30.—At the close of the 
service at St. Paul's the doors leading out 
upon the west porch were thrown open and 
the distinguished congregation which had 
entered the Broadway entrance passed out 
under the canopy which had been stretched 
to the Vesey street gate and took the car- 
riages-assigned them. 

The procession turned into Pine street 
proceeded to the Pine street entrance of the 
Sub-Treasury~ Building. The Treasury side 
of the walk was kept clear for nearly a biock 
and, the drawn up by the 


They proceedea through the corridor of the 
Sub-Treasury Building and out on the stand. 

There was a greatcrush around the 
Treasury — As soon as the Presidential 
party reached the platform a shout : 

lause rose from the assembled crowd. Arch- 

ishop Corrigan, wearing his scarlet robes, 
wus on the platform. He was introduced to 
the President and Vice-President, Gov. Hill, 
Mayor Grant, Dr. Storrs, and others. 

Hamiiton Fish Sr. opened the exercises by 
introducing Elbridge T. Gerry, who, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Literary Exercises, 
addressed the assemblage as follows: 

Elbridge T. Gerry, Chairman of the Committee 
on Litera Exercises, addressed the assem- 
blage as follows: 

FPELLOW CITIZENS: One hundred years ago on 
this spot George Washingten, as first President 
of the United States, took his oath of office upon 
the Holy Bible. That sacred volume is here to- 
day, silently attesting the basis =e which our 
Nation was constructed and the dependence of 
our people upon Almighty God. In the words, 
then, of one of the founders of the Government, 
“with hearts overflowing with gratitude to our 
Sovereign Benefactor for granting to us exist- 
tence, for continuing it to the present period, 
and for accumulating on us blessings spiritual 
and temporal through life, may we with fervor 


‘beseech Him so to continue them as best to pro- 


mote His Glory and our welfare.”’ 
The Rev. Richard S. Storrs will utter the invo- 
cation. 


o 
INVOCATION BY DR, STORRS, 


A Prayer of Praise and Piea for Continuous 
Pros perity and Yeace. 

New York, April 30.—Mr. Gerry then in- 

treduced the Rev. Dr. Richard F. Storrs, 

who in a clear voice delivered the following 


prayer: 

Almighty God, most merciful Father, who art 
infinite in wisdom, sovereign in power, and 
whose are the eternai years, in penitence and 
with reverence we offer before Thee our humble 
supplication, remembering in our low estate that 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain Thee, and 
that Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of 
* Klory. 

ith contrite confession we acknowledge our 
sins, of heart and of life, with which Thou art 
most justly displeased, and entreat Thy forgive- 
ness through Him whom Thou hast exaited with 
Thy right hand to be a Prince and a Savior, 
Accept, we beseech Thee, the requests and 
thanksgivings which we offer in His name; give 
us a heart to love and to fear Thee; and both 
now and ever, in whatsoever frailty of body or of 
mind, may we find in Thee recourse and 
succor. 

We give praise and homage to Thy great name 
for the favor Thou didst show to our fathers 
aforetime, when they dweit as strangers in a 
wide land, when this ci was a little one, and 
few men in it; that they locked uato Thee and 
were lightened, and their faces were not ashamed ; 
that though they went through fire and through 
water, Thou broughtest them ort into a wealth 
place; and that, by Thy help, from depend- 
ence and fear they were quickly exalted to do- 
minion and honor. 3 

Especially we thank Thee for those who b 
wisdom, by constancy, and by valor were Th 
ministers to the people, conducting them out of 

eril into peace, leading them in the paths which 
Thou hast ordained to large prosperity and a se- 
cure freedom. Through Thy preparation came 
the captains and counselors whose dust we 
guard with affectionate honor. while the Nation 
which they served has become their memorial. 

Most of allon this day we give thanks and 

raise for him whom Thou in Thy providence 
Midst set forth to be the leader of our leaders in 
council and in arms, and the example for all who 
follow in his high office. For his patience and 
courage which never failed, and his forseeing 
wisdom which was not dimmed, for the stead- 
fastness of spirit sustained upon Thee, which 
sank beneath no weight of burdens, the magnan- 
imous serenity which disaster could not shake 
nor any successes unduly @xait, we render to 
Thee homage and laud; for his majestic fidelity 
to an unsurpassed trust, his reverent faith in 
Thy Word and in Thee. We bless Thee that 
through the gifts and grace with which Thou 
didst endow him his name remains for us, as for 
our fathers, a banner of light to the lustre of 
which/the nations turn. ake us worthy par- 
takers-of the fruit of his labors, munificent in 
blessing, whose fame is henceforth in all we 
earth. 

Behold, we beseech Thee, with Thy merciful 
favor the Nation which Thou didst thus plant 
and protect, setting it in the place which hou 
hast prepared, and multiply it with large in- 
ereuse. Thou hast given it riches of silver and 
gold, and made it possessor of a land of abund- 
ance, whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
rock flow rivers of oil. In its plentiful felds the 

ear is crowned with the joy of harvest, within its 
— are all pleasant fruits, and its harbors 
exult in thé tribute of the seas. Thou hast given 
it wise and equal iaws, for the homeborn and 
stranger, ordinances of justice, a Government 
which has been to it, in successive generations, 
for a name anda praise. May it equally inherit 
the blessing of y grace and partake of Thy 
richteousness. In obedience to Thy will, and in 
reverence for Thy truth, may its liberties abide 
on the surest foundations. In faith unfeigned, 


time 


ng Thy servant 
United States, with all who have part in the en- 
actment of law or its just execution. Speak 
unto them from the cloudy pillar of the great ex- 
ample which this day recalis. May they so use 


Their father’s voice his erring children heard! 


who 
e rt 
ing the gates and 


— that the 0 
fore the brightness of Thy benigu ligh 
confusion and darkness to flee away. p- 
pression give freedom; for an and fear give 
glad expectation; and in place 
ousy, and strife establish the ngtions 
quietness of confidence and the fellowship of 
love, till peace of the world shall flow 
like ariver and its righteousness as\ the waves 
of the sea, \ f 
“Our Father. who art in Heaven: Hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy eye come; Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread. And forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass nst 
us. And lead us not into temptation; but de- 
liver us from evil. For Thine is the kin m, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever d 
ever, Amen.“ N 


FROM THE POET WHITTIER, 


st. Pees 


\ 
% The Vow of Washington” Read by Mr. 
Clarence W. Bowen. 

New York, April 30.—Ciarence W. Bowen 
was next introduced. He read the poem 
written for the occasion by J. G. Whittier, 
and at the conclusion the assembly gave 
three cheers and a tiger for Mr. Whittier. 
Following is the poem: 

The sword was sheathed: in April’s sun 

Lay green the fields by Freedom won; 


And severed sections, weary of debates, 
Joined hands at last and were United States, 


O City sitting by the Sea! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man! 


One thought the cannon salvos spoke; 
The resonant bell-tower’s vibrant stroke, 
The voiceful streets, the plaudit-echoing halls, 
And prayer — bymn borre heavenward from 
St. Paul's! 


How felt the land in every part 

The strong throb of a nation’s heart, 
As its great leader gave, with reverent awe, 
His pledge toi Union, Liberty, and Law! 


That pledge the heavens above him heard, 
Tnat vow the sleep of centuries stirred; 
In wapla-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom’s great experiment.. 


Could it succeed? Of honor sold 
And hopes deceived all history told. 
Above the wrecks that strewed the mournful 


past, 
Was the long dream of ages true at last? 


Thank God! the people’s choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 

Wise beyond lore, and without weakness 

Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude 87 


His rule of justice, order, peace, 

Made possible the world’s release; | 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
And rule, alone, which served the ruled, is just; 


That Freedom erous is, but. strong 

In hate of fraud and selfish wrong, 
Pretense that turns her holy truths to lies, 
And lawless license masking in her guise. 


Land of his love! with one giad voice 

Let thy great sisterhood rejoice ; 
A century's suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are one Nation yet. 


And still, we trust, the years to be 

Shall prove his hope was destiny, | 
Leaving our with all its added stars 
Unrent by faction and unstained by wars. 


Lo! where with patient toil he nursed 

And trained the new-set plant at first, 
The widening branches of a stately tree 
Stretch from the sunrise to the sunset sea. 


And in its broad and sheltering shade, 


Sitting with none to make afraid, 
Were we now silent, th each mighty limb, 
The winds of heaven . sing the praise of 
him. | 


5 
d dark hours of the Nation’s life, 
— the ult his warning 


The change for which he prayed and sought 
as 8 


the royal Governors. Their in 
and aft several oral 8 


ual in service as in rights; the claim 
Duty rests 8 92 7 


r. f 
m-lands to Alaska's cold. 


Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass. | 
; — — — —e——¼ , 
ORATION BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW.. 


The History of the First Century of the 
| Republic Told in Eloquent Words. 
New York, April 80.—Chauncey M. De- 

pew, LL.D., was next introduced as orator 

of the day. He received a hearty greeting, 
and delivered the following eloquent speech: 

We celebrate today the centenary of our Na- 
— One hundred years ago the United 


its existence. | | 
vernment were assumed 
— 


powers of 
by the e of the 
ublic, and they became the 1 
. Thesolemn ceremonial of the first in- 
the acclats of the multitude grocting th 
aim o multitu 101 
dent, marked the most unique at te a 
times in the development of free mstitutions. 
The occasion was not an accident, but a result. 
It was the culmmation of thé working out by 
mighty forces through many centuries of the 
problem of self-government. It was not the 
triumph of a system, the a 


gains this immortal victory. Henceforth it had 
a refuge and recruiting station. The 292 
found free homes in this fevored id in- 
visible armies marched from it by mail and tele- 


graph, by speech and song, b 


by 
n- 
ciple they could point to — of an ancestor 
w death attested the ferocity of the fight 
and the value of the concession wrun ar- 
bitrary power. They knew the limitations of 
authority, they could pledge their lives and fort- 
unes to resist encroachments — their rights, 
but it required the lesson of In ante. 
the invasion of the armies of France from — 
ada, the tyranny of the British Crown, the seven 
years’ war of the Revolution, and the five ye 
of chaos of ae to evolve the idea 


upon whicl ency of 


inseparabl | 

The traditions and experience of the Colonists 
had made them alert to discover and quick to re- 
sist any peril to their liberties. Above all things, 
they feared and distrusted power. 
meeting and the Colonial Legislature gave them 
confidence in themselves and courage to check 


ec 


nen. ed 

motherland and intensified the 

crown. Butthe same causes Which broke down 
their allegiance to the Central Government in- 
creased their confidence in their respective 

nies, and their faith in liberty was largely 

ent upon the maintenance of the sovere 

their several States. The farmers’ shot at 

ton echoed round the w the spirit w 


tions. 

Convention. 

tongue and fervid eloquence for united ac in 
Massachusetts, Hamiiton, Jay, and Clinton 
pledged New York to respond with men and 


only saw a league of independent colonies. ‘The 
veil was not yet drawn from before the vista of 
population and power, of empire and liberty 
which would open with Nationai Union. 

The Continental Congress p , 
put completely expressed the central 
American Republic. More fully than 
body which ever assembled did it 
victories won from arbit wer 
rights. In the New World it 
servator of liberties secured 

in the Old. 


of the 
any other 
, the 


: ae 
fieid of Runnymede, which wrested , Re = 
John Magna Charta, that great charter of. 
erty, to Which Hallam in the nin ’ 

bears witness “that ali which been 


to Commons 
ative government to the 
And there were those wko had 
iron soldiers who had fought and 
Cromwell at Naseby. and Dunbar, 


Henry of Navarre, and in an age of in- 
983 and the deification of absolutism had 
berty from 


secured the great edict of religious i 


without a country rather than 8 ) 
convictions and forswear their conscienges. 
In this Congress were those whose ancestors 
were the countrymen of William of Orange, the 
Begga 
ties of Alva- and broken the yoke of 
of Spain, and who sad two centuries befo 

4 Declaration of Independence and formed a 
{federal union which were models of freedom and 


trength. 
2 These men were not revolutionists; they were 
con Kinda 


a 

Continental army, gradually 

soul qa — of this immo 
to su 0 

fore, the representatives of the United 

neral Congress 

upreme Judge 


almg to the 
— cea our intentions, do, 


the rectitude o 


ed Colonies are, ana of 
„ ndent States.“ 


tree and inde 
To this — — John Hancock, 
> and threatened with th, affixed a 
which has stood for a century like the 
Star in the 1 of 


wortnily fills 

the alterable dete 

of. the Congress. He 

upon whose head @ price was 
arms, and, placing him in the — 
chair, said. ill show Mother 
little we care fo 

Massachusetts 

from 1 — Ha 

they were 

der Elbridge Gerry uttered the 
“We must hang together or su 
separately,” the 6 

the more daring 

me in a moment, but 

air half an 

athwart the 

its signers & 


lity. as 
— 8 resolution they su 


names, this mockery of fear and the | 
treaso 

The gran 
Ind 
It 
a or 
as a 
—— «ia 
sta * 

iberties which 7 

— — — revolt, but it was 
by ot freedom and the ! 
sibilities of united commonw 


continent in one harmonioags . 


Parliament. 


1 
n of hts 
Petitio 3 : 1 


| onies 


pledge a century old! 2 


event of modern 


. 


5. 


re power and permar 
the Republic, that liberty and union are one and 


The town | 


i 
8 


1 


— 


Moor. Among its members were H 5 
whose fathers had followed the Arn 
French despotism, ana who had become a people ~ 


rs of the Sea, who had survived the cruel- . 
roud Philip © 
remade 


é 


money for the common cause, but their vision 
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while it is passing. It is easy to see how im- 
it would be to carry out the ordinary 
Monday traffic under such circum- | 
stances. The fault lies with those people 
about the Queen, who are so afraid of say- 


ee jcc 


ing anything unpleasant to her that they al 


fannoyed at the refusal of the railway 
authorities to be answerable for her safety. 
It was announced that the 


in 
to different places of interest in Nor- 
but her outings were almost entirely. 


\eonfined to visiting places within an easy 
r The real fact 1s that 
‘not able to take the long jour- 

used formerly to take, having aged 

ar le lust year, and though at 

dispenses with a stick she is 


— always brings a little 
in its train. She was not able 
‘drive to Holkham, but Lord and Lady 
r came over to dinner—a great effort 
on his part, as he has become — blind and 
is entirely ndent on Lady 
never leaves him. 
A} THERE EVENING DRAWINGKOOM. 
The drawingroom Friday will be a full one, 
in addition to an unusually large number 
who wereto have been presented at 
wingroom which was postponed in 
consequence of the death of the Duchess of 
a great “gy wiped of extra names 


has since — sent ow to the possi- 
va Queen will ae g herself hold 


the Sender and. brightness of the 

as, although court mourning 1s over, 
I family are stillin private mourn- 
the diplomatic corps, household 
and, indeed, = persons 3 
— are to appear black. 
bt the general — will be at- 
in opps garments. ‘ 


B. CHAMBERLAIN 8 PARTY. 


uises, 
— 4 on the altar ot — in the 
of which Mr. Chamberlain is the high 
How — gr dad oe round! 
nder other 
nadhorst as 
that another gospel was 
another altar lighted at that 
no one wishes to be critical. 
was —— intel- 


ptio 
her Birmingham lieges 
uin their pearl necklace. 
one who came feasted his eyes on a 
collection of the British aristocracy 
than they had ever seen or were likely to see 
again. The house at at most com- 
fortably ‘and luxuriously furnished, was done 
up recently, and what few improvements 
were were added when Mr. Cham- 
it home nis bride. 


over ——ů— . — 
400 solicitors have invitations 
tind over 4,00 have General’s banquet the 29th, 
>} 000 have the complimentary 
ur of tne dinner wi 
r 
a * vor of Her esty’ 
— 1 . Wheatley has generously ly offered 
facilities. 
GEN. BOULANGER’S RESERVE. 
Most « of the publishéd accounts of the say- 
and doings of Gen. Boulanger are par- 
if not wholly, apocryphal. He is far 
a man not to understand the mani- 


experi- 

ence bitter the coming seas if they count on 

—— season oon — 
ir programs. ex-Fren 

Minister of War has no intention of ing 

I for the benefit of ndon 

numerous invitations which 


. The 
he 3 received have, with one or two excep- 


' — * 


mere are scores and scores of more or less 


0 scone hospitality. 


* * 
— nr RE treet 


met with most courteous refusals. 
evening he dined with Lord Ran- 
urchi whose uaintance he 
some months ago in Paris, and at 
t Place he met Sir Rivers Wilson, 


been 


yaa known for a lol 
English officers. 
she has remained quietly at the 
_ he migrates either today 

No. 51 Portland Place, hay- 

„ Eilis’ house, close to the Cni- 

. for six months. The narra- 
posal for the Pelican Club and 

rs — stories are pure fables. 
may be pardoned it he does 

r * however gy A 
er- to 1 quite in 
with all that has heard of our 


ü THE ATTRACTIVE PHONOGRAPH. 

: and and the phonograph have, it 
| Found favor in the eyes of the Immor- 
the French Academy voted them * 

ea compliment of four pages i 
com rendu instead of the 3 
The President gave a phonographic soirée 
which the little instrument was the centre 
, and the records of M. and Mme. 
are now on their way across the 
At Bergers M. Gounod was per- 
intrust his “Ave Marie“ to the 
be 7 the | — * sae 
speeches created ost 
bment as Mr. Edison’s 2 


than that which is to 1 
lse but the inventive genius of 
fenlo Park. 


— 


the eye ine. Never have feminine 
1 ters made such a strong show at the salo 
es the really fine works — comers 


Bal des Habits Clairs,” given by the Countess 
Kersaint, née Blanche de Nesle, 
sister of the tess Aymery de la Roche- 
2 invitations bore formal — 
cation no black coats would be w 
. Princes, 4 Vidaines 


Seater sole of won 


Ulas de — 1 


. * 4 — —— 


tended to make several long expedi- ‘ 


icester, Who 


’ 


me, and | pink 14 te 30, — at Cook County Hos- 
ith these 


7 
. . 


Turned Over to = Substitute, Who Evades 


2272 


10 


THOSE QUESTIONS PUT TO MR. MOODY 


the Real Points at Issue. 


that Dr. Driver said, speaking of 
the Garden of Eden: “ He has simply taken in its 
literal sense a statement used only metaphoric- 
ally. Nobody, for instance, would argue for a 
moment that by the ‘tree of life’ spoken of in 
the Bibléis meant a tree such as we know it; 


when he says the trees of life and knowledge, 
the its naked but not ashamed” ten- 
ants,and the flaming 28 were metaphors? 
Has that always been 


the doctrine of, the Re- 
formed Churches? Did Luter, Calvin, Knox, 


urches teach that Eden was but a metaphor? 
When did the literal give way to the metaphor- | 
ical interpretation 

When the church teaches that the Old and 
New Testaments mean what they say it 

stands on solid ground, but how is it 
when it becomes permissible to say that this 
th must be interpreted metaphorically and 
that literaily? Who is to decide when it comes to 
the kr rotation of divinely inspired writings? 
If the bedience was metapnorical, what of 
the fall? Was that metaplorical also? Must 
there be a literal atonement for a metaphorical 
fall, or was the atonement also metaphorical? 
Do Dr. Driver and Mr. Moody believe that the 
world was made in six days, or was that meta- 
phorical also? There was, I remember, a da 
when Mr. Moody believed’ that the whale sw 
lowed Jonah—that, according to Dr. Ross’ metric- 
al version, © 
Jonah was three days in the whaie’s belly with- 
out food, drink, or candle, 
And had nothing all the time but cold fishes’ in- 
wards for to handle. 

Does he believe it now or does he believe it 
was a metaphorical way of stating that Jonah 
was so many days at what was called the Whale 
tavern at Joppa and that they cast him out be- 
“a he would not settle his accounts? 

* however, was not to Dr. Driver, 
batt to 12 oody. It is from him I wish to hear. 
he believe the fall was metavhorical, and 
23 the fervid metaphor of an Oriental poe 
and if so how long bas he thought so? Did he 
think so in 1870? 

Is not, Mr. Moody, this slack attendance at 
the churches 1 natural outcome of private 
pl My “private interpretation”? 

hen men are told the Old Testament is to be 
subjected to one rule of interpretation — mg 
other writing to another, and when see 
their teachers differing as to the way ge 
that one book shall be ioterpretated, is it any 
wonder they begin to be doubtful as to the 
correctness of any interpretation? I shall be 
prepared next to hear au admission that Paul 
wrote metaphorically When he was addressing 
the Corinthians and the Romans. The framers 
of the Westminster Catechism did not think he 
did, nor that Moses did when he wrote the Pen- 
tateuch, but there may have been new light 
—— their day. But I shall not * up my 

wllI hear what Mr. has to say 
— the Garden of Eden. If he takes it all lit- 
erally, well and good. If he takes it all meta- 
pho rally, so be it. Butif he takes part of the 
story literally and some metaphorically I want. 
him to give authority. 
AN OLD FRIEND or Mr. Moopy. 


Coal Mines Shut Down. 

SPRING VALLEY, IL April 30.—(Special.}—The 
Spring Valley Coal Company of this city, em- 
ploying about 1,500 men, shut down their mines 
this morning pending a settlement of the sale 
of wages for the coming year. It is probable 
that a reduction in wages will be made. Whether 
the miners will accept or not remains to be seen, 


Buck & Rayner's 2— Dentifrice polishes 
and preserves the teeth 8 
— . — 

MARRIAGES. 


cal A ATOLL 
tewood, N Apri! 


OMORRISON-. IN—At Eng 25. 
M. Min 


AITKI 
og A, the Rev. H. 8. WII — Emily A. 
2222 —— of San Antonio, Texas. 


DEATHS. 
FUNERAL, TRAIN ano & Grand 
lk 


ount Greenwood 


ly on 
depot, to 


2 and Sup't 
Se 3, L kene 
Giark und Jacksons mee 
k Jackso 
uneral Train of the Chica- 


Ar rt leaves 
daily at 12:38 p.m. 


_BERRY—April 2, 8: 530 o’clock a. m., Ethel, younsest 
and beloved daughter cf John and Addie Berry, 


aged’ mo — 
trom parents’ resi ence. 51 Oakdale-av., 
Lake View, at 2p. m. Wedu v. May 
— 3 of 


BADDEN—John Badden, 
trina Badden, aged 47 years 
neral from late resid oe, 140 Centre-st., at 1 
by carriages to "Oak- 


o'clock Thursday, May 2, 
woods Cemetery. 


BROWN—William Hubbard iS roma, son of Charles 
. Brow ao — 2 he rn 


Alete. ed 
SG parents, 5716 Rosalie- 
court, at 2 p.m today, Burial pri a. Friends take 
train from city at I p. m 
OCONSIVDINE—At 74 West Im-. Mrs. Mary R. 
Considine, wife of D. H. Considine, aged 43 years. 
Notice of funeral hereafter. 
FRASER—April 30, Elizabeth 9 — widow of 
the late Alexan r, in her 77th yea 
Funeral Thursday. May 2. at 1 o’clock, 30 the res- 
idence of her daug ter: „James Stewart, 372 South 
8 by carriages to Graceland. 


Funeral notice hereafter. 

McLAUGHLIN—April 8, at 2 
Laughlin, at 1 — res 2 
Court Col. Mul 


rene Edward Mo- 
wing-st.. member of 


mem ber of Married 


5 9 „ m., to Jesuit 

° Ratiway to Calvary. 

3 John — beloved husband of 
ry Kee 


NE 
Funeral 2 75 Wright-st.. Thursda 
May 2 via C. CM: 28 F. R. K. to Calvary. * 
ROSSELL—At og — in Wilmette. III., April 

John J. Russell, in the th year of his age. 
neral from his residence in Wilmette at 2 p. m.. 
Thursday. Friends from the “ta take 1 p. m. train. 
WILSON—In Morgan — 20, at the resi- 
Gonce of her d hter, David Strong; Lucretia 
ilson, in the 7¥th year of her age. 
Interment at Pekin, III. 


WoOoD—April 2, in pansy, Province of Qu uebec, 
Franklin Wood, aged 76 years, brother of Alonzo C. 
bob and father of Shinnel v. Wood, both of Chi- 


ia heolutely Pure. 


nary kinda’ 2018 in competition 
petition 

‘oe me multitude 8 1 tee ort weight or alum 
2 —. ROYAL 


8 oo 1 Wal et. N. 


—— 


= 


_ Bathe bruises 
with Pond’s Extract. 


EYES 


examined free. 


Spectacles 
ta gered | 


Wabash-av. and Adams-st. 


SLENGTH 


— 
— 


Owing t to a Large Purchase of SHORT ENDS of SILE at about ONE-HALF THEIR VALUB, | 


we will place on sale TODAY 


10,000 Yds. BLACK SILK at from 50c to 750 on the Dollar. 


19-in. BLACK SURAH, lengths from 19 to 21 yds., at bosesescscececeeees so $7.80 to 28 Pattern 


90-in. BLACK RHADAME, lengths from 18 to 2lyds., allet. 10.50 to 12.25 Pattern 
gl-in. BLACK FAILLE, lengths from 16 to 20 yds., at ....................14.50 to 18.00 Pattern 
21-in. BLACK ARMURE, lengths from 17 to 22 yds.,at.....:..............14,75 to 18.75 Pattern 
Al-in. BLACK FAILLE “DIAMOND,” lengths from 17 to 21 yaa 5 2 16.75 to 20.00 Pattern 
A- in. BLACK MARQUISE (new weave), lengths from 17 to 20 yds ......16.75 to 19.50 Pattern 


| SPECIAL OFFER: 755 
24-in, BLACK IMPERIAL SILK at........69c.Yard.........Usually sold at $1.25 


BARUAINS IN SILK UNPRECEDENTED IN CHICAGO. | 


mu, ORDERS WILL BE GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


MARSHALL FIELD &(0. 


RETAIL. 


“Very low prices” (unquestionably the lowest) 
coupled with “an enormous variety“ makes the 
Embroidery Department “headquarters” for this 
class of goods.—For the remainder of this week 


we announce: 
A Clearing Sale of 45-inch White Embroidered Hemstitched Skirting 
at 85c a yard.---Its fine quality makes the price exceedingly low. 

Finer quality (100 pieces) at $1.35 and $1.50 a yard subject to man- 
ufacturer’s slight imperfections---worth much more if it were not 
for the imperfections which are hardly perceptible. 8 

Chambray Skirtings---our entire stock -in pink, blue, grays, &c., 
marked at prices to gell them quickly. 

1,000 Tigies, Mats, Scarfs, &c., ~~ French Peasant Twine, at is, 22c, 
286, and 45c. 


This department is also represented in 


The Basement Salesroom 


And we quote there as ra ep eis : 


For Window Diapeety, Vestibules, Transoms, &c. :- 
100 pes. China Silk Drapery at 15c. 
100 pcs. China Silk Drapery at 25c. 
100 pes. White Coin Dot Swiss Drapery at 25¢. 
50 pes. Colored Madras at 35e and 45a 
Fancy Scrims, roc, 12% yard, &c. 


—Equally low prices have sever been placed 
on similar goods. 


MARSHALL FIELD & 


RETAIL, d 


The White Goods Dept. 
quotes extreme bargains in 
seasonable goods---namely: 


10 pcs. Plain Zephyr---reduced from 20¢ to 12 c. 
30 pes. Fancy Zephyr reduced from 20c to 17 c. 

10 pes. Lace Check Lawns---reduced from 15e to 12%c. 
12 pcs. French Figured Pique---reduced from 40c to 25c. 
25 pcs. Check Persian Lawn---reduced from 15c to loc. | 

20 pcs. India Linen at r2c. 
14 pes. India Linen at 13%c. 
French Reverings at 30c, 35c, 40c, Soc, and up to $1. 


--Also an excellent lot of 


about 300 Remnants of White 
Goods 


At prices which will quickly clear the 
counters. 


AUCTION NOTICE. 


ORANGES and LEMONS, 


Ex.S.S.Dracona, | 
AT MONTREAL, TO BE SOLD 
BY AUCTION. 


2,000 Cases Choice Valencia O 
oor 3d May: 15,000 Boxes Choice 
and Palermo Lemon 4,000 Bo 
| Sorrento Oranges, wee codey AN 


23 St. Nee Montreal. 


By WM. A. BUTTERS & (O. 
(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


Mortgage Sale of House Furniture 


At 3158 Wabash-av., 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, AT 9:30 ee 
Fold Suits, Parl 
. — f Cooking Range, & 
Sale positive aide foe — by order of the Fun 


AUCTION SALE MAY 2. 


The entire Furniture, Ca Fixtures 
of the European W 189 and 16 
— ean, Hotel, Nos 167 and 168 


By POMEROY, SON & CO. 


Auctioneers. W and & Randolph-st. 


Tuesday Being a Legal Holiday 


Our Regular Auction Sale 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


THIS MORNING at 10 o'clock 


With an IMMENSE STOCK. of 
Chamber Sets, Oarpets, Folding 
Beds, Parlor Furniture, and a gen- 
Sral line of met i and second-hand 
Household Good 


= POMEROY, SON & co. Auctioneers. 
THIS MORNING AT 10 O'CLOCK, 
124, 126, 128, 128% Dearborn-ar., 


WE SELL THE 


— | Furpiture, Carpets, &c., 


OF ABOVE DOUBLE HOUSES. 


CHAS. W. BARNES’ 


1 


e GENTS’ 
SILES AND DERBYS. 
Nobby a, Quality the Best. 
tate- st. 


. 


Auction Announcements | 


GEO. P. ‘GORE & oO. 


200 & 202 Madison-st. 


TODAY, AT 9:30 A. M.. 
BOOTS, SHOES, 


— 1 — 


SLIPPERS, 


Including a bankrupt country dealer’s stock 


— a 


92 


Thursday, May 2, 9:30 a. m. 
GRAND COMBINATIUN SALE OF 


Ulothing, Dry Goods, | 
Straw Goods, 


SPECIAL SALE by order of Eastern manu- } 


facturer of 


15,000 Men's, Youths’, and Boys 


Spring Suits. 
ALSO 
Separate Coats, Vests, and Pants 


IN BASEMENT, 


Crockery Glassware 


FULL LINE OF 
White Granite, Porcelain, C. C., 
Rock, and Yellow Ware. 
Dinner and Chamber Sets. 
Cutlery, Lamps, Brackets, Burners. 


| 50 doz. Library Lamp Frames. 


1,500 bris. Glassware, 
Goods packed for country merchants. 


GRO. P. GORE & CO., 


Auctioneers. 


Peremptory Salvage Sale 


ON FRIDAY, MAY 3, 
I 10-4. K. 
We sell at PUBLIC AUCTION for account of 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 


At the Salvage Wrecking Salesrooms, 200 to. 
206 Madison-st., the 


Entire Stocks 


SS — 


JACOB KUHN cb. Louisville Ky, 
A, PELTENSTEIN. 240 Madison-st, City, 


Consisting of 1,000 pos. Fine Fancy Cassi- 
meéres, Corkscrews, etc. 1,500 pes Jeans in 
Queen City, Durham, Antwerp, La Porte. 
Paragon, Flushing, and Garland makes, Ker- 
seys, Cotton, Worsteds, ete. 600 doz. Fine 
Cassimere Pants, 3,000 doz. Jean Pants, also 
a lot of Coats, Pants, and Vests, and a very 
large line of ‘Linings, Cut Clothing, Trim- 
mings, Thread, etc., etc. 


Inventoried Value of Stocks, $65,000. 


Goods on exhibition Thursday, May 2. 
Goods arranged for sale by 
SAMUEL GANS, Manager, 
Western Salvage Wrecking Agency. 
GEO. P. GORE & CO.. Auctioneers. 


By ELISON, FLERSHEIM & CO. 
9:30 THIS MORNING 
Our Regular Sale. 


Immense Stocks New and Second-Hand 


HURNITURE! 


A full line Carpe Folding Beds, Pian 
—— 3 desi Genevel Mer. 


n 
ELISON, FLERSHEIM & Co. 
84 and 36 Randolph-st. 


A 394 La Salle-av., 


This Morning (Wednesday), 10 o’clock, 


GOOD SALE. 


. Elegant Chamber Suit, Parlor and 

Dining-Room Furniture, Carpets, 
Crockery and Glass—general house- 
hold effects of private residence. 


ELISON, FLERSHEIM & CO. 
Auctioneers. 


167 North Clark-st., 


This Wednesday Morning. 10 o’clock, | 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Beds and nne Crockery, Stoves, &., 


ELISON TL enaHE! M & CO., 
Auctioneers. 


532 Wabash-ay., . 
This Weduesday Morning, 10 o'clock, 
Furniture, Carpets, 


And General Household Effects. 


ELISON, & 
ee ae co., 


hut ‘eat Wiishinwetols-etie. 
WE ANNOUNCE FOR TODAY 


A SPECIAL . OCCASION 


Royal Smyrna R 


(JOHN BROMLEY & SONS, Manufacturers). 


18% % nae „ 750. 8100 


21x45 Selling fr 8180 Worth from 
26x52 Selling for 2.25 ONEHALE 
30x60 Selling for 2+ -epe re. 2.75 1 
36x72 Selling for 4.25 TWO-THIRDS: 
48x84 Selling foerr ee 6.76 | More 


For the convenience of our patrons we See arranged a commodious 
room on the third floor tor above sale. : 


= 


da eee 5 co 


State. and Washington-sts. 


\«INCOMPARABLE BARGAINS”<. aan om 
IN OUR “BASEMENT BAZAAR.” 


15 PCS. ch ALL-WOOL ILLOMINATED SCOTCH CHEVIONS 


Basket Weaves, 


350 per yard. 


Worth 0c, 


50 Imported Combination Suits, 


$5.00 each. 


Reduced from $12.00. 


Chas. Gossage - Coy 


State aed Washington-sts. 


EXTRA VALUE THIS WEEK, 
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children's Shoes in Great 3 


Ladies Fine Kid Hand Turn dees Boots a toe. 
or with patent leather tires 


Ladies Very Stylish Laced and Buttoned Boots, Dongola ¢ 
tops, fine kid foxing, with patent leather tips, at. 


Ladies’ Very Fine French Dongola Buttoned Boots, 
worth $375, will be sold this week alle 


Youths’ French Patent Leather Buttoned Boots reduced 
from $4.00 to „ 4 


* 


ce 


om tae 
<s ga Le Le sary 
7 7 . 


WE BOUGHT THESE 
: GOODS 


CHEAP 


| AND WILL SELL. 


The Correct 
Fabric 


For Traveling, 


For Street, THEM 
For Houseweat, CHEAPER, 


* wah es 1 . 
F 


n — tis 


JAMES H. WALKER & CO, ““adame-ee 5 


To stimulate business and convince people that it Pays 1 
to Trade on Wabash-av; we will offer today 100 pieces I 
SUPERB QUALI TY, Pure Wool, Paris- Made — 9 


HIMALAYA BEIGE DRESS GOODS, 


oan a 3 


46 Inches Wide, 
— 30 590 


| Different Mixtures, 


Comment is unnecessary. The goods will speak 4 j 
eloquently than any words. The sale opens at 8 a. m. aie 
ceases with the above 100 pieces. 


10 REN 1. 
IRIBUNE BUILDING, 


A Second Story Oc. | 


Apply to WM. C. DOW. 


For be anc a 4 
house Purposes 
Nos. 162-168 North Jeffersot 
Austin-ay., 3-story k. 60K 80 
Caseago fe North western 1 Sef 
rr 
SNG & DICK I. 


Renting Department. rw hi 225 
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Duty rests on each and all the same. 
Then let the sovereign millic | here 
Our banner floats rea ond oth 72 
From the warm m-lands to Alaska’s co 
with us pledge a century old! 
Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass. 


ORATION BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


The History of the First Century of the 
Republic Told in Eloquent Words. ‘| 


| af 2 | Seren rights; the claim 
| ) | 


os 


tend: ed, Brave and strong, North and South in un - ion blend-ed, O. pre- serve it free from. 
sound-ing On thy coast: Can-non’s roar nor trum - pet sound - ing. Ev-er may re - joice thee 
treas-ure, 1 - vine! — we pe jon star - ry ban - ner, 3 cog all thy gold - en 
soar - ing; Joys in - crease; Sei - ence, art an gree r-lag thy gold- tes of 
sun - der, Lord of hosts! Drive them off with caf’ bing thua-Gen Sian-ders v Pats phonng-ful 


‘AND FOR THE PRESENT. 2 


from the Puipit and from the 
History of the Century Inter- 


i. 


S 
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n at High Tide in New York— 


with Poetic Sentiment—Party, 
~ Forgot in One of the Grandest 
eanular Demonstrations Ever Known— 
ter Military Parade. 5 
Fvonx. April 30.—[Special.]—Patriot- 
Bi 1 os pig ude AN gp million of peo- 
' od ed in the greatest demonstration ever 
god in any land. Never was a great 
vain the history of any country more fit- 
ur or impressively celebrated. It is just 
satury since Washington took his oath as 
dest President of tne United States. In 
dus old church where he knelt in 1789 his 
br in office, President Harrison, lis- 
ned to a masterly address by Bishop Potter 
47 in athanksgiving service that was 
‘emp and patriotic. On the site of the old 
i Hall, the scene of the first 
ite * tior a vast .multitude as 
Dein to listen to the glow- 
Fw weviods and brilliant metaphors of 


yt 


3 é 

* 

. 
3 
N 

0 2 


ora 


cae * M. Depew, the dignified and patri- 
dne remarks by President Harrison, and to 
Pear read some charming verses from the 
| pen ot the venerable Quaker poet, John 
Whittier. The thousands who 
“the streets near the Sub-Treasury 
ing but a faint idea of the throng 
stretched off Brondwav. Around Wash- 
ton Square, up Fifth avenue to Fourteenth 
~~ Geset. across to Union Square, and around 
de Washingtor statue, back to Fifth avenue, 
Ad up to Fifty-third street, it was an almost 
 . pembe throng of cheering peopie. Fully 
900 citizens filled the reviewing stands, 
1122 roots of buildings, and five 
5 number hemmed the streggs all 
dong the way. The city wae decked ly 
0 u bride on her wedding journey. Past 
_ “this tremendous | throng, repfesenting in 
numbers nearly one-fourth the population of 
- the entire country as Washington knew ii, 
rode President Harrison and the members of 
Cabinet, 1 


* . 5 
* * 
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out the journey to 
at Twenty-third street 
was i with 
; of women, and cheers 
. Handkerchiefs, hats, and flags 
with — 1 eae Troaes gee 

an as the t a asury 
10 A vy Aang his party 
‘hac : stand at 
Firongs marched the greatest parade that 
* 2 — in this country since the vic- 
toric pion hosts tramped up Pennsylvania 

0 in 1865. , pee. 

thousands of officers and men in their 
al accoutrements, the hurrahs from the 
crush. ds, the blowing of horns and 
hy of gay overhead, the church 


Is and chimes pealing forth their solemn 
| ngidings, the desperate determina- 
u the faces of the policemen, who were 
F back the crowds, and the mungiga - 
“of vo like the roar of angry seas, 
an ion that will ciig to the 
1 2 those who witnessed it as long 

hey live. | Lae 
It was the greatest of State volunteer 
tnessed, and showed that 


tizens and gallantly 
The 
us the 


e guardsmen 


> oF 


Yor Gov. Beaver were no more enthusiastic 
than those for v. and Gov. Gordon 
and Gov. Foraker were both compelled to 
ride bareheaded almost ali the time in recog- 
nion of the cheers they received. Supple- 
umos of National 

the ma- 


& 


i 
1 =e 
4 
' 


1 
a ; , 
me 
. 


du Whose National bearing and correct 
> marching, in spite of the fatigues of the lon 
nig * ar have proved their capabili- 
ties as defenders of the peace and good or- 
d of country. Through six or seven 
to — the great crowds watched the 
last soldier had passed 


bosts, and it was only after the 
| that the last cheer 
| Was given. This evening there were pyro- 
technics galore, flashes of wit from famous 
“Speakers after a great banquet at the Metro- 
“politan Opera-House, Chinese lights, blue. 
red, green and yellow fires, and gaudy iliumi- 
/hations for the hosts outside the banquet 
 halis. It was a great day, made memorable 
13 y @ great demonstration. 
Be | 


"> SERVICES AT ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. 


N ty 2 ent Harrison Sits in the Old Wash- 
| ington Pew—Other Notables Present. 
2 York, April 30.— The town woke up 
9 sleepily this morning than it did yester- 


May, and with good reason. Its inhabitants, 
permanent as well as temporary, were tired, 
lattereven moreso than the former. 
till, the earliest streaks of dawn found 
any people in the streets, and these indeed 
Were fortunate, for in all the range of 
srological chance a more perfect morn- 
ing could scarcely have been found. 

it was too cold, perhaps, for those who 
fiver in a light wind, but it was a morning 
mM delight the heart of a soldier who has a 
ig tramp before him. The air was ex- 
ing in the extreme and the wind was 
— enough to put a tinge of bioom on the 
Weeks of those who faced, it. Many not 
= there in these early héurs wended 
/ Meir way toward the lower end of the city, 
Niere resplendent than ever in the early 

? + ming light. 
| “GAs we morning wore along the crowds in 
| Bestreets became even greater than they 
5 yesterday. The hurry was even great- 
tor one and all saw the necessity of reach- 
Points of vantage from which to view 
je at the earliest practicable mo- 
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vices were held in all the churches of 
ty. Asa matter of course, the prin- 
Services were at St. Paul's Church in 
way, where Washington attended the 

Mor of his inauguration. 

St. Paul's the exercises were conducted 
ent Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., LL. 
12 hop of New York. The services the 

N Ww Ungton's inauguration were con- 

Sai by the Bishop of New York, the Rt. 

, pamnuel Prevost. At 8 o’clock the 
on States escorted the President 

“ie Fifth Avenue Hotel. He was ac- 
wailed by the Chief Justice and the 
ers of the Cabinet, and under an es- 


"Police proceeded to the Vice-Presi- 
dence. Mr. Morton entered Pres- 
Strison’s carriage and the procession 
ehen to St. Paul's. The edifice was 
~~ WME many of the most prominent peo- 
2 country. 
ose ‘anksgiving services at St. Paul's 
i a out strictly according to the 
en. Ate 8:50 o'clock the Presi- 
sng ‘git my at tne Vesey street gate to the 
el. crowd in the vicinity of St. 
Me seemed to be impressed with the re- 
ue order of the exercises within the edi- 
In the carriage with the President 
fe Vice-President Morton and Mr. Hamil- 
m As the President weapon from his car- 


ü — 3 
sities 
to. 


. 


— + nal — — Segoe 
0 the nity | 
from the gate 4 


containing 
hofield 
drew up 
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Aor Wand bn 6 orl 


Freedom's Golden Hearth to Be. 


NATIONAL HYMN. 


Song with easy Piano accompaniment. 


— — — — 


With life and energy, not slow and dragging. 
Mtr. 92. Maestoso energico e marcato. 


Sei 


“Cleef 
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3. Land of purl - in 
4. If thy toil an 


2. Land of he - roés brave in 
if thy 


1. Hail, thou land by God se - lect - ed Free-dom’s gold-en hearth to be! Hail ye 
ry, And in con- quest true as brave; But tis 
„sparkling fountains, Land of treas-ured wealth un-told; Where, from 
hon - or Crown thee like a prince-ly gem; 
5. Now, O, (Fa - ther! for this na - tion Grant pro - tec-tion as of yore; And in 


sto - 


most; 


no 


wrong! Sing ye praise im - mor-tal; 
But each 
shrines. How its folds are gleaming! 
ace. Oth-er lands con - fess-ing, 
ts. Forour glo-rious na-tion, 


| Ree. ee = 


- — 
Re 


aie 


Sing at 
race pos - sess-ing 


Grant thy 


2 por - tal. 
Free-dom's ho - ly bless ing, 
How its stars are beam - ing! 
This thy rich - est bless - ing, 


ev’ - ‘ry 


pre - ser - va - tion, 


fraud or dis - hon - or, Mar 


di- a dem: 


@ war - rior's grave: Not the bu - gle 
Id: Rich in ev - ry 
b a 0 a Life will then be 
right-eous leg - is - la - tion Shield our hn - or, we im - plore! Vice, cor-rup-tion tear a- 


peo - ple, once e - lect - ed, By the fa - ther's brav'ry free. What the sires so long de- 
not thy prideor glo - ry,These shouldefill 
out thy 2 mountains, Riv - ers loap o'er sands of 
thy roy - al i 


call re- 
cost - ly 
ev - er 


Freedom's song ye hills re - bound, * -leys, ech - o back the 2 
v- ! 

Freedom's shrines! the winds de-clare; Shine, oh! stars, for- ev - er therel 
Land of Peace, sball sing the Free 


This thy boast from sea to sea, 


Lord of Hosts, to 


13 


In the cen tu - ries 
Thee we sing, Thou, a- lone, our Na- tion's King. 


’ na - tion here is 
to be. 
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Hail! Thou Land by God Selected, the National Hymn, 
Copyrighted, 1888, by W. Connam. All rights reserved. 
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Composed by W. CONRADI. 
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on foot, and at 9:12 o’clock an open carriage 
containing ex-President Cleveland. ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, Lieut. Gov. Jones, and Senator 
William Evarts drew up at the gate. 

Mr. Cieveland was the first to alight, and 
in doing so missed his footing and almost 
feil. burried into the church, followed 


J thers of his party. 

, service the “few British Mm 
ister to the United States occupied a seat in 
the pew allotted to the diplomatic corps. 
The Spanish Minister sat near aim. 
Mr. Cleveland satin the front pew.to the 
right of the middle aisle, William M. Evarts 
—.— a seat in the same pew. The 
President and Vice-President occupied the 

pew midway up on the side aisle under 
the south gallery. Gov. Hill sat in a cor- 
responding position on the north side. Most 
of the Cabinet officers were allottea seats at 
the head of the centre aisle. Ex-President 
Hayes sat beside Mr. Cleveland. | 


BISHOP POTTER'S ADDRESS. 


Need of a Personal Royalty as Exemplified | 
in the Father of Mia Country. 

New York, April 30.—Bishop Potter deliv- 
ered an eloquent address appropriate to the 
occasion as follows: ; : 

One hundred years ago there knelt within these 
walls a man to whom, above all others in its his- 
tory, this Nation is indebted. An Englishman by 
race and lineage, he incarnated in his own per- 
son and character every best trait and attribute 
that have made the Anglo-Saxon name a glory to 
its children and a terror to its enemies through- 
out the world. But he was not so much an En- 
glishman that, when the time came for him to be 
so, he was not even more an American; and in 
all that be was and did, a patriot so exalted, and 
a leader great and wise, that what men called 
him when he came here to be inaugurated as the 
first President of the United States the civilized 
world has not since then ceased to call him—the 
Father of His Country. | 

We are here this morning to thank God for so 
great a gift to this people, to commemorate the 
incidents of which this day is the one hundredth 
anniversary, and to recognize the responsibilities 
which a century soeventful has laid upon us. 
And we here, of all other places, first of all, 
with preéminent appropriateness. I know not 
how it may be with those to whom all sacred 
things and places are matters of equal indiffer- 
ence, but surely to those of us with whom it is 
otherwise it cannot be without profound and 
pathetic import that when the first President of 
the Republic had taken upon him, by virtue of 
his solemn oath, pronounced in the sight of the 

ple, the burden of its Chief Magistracy, 

e turned straightway to these walls, and, kneel- 
ing in yonder pew, asked God for strength to 
keep his. promise to the Nation and his oath to 
Him. This was no unwonted home to him, nor 
to a large proportion of those eminent men who 

with him were associated in framing the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Children of the 
same spiritual mother and nurtured in the same 
scriptural faith and order, they were wont to 
carry with them into their pubiie deliberation 
something of the same reverent and conservative 
spirit which they had learned within these walls 

aud of which the youthful and“ ill-regulated 
fervors of the new born Republic often betrayed 
its neéd. And he, their leader and chief, while 
singularly without cant, or formalism, or pre- 
tense in his religious habits, was penetrated, as 
we know well, by a profound sense of the. de- 
pendence pf the Republic upon a guidance other 
than that of man, and of his own need of a 
strength, and courage, and wisdom’ greater than 
he had in himself. 

And so, with inexpressible tenderness and rev- 
erence, we find ourselves thinking of him here 
kneeling to ask such gifts and then rising to go 
forth to his great tasks with mien so august and 
majestic that Fisher Ames, who sat beside him 
in this chapel, wrote: I was present in the pew 
with the President. and must assure you that, 
after making all deductions for the delusions of 
our fancy in regard to character,:I still think of 
him with more veneration than for any other 

rson. So we k of him, I say; and indeed 

t is impossible to think otherwise. The modern 
student of history has endeavored to tell us how 
it was that the service in this chapei, which we 
are striving to reproduce, came about. The rec- 
ord is not without obscurity, but of one thing we 
may be sure—that to him. Who, of that goodly. 
company who 100 years ago gathered within these 
walls, was chief 1t was no ae 4 form, no deco- 
rous affectauon. Events n too mo- 
mentous, the hand of a Heavenly Providence had 
been too plain for him, and the men who were 
grouped about him then, to misread the one or 
mistake the other. The easy levity with which 
their children’s children debate the facts of God, 
and duty, and eternal déstiny was as impossibie 
to them as faith and reverence seem to be, or to 
be in danger of becoming, to many of us. And | 
so we may be sure when they gathered 


heads were bent in honest supplication. 

For, after all, their great experiment was then. 
in truth. but just nning. The memorable 
days and d which had preceded it—the strug- 
gie for independence, the delicate and in many 
respects more difficult struggie for union, the 
harmoniz of the 
conflicting 
and sections, the formula and adopting of 
the National Constitution these were after 
all but introdu and preparatory to the great 
experiment itself. It has been suggested that we 
may wisely see in the event which 
today an illustration gf those 
u which all governments rest, 


of the con- 


the Nation as em 
dy due succession of author- 


% adaptability to untri 


j 


ity, and the like; of all of which, doubtless, in the 
history of the iast 100 years we have an interest- 
ing and on the whole inspiring example. 
But it is a somewhat significant fact that it is 
not along lines such as these that that enthusi- 
asm@which has flamed out during these recent 
days and weeks, | this anniversary has ap- 
proached, has seemed to move. The one —— 
that has; I imagine, amazed a good many cynic 

4 5 among us is the Way in 
the or great people's love and hom- 

age and gratitude has kindled, not before the 

image of a mechan 
felt with an unerring intuition which has once 
and again and again in human history been the 
attribute of the peqple as distinguished from the 
doctrinaires, the theorists, ‘the system- 
makers, that that which makes it 
worth while to commemorate the inaugu- 
ration of George Washington is not 
merely that itis the consummation of the Na- 
tion's struggle towards organic life, not merely 
that by the nitiation of its Chief Executive it 
set in operation that Constitution which Mr. 
Gladstone has declared is the most perfect in- 
strument which the wit of man has devised.“ 
Hut that it celebrates the beginning of an ad- 
ministration which, by its lofty and stainless 
integrity, by its absolute superiority to selulsh or 
secondary motives. by the rectitude of its daily 
conduct in the face of whatsoever threats, 
blandishments, or combinations, rather than by 
the ostentatious phariseeism of its professions, 
has taught this Nation and the world forever 
what the Christian ruler of a Christian people 
ought to be. 

I yield to no man in my veneration for the men 
who framed the compact under which these 
States are bound together. No one can easily 


which they wrought out. But, after all, we may 
not “pet today that the thing which they made 
Was a dead and not a living thing. It had no 
power to iuterpret itself, to apply itself, to exe- 
cute itself. Splendid as it was in its complex 
and forecasting mechanism, instinct as it was, in 
one sense, with a noble wisdom, with a large- 
visioned statesmarshi with a matchless 
emergencies, it was, 
nevertheless, no different in another aspect from 
one those splendid specimens of 
naval architecture which throng ur 
wharves today. and which, with. every best 
contrivance of human art and skill, with capaci- 
ties of progress which newly amaze us every day, 
are but asimpotent, dead matter, save as the brain 
and hand of man shall summon and command 
them. The ship of state,“ we say. Yes: but it 
is the cool and competent mastery at the helm 
of that, as of every other ship, which shall, unde: 
God, determine the glory or the igngminy of the 
voyage. 0 

Never was there a truth which more surely 
needed to be spoken. A generation which vaunts 
its descent from the founders, of the Republic 
seems largely to be in danger of forgetting 
their preéminent distinction, They were few 
in numbers, they were poor in worldly pos- 
sessions—the sum of the fortune of the richest 
among them would. afford a fine theme 
for the scorn of the /piutocrat ot today; 
but they had an /invincible confidence 
in the truth of those principles in which the 
foundations of the Republic had been laid, and 
they had an unselfish purpose to maintain them. 
The conception of the National Government as 
a huge machine existing mainly for the purpose 
of rewarding partisan service—this was a con- 
ception so alien to the character and conduct of 
Wasaington and his associates that it seems 
grotesque even to speak of-it. It wouid be in- 
| teresting to imagine the first President of the 
United States confronted with some one who 
had ventured to approach him upon the basis of 
what is now commonly known as ‘practical 
politics.“ But the conception is impos- 
sible. The loathing, the outraged majesty 
with which he would have bidden 
creature to be gone is foreshadowed by the gen- 
tle dignity with which just before his inaugura- 
tion, replying to one who had the strongest 
claims upon his friendship and who had applied 
to him during the progress of.the “ Presidential 
campaign,”’ as we should say, for the promise of 
an appointment to office, he wrote: “In touch- 
lug upon the more delicate part of your letter, 
the communication of which fills me with real 
concern, I will deal with you with ail that frank- 
ness which is due to friendship, and which I wish 
should be a characteristic feature of my conduct 
through life. Should it be my fate to ad- 
minister the Government I will go to the 
chair under no reéngagement of y 
kind or nature whatever. And when in 
it I will, to the st of m 
judgment, discharge the duties of the office wit 
that impartiality and zeal for the public good 
which ought never to suffer connections of blood 
or friendship to have the least sway on decisions 
of a public nature. 

On this high level moved the first President of 
the Republic. Toit must we who are the heirs 
of her sacred interests be not unwilling to as- 
cend, if we are to guard our glorious heritage. 

And this all the more because the perils which 
confront us are so much graver and more porten- 
tous than those which then impended, ere 18 
—if we are not afraid of the wholesome medicine 


of 


here the air was hushed, and hearts as well as we 


rious and often apparently duce another Washington. 
terests of rival and remote States vanished draperies, we may revive the stately 


celebrate were, though net 
principles tionality, pructically one people. 


that there is in consenting to see it—an element 
of. infinite sadness in the effort ‘which 
are making today. Ransacking the 
annals of our fathers as we have been doing for 
the last few — 4 a busy and well-meaning 
assiduity would fain reproduce the scene, the 
scenery, the situation of 100 years ago. Vain 
and impotent endeavor. Itis as though out of 
the lineaments of living men we would fain pro- 
We may ‘sinter the 


minuet, we may rehabilitate the old scenes, but 
the march of a enturvy cannot be halted or re- 
versed, and the enormous change in the situation 
ean neither be d ised nor ignored. Then we 
lof us sprung from one na- 
ow that stead 


tly deteriorating process against whose dangers 


timuity of the Chief — f of tne corporate great thinker of our own generation warned 
life of bodied in its: Executive, 32 gee just fifty years ago goes on, on 


“Tue constant importation,” 


m, but of/a man. It has been 


exaggerate their services or the value of that. 


wrote the author ot The Weal of Nations,” as 
now, in this country, of the lowest orders of peo- 
ple from abroad to dilute the qu@fity of our hat- 
ural manhood is a sad and b 
of the noblest gift ever conferr on a people. 
Who suall respect a people who @o not respect 
their own blood? and how shal! a National spirit, 
| Or any determinate and propor ate character, 
arise out of so many low-bred ations and 
coarse-grained temperaments, — from 
every clime? It was, indeed, 1 eeping that 
Pan, who was the son of everybody, was the ug- 
est of the Gods.“ 

And again: Another enormous difference be- 
tween this day ana that of which it is tne anni- 
versary is seen in the enormous difference in the 
nature and influence of the forces that determine 
our National and 11 destiny. Then ideas 
Tuled the bour. Today there are, indeed, ideas 

that rule our hour, but they must be merchant- 
able ideas. The growth of wealth, the prevalence 
of luxury, the massing of large material forces, 
which by their very existence are a standing men- 
ace to the freedom and integrity of the individual. 
the infinite swagger of our American speech and 
manners, mistaking bigness for greatness, and 
sadly confounding gain and godliness—all this is 
a contrast to the austere simplicity, the 
unpurchasable integrity of the first days and 
first men ot our Republic, which makes it impos- 
sible to reproduce today eitner the temper or the 
conduct of our fathers. As we turn the pages 
backward and come upon the story of that 30th of 
April in the year of our Lord 1789 there is a cer- 
tain stateliness in the air, a certain ceremonious- 
ness in thé manners which we have banished 
long ago. We have exchanged the Washington- 
ian dignity for tne Jeffersonian simplicity, which 
was, in truth, only another name for the Jack- 
sonian vulgarity. And what have we gotten in 
exchange for it! In the older States and dynasties 
they had the sreppings of royaity and the pomp 
and splendor of the King’s person to‘fill men's 
hearts with loyalty. Well, we have dispensed 
with the old titular dignities. Let us take care 
that we do not part with that tremendous 
force tor which they stood. If there be not 
titular royalty all the more need is there for 
personal royality. If there is to be no nobility 
of descent, all the more indispensable is it that 
there should be nobility of ascent—a character in 
them that bear rule so fine and high and pure 
that as men come within the circle of its infiu- 
ence they involuntarily pay homage to that 
which is the one preéminent distinction—the 
royalty of virtue. . 

And it was this, men and brethren, which, as we 
turn today and look at him who, as on this morn- 
ing just 100 years ago, became the servant of the 
Republic in becoming the cbief ruler of its 
neople, we must needs own conferred upon him’ 

tis Divine right to rule. All the more, there- 
fore, because the circumstances of his era were 
so littie like our own wen to recall his 
image, and. if we may. not only to commemorate 
but to reproduce his virtues. Traits which 
in him shone preéminent as our own Irving hus 
described them, ‘‘firmness, sagacity, an immov- 
able justice, courage that never faltered, and, 
most of ull, truth that disdained all artiflces 
these are characteristics in her leaders of which 
— Nation was never in more dire need than 
now. 

And so we come and knee! at this ancient and 
hallowed shrine where once he knelt, and ask 
that God would graciously vouchsafe them. 
Here, in this holy house, we find the witness of 
that one invisible force which, because it alone 
can rule the conscience, is destined one day to 
rule the world. Out from airs dense and foul 
with the coarse passions and coarser rivalries of 
self-secking men we turn aside as from the 
crowd end glare of some vulgar highway swarm- 
ing with pushing and ill-bred throngs and clam- 
orous with bedizened booths and noisy speech 
into some cool and shaded wood where, straight. 
to Heaven, some majestic oak lifts its tall form. 
its roots imbedded deeper among the unchang-: 

ing rocks, its upper branches sweeping the 
upper airs and holding high commune 
with the stars ; and, as we think 
of him for whom we here thank God, we say, 
“Such a one, in native majesty he was a ruler, 
wise and strong and fearless, in the sight of God 
‘and men, because by the ennobling grace of God 
— ayn r —x⸗ = = conquer every 
a s and self-see aim, 8 
rule himself.“ For- a N 
What are numbers knit, 
By force ox custom? Man who man would be 
Must rule the empire of himself-in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
Of vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 

Such was the hero, leader, ruler, patriot whom 
we gratefully remember on this day. We may 
not reproduce his age, his young environment, 
nor him. But none the less may rejoice that 
once he lived and led this people, “led them and 
ruled th prudently,” like Him, that Kingly 
Ruler and Shepherd of whom the Psalmist sang, 
“with all His power.” God give us the grace 
to prize his grand example, and, as we may in 
— more modest measure, to reproduce bis virt- 
‘ues. a 


CEREMONIES AT THE SUB-TREASURY. 


* 


The Place Where Washington Took His 
Oath of Uffice as President. 

New York, April 30.—At the close of the 
service at St. Paul’s the doors leading out 
upon the west porch were thrown open and 
the distinguished congregation which had 
entered the Broadway entrance passed out 
under the canopy which had been stretched 
to the Vesey street gate and took the car- 
riages assigned them. 

The procession turned into Pine street and 
proceeded to the Pine street entrance of the 
Sub-Treasury Building. The Treasury side 
of the walk was kept clear for nearly a biock 
and, th s being drawn up by the 


e 
curbs the entire distance, a part of the 
enabled 


occupants were to alight at once. 


- blessing Thy servant 


They proceedea through the corridor of the 
Sub-Treasury Building and out on the stand. 
There was a greatcrush around the Sub- 
Treasury — 2 As soon as the Presidential 
party reached the platform a shout of ap- 
lause rose from the assembled crowd. Arch- 
ishop Corrigan, wearing his scarlet robes, 
wus on the platform. He was introduced to 
the President and Vice-President, Gov. Hill, 
Mayor Grant, Dr. Storrs, and others. 
Hamiiton Fish Sr. opened the exercises by 
introducing Elbridge T. Gerry, who, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Literary Exercises, 
addressed the assemblage as follows: 

Elbridge T. Gerry, Chairman of the Committee 
on Literary Exercises, addressed the assem- 
blage as follows: 

FELLOW CITIZENS: One hundred years ago on 
this spot George Washingten, as first President 
of the United States, took his oath of office upon 
the Holy Bible. That sacred volume is here to- 
day, silently attesting the basis upon which our 
Nation was constructed and the dependence of 
our people upon Almighty God. In the words, 
then, of one of the founders of the Government, 
“with hearts overflowing with gratitude to our 
Sovereign Benefactor for granting to us exist 
tence, for continuing it to the present period, 
and for accumulating on us biessings spiritual 
and temporal through life, may we with fervor 
beseech Him so to continue them as best to pro- 


‘mote His Glory and our welfare.“ 


The Rev. Richard S. Storrs will utter the invo- 
cation. 


ANVOCATION BY DR. STORRS. 


A Prayer of Praise and Piea for Continuous 
Pros perity and Yeace. 

New York, April 30.—Mr. Gerry then in- 

troduced the Rev. Dr. Richard F. Storrs, 

who in a clear voice delivered the following 


prayer: 

Almighty God, most merciful Father, who art 
infinite in wisdom, sovereign in power, and 
whose are the eternai years, in penitence and 
with reverence we offer before Thee our humble 
supplication, remembering in our low estate that 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain Thee. and 
that Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of 
* glory. 

With contrite confession we acknowledge our 
sins, of heart and of life, with which Thou art 
most justly displeased, and entreat. Thy forgive- 
ness through Him whom Thou hast exaited with 
Thy right hand to be a Prince and a Savior. 
Accept, we beseech Thee, the requests and 
thanksgivings which we offer in His name; give 
us a heart to love and to fear Thee; and both 
now and ever, in whatsoever frailty of body or of 
mind, may we find in Thee recoursé and 
succor. 

We give praise and homage to Thy great hame 
forthe favor Thou didst show to our fathers 
aforetime, when they dweit as strangers ina 
wide land, when this city was a little one, and 
few men in it; that they looked unto Thee and 
were lightened, and their faces were not ashamed; 
that though they went through fire and through 
water, Thou broughtest them ort. into a wealth 
place; and that, by Thy hp. from depend- 
ence and fear they were quickly exalted to do- 
minion and honor. 

Especially we thank Thee for those who b 
wisdom, by constancy, and by valor were Th 
ministers to the people, conducting them out of 

eril into peace, leading them in the paths which 
hou hast ordained to large prosperity and a se- 


‘cure freedom. Through Thy preparation came 


the captains and counselors whose dust we 
guard with affectionate honor, while the Nation 
which they served has become their memorial. 

Most of allon this day we give thanks and 

raise for him whom Thou in Thy providence 
Midst set forth to be the leader of our leaders in 
council and in arms, and the example for all who 
follow in his high office. For his patience and 
courage which never failed,and his forseeing 
wisdom which was not dimmed, for the stéad- 
fastness of spirit sustained upon Thee, which 
sank beneath no weight of burdens, the magnan- 
imous serenity which disaster could not shake 
nor any successes unduly alt, we render to 
Thee homage and land; for his majestic fidelity 
to an unsurpassed trust, his reverent faith in 
Thy Word and in Thee. We bless Thee that 
through the gifts and grace with which Thou 
didst endow him his name remains for us, as for 
our fathers, a banner of light to the lustre of 
which the nations turn. ake us worthy par- 
takers of the fruit of his labors, munificent in 
blessing, whose fame is henceforth in all the 
earth. 

Behold, we beseech Thee, with Thy merciful 
favor the Nation which Thou didst thus plant 
and protect, setting it in the place which 
hast prepared, and multiply it. with large in- 
crease. Thou hast given it richea of silver and 
gold, and made it possessor of a land of abund- 
ance, whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
rock flow rivers of oil. In its plentiful fields the 

ear is crowned with the joy of harvest, within its 
— are all pleasant fruits, and its harbors 
exult in the tribute of the seas. Thou hast given 


the 

United States, with all who have part in the en- 
actment of law or its just execution. Speak 
unto them from the cloudy pillar of the great ex- 
ample which this day recalis. May they so use 
authority as those who themseives must give ac- 
count. ‘Give them wisdom to carry into prosper- 
ous effect designs conceive. in equity and love, 
that by virtue and knowledge they may obtain a 


— — 


hou . 


good renown, and that under their governance the 
people may dwell throughout our coasts in 
friendship and hope; and when Thou has guided 
them by counsel on earth receive them, we 


— 
pression give freedom; for an 
glad expectation; and in place 
ousy, and strife establish the nations 
quietness of confidence and the fellowship of 
love, till the peace of the world shall flow 
like ariver and its righteousness as the waves 
of the sea. . 
“Our Father. who art in Heaven: Hallowed be 
Thy name. Tay kingdom come; Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread. And forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation; but de- 
liver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 


FROM THE POET WHITTIER, 


“The Vow of Washington” Read by Mr. 
Olareues M. Bowen. 

New York, April 30.— Clarence W. Bowen 
was next introduced. He read the poem 
written for the occasion by J. G. Whittier, 
and at the conclusion the assembly gave 
three cheers and a tiger for Mr. Whittier. 
Following is the poem: 

The sword was sheathed: in April’s sun 
Lay green the fields by Freedom won; 


And severed sections, weary of debates, 
Joined hands at last and were United States, 


O City sitting by the Sea! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man! 


One thought the cannon salvos spoke: 
The resonant bell-tower’s vibrant stroke, 
The voiceful streets, the -plaudit-echoing halls, 
| And yg 1 borre heavenward from 
t. Paul’s 


How felt the land in every part 5 
The strong throb of a nation’s heart. 
As its great leader gave, with reverent awe, 
His pledge to Union, Liberty, and Law! 


That pledge the heavens above him heard, 
Tnat vow the sleep of centuries stirred; 
In woyla-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom's great experiment. 


Could it succeed? Of honor sold 
And hopes deceived all history told. 
Above the wrecks that strewed the mournful 


t. 7 . 
Was ine long dream of ages true at last? 


Thank God! the people’s choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude 
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His rule of justice, order, peace, 

Made possible the world's release; 
Taught prince and sert that power is but a trust. 
And rule, alone, which served the ruled, is just; 


That Freedom generous is, but strong 

In hate of fraud and selfish wrong, 
Pretense that turns her holy truths to lies, 
And lawless license masking in her guise, 


Land of his love! with one giad voice 

Let thy at sisterhood rejoice; 
A century's suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are one Nation yet. 


And still, we trust,,the years to be 

Shall prove his hope was destiny, 
Leaving our flag with all its added stars 
Unrent by faction and unstained by wars, 


— 
Lo! where with patient toil he nursed 
And trained the new-set plant at first, 
The widening branches ofa stately tree 
Stretch from the sunrise to the sunset sea. 


And in its broad and sheltering shade, 
Sitting with — en aaah mighty Usit 
Ww we now silen ro 
The winds of heaven would sing the praise of 
him. 


Our first and best !—hbis ashes lie 


h his own Vir an sky. 
— yp O. Bhd par — and brave, 


ve, fo 
— that swept above thy sacred grave! 


For, ever in the awful strife 
And dark bours of the Nation’s life. 
Through the fierce tumult pierced his . 


Their father’s voice his erring children heard! 


The change for which he prayed and sought 
No’ — 41205 con ee ag | 

res 
Ty North and South, the cypress and the 
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One people now, all doubt b 

His —— shall be our Union- 8 
We lift our hands to Heaven, and bere and now 
Take on our lips the old Centennial vow. 


New Lonx, April 30.—Chauncey M. De 
pew, LL. D., was next introduced as orator ° 
of the day. He received a hearty greeting, 
and delivered the following eloquent speech: 


We celebrate today the centena our 
tionality. One hundred years 2 the United 
States began its exis powers 

overnment were assumed the e of 

blic, and they became the sole source o 
authority. Thesolemn ceremonial of the first in- 
auguration, the reverent oath of W 
the acclaim ot the multitude greeting their 
dent, marked the most unique event of 
times in the development of free imstitutions. 
The occasion was not an accident, but a result. 
It was the culmination of the working out by 
mighty forces through many centuries of the 
problem of self-government. It was not the 
triumph of a system, the application of a theory, 
or the reduction to practice of the abstractions © 
of philosophy. The time, the country, the heredity 
ond environment of the people, the folly or its 
‘enemies, and the noble courage of its friends 
gave to liberty after ages of defeat, of trial, of ex- 
periment, of partial success and substantial 
gains this immortal! victory. Henceforth it had 
a refuge and recruit station. The oppressed 
found free homes in this favored land, and in- 
visible armies marched from it by mail and tele- 
graph, by speech and song, by precept and ex- 
ample, to regenerate the worl | | 

Puritans in New England, Dutchmen in New 
Vork. Catholics in Maryland. Huguenots in South | 
Carolina had felt the fires of persecution and 
were wedded to religious liberty. They had been 
purified in the furnace, and in -high debate and 
on bloody battlefields had learned to sacrifice 
all material interests and to peril their lives for 
human rights. The principles of constitutional 
— — had been impressed ae them by 

unareds of years of struggle, and for 
ciple they could point to 
w death attested the ferocity of the fight 
and the value of the concession wrung from ar- 
bitrary power. They knew the limitations of . 
authority, they could pledge their lives and fort- 
unes to resist encroachments upon their rights, 
but it required the lesson of Indian massa 
the invasion of the armies of France from Can- 
ada, the tyranny of the British Crown, the seven 
years’ war of the Revolution, and the five years 
of chaos of the Confederation to evolve the idea 
upon which rest the power and permanency of 
the Republic, that liberty and union are one and 
inseparable. — 

The traditions and experience of the Colonists 
had made them alert to discover and quick to re- 
sist any peril to their liberties. Above all things, | 
they feared and distrusted wer. The town 
meeting and the Colonial Legislature gave them 
confidence in themselves and courage to check | 
the royal Governors. Their interests, hopes, 
and ections were in their several Common 
wealths, and each blow by the British | 
at their freedom, each attack f rights 
as Englishmen, weakened love for the 
motherland and intensified eee to the 
crown. Butthe same causes | broke down 
their allegiance to the Central Government in- 
creased their confidence in their respective colo- 
nies, and their faith in liberty was largely d- 
ent upon the maintenance of the sovereiguty of 
their several States. The farmers’ shot at Ley 
ton echoed round the world, the spirit w 
awakened from its slumbers could do and 
and die, but it had not yet discovered the secret 
of the permanence and p 3s of institu- 
tions. Patrick Henry thundered in the Virginia 
Convention, James Otis spoke with trumpet 
tongue and fervid eloquence for united action in 
Massachusetts, Hamilton, Jay, and Clinton 
pledged New York to respond with men and 
money for the common cause, but their vision 
only saw a league of independent colonies. The 
veil was not yet drawn from before the vista ot 
population and power, of empire and liberty . 
which would open with National Union. 

The Continental Congress partially grasped 
put completely expressed the.central idea of the | 
American Republic. More fully than any other 
body which ever assembled did it zept the 
victories won from arbitrary power ian 

b New World it was con- - 
servator of liberties secured thro 


fieid of Runnymede, which w 
John Magna Charta, that 

erty, to Which Hallam in the 

bears witness that ali which | 
n niirn: 


tition of 45 ‘ferred r r 
the Crown to the Commons and gave represent- | 
ative government to the English-speaking race. 
And there were those wo had sprung from the 
iron soldiers who had fought and with . 
Cromwell at Naseby. and Dunbar, and Marston 
Moor. Among its members were ' 
whose fathers had followed the white plume 
Henry of Navarre, and in an age of bigotry, in- 
secured the great edict of religious liberty 5 
French despotism, aud who had noe? ee 
without a country rather than 8 r their, 
convictions and forswear their co . 
In this Congress were those whose ancestors 
were the countrymen of William of nge, 
Beggars of the Sea, who had survived the crue 
ties of Alva and broken tne yoke of i wre doves 
of Spain, and * — 2 ay eget fore — 
a Declaration of iIndepencen 

federal union which — 2 of freedom and 


streng 

ne men were not revolutionists; they were 
the heirs and the 12 of the céless 
treasures of mankind. Tne British and his 
Ministers were the revolutionists. were 
reactionaries, seeking arbitraril 
the hands upon the dial of tim 
doubt and debate, 


45 


sy 


and by the — 7 — good people 
colonies, solemniy pu 
United yen —_ Ba rant ought to be, 
free and independen 

To this declaration John Bancock, proscribed 
and threatened with death, affixed a signature 
which has stood for a century like the — ü 
to the North Star in firmament of freedom, 
and Charles Carroll, taunted 
Carrolls he, the richest 
escape. added descriptio : 
“of Carrollton.” Benjamin H 
gate from Virginia, the ancestor of the : 
tinguished statesman and soldier who today so 
worthily fills the chair of Wash 1 be ced 
the unalterable dete 


y public 
they ing the 


e uttered the 
der Elbridge Gerry ther or surely we 


its signers 3 Foatn-warrant 
mortality, as with firm — | 
undaunted fesolution 
names, this mockery of f c 
n. 

trag grand central idea 
Independence was the sov 
It relied for original power 
colonies, or their citizens 
as the authority for nations!) 
rights of the people of : 
stated with marvelous clearness 
ments upon liberties wh 8 * 

ression and justified revoit, but 

y the genius of treedum an 
sibilities of united commont 
continent in one h onwu ! 


N n of R ts, the 
2 
of the realm, and 
ten constitation j but 
dynamic force of the 
these old seeds plan 


rp 
e 


osophical mind wee ims 
an unguestioning and 
which was 
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grave of an ancestor > 


cent- 
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tolerance. and the deification of absolutism had BS 
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tates, by 
ted 1 — 4 —— of 
States had an equal 


t, without stren 
® its decrees; without credit, because it 
conid piedge uvibing ior the payment of its 
bts; without respect, hecause without inherent 
authority, would, by its feeble life ana early 
death, have added another to the historic trage- 
which have in many lands marked time sup- 
ee off m, had it not been.saved by the 
838 — f cep and 1 2 
* people an | genius an 
— 12 leaders. | 


tions of the treaty on your part if we sign one 
with Vas the sneerof the courts of the 


orld to our Ambassadors. Some States 


tasies 

serious measures for the relief of the general dis- 
tress. States passed exciusive and hostile laws 
ocgoinst cach other, and riot and disorder threat- 
ened the. disin of society. “Our 
stock is stolen. our houses are 

plundered, our. farms are raided.““ cried 
1 te in the Massachusetts Con- 
vention: “despotism is better than anarchy!” 
Po raise four millions of doilers a year was be- 

i of the Government, and three 

hundred th was the limit of the loan it 
could secure from the money-lenders of Europe. 
Even Washington ex in despair: “I see 


0 
one head graduallx into thirteen; I see 
: 5 — — an ing into thirteen; 


later, when independence had 
ney of the Government 
wrung from him exclamation: ‘* After giori- 

‘ously and success 1 contending against the 
- usurpation of Great Britain, we may fall a prey 
to our own folly and disputes.” 

But even through this Cimmerian darkness 
‘shot a flame which illumined the coming century 
and kept bright the beacon fires of/liberty. The 
architects of constitutional freedom formed their 
institutions with wisdom which forecasted tne 
future. may not have eo 


States. And 
been won, the im 


Confederation was a Government 
and of purpose with- 

guided it demon- 

great souls 


to the limitation of their 
t of the wilderness be- 
Government, and A. 


roviso 

slavery or involuntary servitude" 
broad domain. The States 
this splendid concession were 
hich had 


rr 0 success- 
rebelled, but they were the children of the 
born of the covenant and thrilled with 
became the bulwarks 

the buttresses of freedom. 

strength first checked and 

r; their fervid loyalty 

the spirit of State rights 

tions; and when the 

1 ete we 2 


re 0 few enact 
efi t eee It is 
xen that this weak confedera- 


should have welded the chain 


, after seventy-four years of fretful 
frantically 


ite own spirit 


of the Republic by a Congress 

tic convention - Aa Ambas- 

monwealths, 

was falling asunder. Threatened 

war among its pom bere. insurrection 
rife within the Sta 

ruined and internal trade Ba 

worthless, its merchants 


"it was 


but now entreating. 

War and the statesmen of the 

to the front. The patriotism 
misled, ops pan never faltered, 
interests of States and the 1 
confederates te find the basis for 


clear to me as A, B. C.“ seid Wash- 
an extension of F 


ederal powers 


se of we was the convention 
Undelphia. e Declaration: of In- 
ie but the vestibule of the temple 

| us assembly erected. With 
te to guide it, auspiciousiy 

blem constitutional gov- 

rial power and home rule, 

other in promoting the 

ation and preserving the lib- 


liberations of great councils have vitally 
af . different — the history of the 
world and the fate of empires; but this Congress 
rulldec popular sovereignty institutions 
to embrace the continent and 
to fit all condhions of race and 
experience of 100 years has 
us the perfection of the work, 
net foreign foes, and for seit- 
domestic insurrection, for 
uiation and 
growth ia 


the r. 
. 
r, Gladstone condenses its 


American Constitution is the 


work ever struck off; at a given 
and purpose of map.” 


* 
calm debate and wise conces- 
haracter and abilities were se pure 
d the confidence of tne 
policy of the inde- 
wer of the gen- 
itherto been the 


ation 


its su ey 
in aed and influence above them 
hington, iy President. ide 
venerable 
years 
con 


and 1 foundest 
Motrin the it financier of 
ution. and Gouverneur Morris, 


le genius of his pe- 
one of the 


„Edmund Randolph, and 
ers of unequaled petri- 

, n. 
thinkers and constructive statesmen, 


among the immortal few whose opinions 
Ministers of State and de- 


re for 
leaded 
feat Convention Keenly felt, and with de- 
vont ne 1 ny met, its tremendous 
t had the moral 

few w s for liberty had been in- 
22 the Ameri- 

1 e tility 


every 
no examples to follow, 
mabore ted he 


central 
anarchy of 
to the sove 


tyran- 
bondues 


pose will 

conflict is to be sustained. 

ple we offer what we ourselves 

can we afterwa 

a 8 to which the wise and honeys $a 2 
a * 

the Sta 

line ended in the grave of absolutism. 

centuries 

poleon’s address to his army. in th 

of the pyramids, but his soldiers saw only the 

dream of Eastern Empire vanish 

Statesmen and pariiamentary leaders have sunk 

into oblivion or led their part 

rendering their convictions 

1 sions of 

tal speech struck the keynote of the representa- 

tive obligation and propounded the fundamental 

principle of the purity and perpetuity of con- 

stitutional government. 


putin practical operation the gliitering 
alities of the 
From chaos 
came satety, from disintegration and civil war 
came 
prociaimed in the preamble. of the great 
charter: We, the people of the United States, 
n order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
whe common defense, 
fare, and secure the biessings of liberty to our- 
selves and posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States.” 
wisdom insp 
continent 
problem of the ages by blending and 18 pre- 
serving local self-government with 

authority and the rights of the States with the 
majesty and power of the Revublic. 
ernment of the States, under the Articies of 
Confederation, 
could uot raise four millions of dollars: the Gov 
ernment of the Union, under the Constitution of 
the United States, raised six thousand millions 
of dollars, its credit growing firmer as its power 
and resources were demonstrated, The Congress 
of the Confederation fied from a regiment which 
it could not pay; the Congress of the Union re- 
viewed the comrades of a million of its victorious 
soldiers, saluting as they marched the flag of the 
Nation, whose supremac 
The promises of the Confederacy were the scoff 
of its States; the pledge of the Republic was the 
honor of its people, 


tional Commonwealths. and 
scope and broaden its power, and to make the 
name of an Americar citizen a title of honor 
throughout the world, came complete from this 


during structure of cogstitutional liberty, 
ing to the sign, he forgot his 82 years, and with 
the enthusiasm of youth electrified the conven- 
tion with the declaration: “Now I know that it 
is the rising Sun.“ 


Arnold's treason in 
foiled ~~ the capture of André England would 
have he 

and in this crisis, unless New York assente“ * 
hostile an 
States m 


and the —.— of Ale 


ton was the inearna 
no age nor country fas there 


E 
Iton. At 
his 


er seven | with equal ease 


ates, and learned judges, 
ple of 


hostile majori 
the splendor of his oratory. 


“Washington will be 
cried Joha Lamb, the able leader of the Sons of 


the battle-cry of the Constitution.- It 
alarm and 
courage to the we 
with enthusiastic unanimity, but the Chief with 
the greatest reluctance, 
ment of victory, when the world expecte 
engin the precedents of the past, and 
0 
have left in his hands, he nad resigned and retirea 
to Meunt Vernon 2 enjoy in 
well-earned rest. e 
exertions to prevent, as he said, “ the decline of 
our Federal dignity into ins 
ed frag b 
side over its 
sible the realization of his hope that, 
survive as an independent Republic,“ and again 
he sought the seclusion of his home. 
the triumph of the war ard me formation of the 
Constitution came the third and final erisis—the 
initial! move 
teach the in 
Empire. 


dertone of inex 
his diary the night of his departure: About 10 
o’cloek I bade adieu to Mount Ver 
life, and to 
oppressed wit 
tions than |] have words te express, set out for 
New York with the 
service to my 
but with less 
tions.”’ 


orders, that the 
wealth might escort him through its territory. It 
was the glory of cities to receive him with every 
pivic honor at their gates and entertain bim as 
ine savior of their liberties. He 
triumphal arehes from which children lowered 
aurel wreaths upon his brow, 
were strewa with flowers, 
erushed beneath hig bo 
incense wafted.to heaven the ever- ascending 

rayers of his loving countrymen for his life and 
Fatety. The swelling anthem of titude 
reverence 
country side and throu | 
* Long live George Washington! Long live the 
father of his people!“ 


and State. He was met by tne ante 

the retiring Government of the coun 

Governor ef the Commonwealth, and 

2 This superb harbor was alive with 
e 


with salutes from their gu 
their erews added to the joyous eeclaim. Bat as 
tne Captains who had aske 
ing proudly to their 
arge swiitly throu these inspiring scenes, 
Washington's mind and heart were full 
iniscence and foreboding. : @ 
rty-three years 
im the 


aurels of the bat | 
ae of the venerable President Davies of 


— nas 
manner for some 


ure, the experiment 
dev 


lane and opportunity. 
tis too probabie that no plan we pro- 
be 2 an ra fu 


rds defend our work? 


look wh upon you,” 


in blood. 
to defeat by sur- 


the passing pas- 
hour, but Washington in this immor- 


freed from the limitations of its environment 


and the question of the adoption of its work, the 
convention erected its Government upon 

eternal foundations of the power of the people. 
It dismissed the delusive theory of a compact 
between independent States and derived National 


wer from the people of the United States. It 


roke up the machinery of the Confederation and 
ner- 


Independence. 


Declaration of 
insecurity 


came order, from 


law and liberty, with the principle 


romote the general wel- 


With a 
of God to work out upon this 
he liberty of man they solved the 


ational 
The Gov- 


became bankrupt because it 


they had sustained. 


The Constitution, which was to be streng*hened 


by the strain of a century, to be a mighty con- 
queror without a subject province, to triumph- 
ently survive the greatest of civil wars without 
the:confiscation of an estate or the execution of 
a 1 offender, to create and grant home 
rule 


and State sovereignty to twenty-nine addi 
yet enlarge its 


at convention to the people for adoption. As 
ancock rose from his seat in the old Congress, 


leven years before, to sign the Declaration of | 


ndependence, Franklin saw emblazoned on the 


back of the President's chair the sun partly 
Above the horizon, but it seemed setting in a 
blood red 
n he had gathered no hope from the 
4 mn 


sky. During the seven years of the 
emblem, but now as with clear vision 
fixed upon eternal foundations the en- 


e behel 
oint- 


The pride of the States and the ambition ot 
their leaders, sectional jealousies, and the over- 
whelming distrust of centralized power were all 
arrayed against the adoption of the Constitution. 
North Carolina and Rhode Island refused to join 
the Unior until lon 
guration. 


after Washington's au- 
New York was debatable 
— g from the sea 
the arch. Had 

not been 


or mont 
und. Her territo 
the lakes made her keystoue o 
the Revolution 
d New York and subjugated tne colonies, 
powers Commonwealth dividing 

e the Union impossible, 

Success was due to confidence in Washin 

er Hamilton. Jeffe. 


nspiration of independence, but Hamii- 
P tion of She Constitution. In 


or amazing intel : 
17 he sennihis 

upon the the 

e series of 

es which were credited 

men in the country; at F. when he 

the law of the land, 


and his fiscal system was, and after 100 years re- 
mains, the rule and policy of our Government, 
He 22 to the corpsesof Nation ai credit, and 
the st 


for self-preservation and aggressive 


power to the Federal Union. Both as an ex- 
pounder of the principles and an administrator 
of the affairs of 
and unrivaled in American history, 
quence was so magnetic, bis 


overnment he stands supreme 
His elo- 
guage so clear 
his reasoning so irresistible, that he swayed 
ular essemblies. grave sen- 
He captured the peo- 
the whole country for the Constitution by 

is papers in the Feder . and conquered the 
in the New York Convention by 


no argument could 


But the multitudes who 


convinee, who saw in the Executive power and 
centralized foree of the Constitation, 
other name, the dreaded usu 


ander an- 
axon of King and 
net Good,” 


pissy. were satisfied on} 
resident.” 

rty, a8 he drop mis opposition; for to 
mortal would I trust authority so ener- 
Washington will be President,“ was 
uieted 
ve confidence te the timid and 
ak. e eountry responded 


1 supreme mo- 
bim to 
rpetuate 
power a grateful country would willingly 
rivate station his 
onvention created by his 


ifigant and wretch- 
ments of Empire, called him to pre- 
liberations, Its work made pos- 
“we might 

But after 


ents of government which were to 
nt State the steadier steps of 


He alone could stay assault and inspire confi 


dence while the great and complicated machinery 
ot organized government was put in order and 
get in motion. Doubt existed nowhere except in 
his modest and unambitious heart. 
ments to the chair. of government,“ he said, 
“will be accompanied 
these of a culprit who is going to 


My move- 


by feelings not unlike 
@ place of his 
xecution, So unwilling am I. in the evening of 


ite. nearly econsumed ia public eares, to quit a 


aceful abode for an ocean of difficulties, with- 


out that competency ef political skill, abilities 
and inclination which are necessary to manage 
the helm.“ 


His whole life had been spent in re- 
ated sacrifices for his country's weltare, and 
e did not hesitate now, though there isan un- 
ible sadness in this entry in 


N, to private 
omestic felicity, and, with a mind 
more anxious and painful sensa- 


best disposition to render 
untry in obedience to its dall, 
of answering its expecta- 


No conqueror was ever accorded such 4 


riumpb, no ruler ever received such s welcome, 
a this memorable maren of six days to 
Capitol it was the 


ride of States to accompany 
s of their people to eir 


im with the mas 
tigens of the next Common- 


rode under 


The roadways 
and as they were 
rse’s hoofs their sweet 


gratitude and 
and foilowed him along the 
the crowded streets: 


the city 
Meers of 
„ by the 

whole 


His entry into New York was worth 


ets and flags, and the ships of other nations 
ehee 


and the ra of 


the 4 bend - 


rowed Presidert's 


of rem- 


full 


earl 
raddock’s ar | field. and wearing the only 
6, bearing the 21 
nee- 
Celiere_as That heroie youth, Col. Wash- 
n. m 1 cannot but hope 
hitherto. preserved in 80 signal 
portent serviee to the 


but fiercely hostile u 


. viewed the scene, 


doch and in the eapture of Fo 
the protection: of 
ma 

1 was from the Congress of the 
United Colonies, 
the Republic, was the President and dominant 


Provi- ’ 


the enemy by sy 
izers, when he knew that the same local 
Late escorted him was to 


executed the retreat 
cured from Frederick 


Harlem Heights de won the first American 
victory of the Revolution, which 82 
that confidence te our raw recruits agaihst the 
famous yeterans of Europe which carried our 
army 1 the war. Six years 
more of untold su ts, of freezing and starv- 
ing camps. of marches over the snow by bare- 
footed soldiers to heroic attack and splendid vic- 
tory, of despair with an unpaid army, and of hope 
from the generous assistance of France, and 
ace had come and independence triumpbed. 
* the last soldier ot the invading enemy em- 
barks, Washington at the head of the pa host 
enters the city, receives the welcome and — 
tude of its people, and in the tavern which fuces 
us across the way, in silence more eloquent than 
speech and with tears which choke the words, 
he bids farewell forever to his companions in 
arms. Such were the crowding memories of the 
ast suggested to Washington in 1789 
y his approach to New York. But tre 
future had sone of the splendor of prec- 
edent and brilliance of promise which have 
since attended the inauguration of our Presi- 
dents. An untried scheme, adopted mainly be- 
cause its administration was to be confided to 
him, was to be putin practice. He knew that he 
wasto be met at every step of constitutional 
progress by factions temporarily hushed into 
unanimity by the terrific force of the tidal wave 
which was bearing him to the President's seat, 
n questions affectin 
every power of nationality and the existence ol. 
the Federal Government. 7 
Washington was never dramatic, but on great 
occasions he not only rose to the full ideal of the 


event, he became’ himself the event. One hun- 


dred. years ago today the procession of foreign 
Ambassadors, of statesmen and Generals, of 
civic gocieties and military companies which es- 
corted him marched from Franklin Square to 
Pearl street, through Pearl to Broad, and up 
Broad to tkis spot, but the Bin to saw onty 
Washington. As he stood upon the steps of the ol 

Government building here the thought must 
have occurred to h that it was a cradle of 
y, and as such giving a bright omen for the 
g. In these halls in 1 iu the trial of John 
r, had been established for the first time 
history the liberty of the press. Here the 
fork Assembly, in 1764, made the protest 
against the Stamp actand proposed the general 


conference which was the beginning of the 


United Colonial action. In this old State House 
in 1765 the Stamp Act Congress, -the first and the 
father of American Congresses, assembled and 
presented to the English Government that yig- 


orous protest which caused the repeal of the act, 


and checked the first step towards the usurpa- 
tion which lost the American colonies to the 
British Empire. 
gress of the Confederation had commissioned 
its Ambassadors abroad, and in ineffectual 
effort at government had created the necessity 
for the concentration of Federal authority, now 
to be consummated. 

The first Congress of the United States 
gathered in this ancient temple of liberty, greet- 
ed Washington and accom ied him to the bal- 
cony, The famous men visible about him were 
Chanéellor Livingston, Vice-President John 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Gov, Clinton, Roger 
Sherman, Richard Henry Lee, Gen. Knox. and 
Baron Steuben. But we believe that ama@ng the 
invisible host above him at this supreme mo- 
ment of the culmination in permanent 2 
ef the thousands of years of struggle for self- 
government were the spiritsof the soldiers of 
the Revolution who had died that their country- 
men might enjoy this blessed day, and with them 
were the Barons of Runnymede and William the 
Silent, and Sidney and Russell, and Cromwell 
and Hampden, and the heroes and martyrs of 
liberty of every race and age. 

As he came forward the multitude in the 
streets, in the windows, and on the roofs sént up 
such a rapturous shout that Washington sat 
down overcome with emotion. As he slowly 
rose and his tall and majestic form again ap- 
peared the people, deeply affected,in awed silence 
The Chancellor solemnly reaa 
to him the oath of office, and Washington, re- 
peating, said: “I do solemniy swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of the President of 
the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, pam protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.“ Then he reverent- 
ly beat low and kissed the Bible, uttering with 

rotound emotion, 80 help me, God.’ 

hancellor waved his robes and shouted, 

Gone; long live George Washington, President of 
the United States!’ Long live George Wash- 
ington, our first President!“ was the answering 
cheer of the ple, and from the belfries ran 
the belis, and from forts and shipe thundere 
the cinaon, echoing and repeating the cry with 
responding aecciaim all over the land.“ — 
live George Washington, President of the Unite 
States!” 

The simple and im 
mau 
petit 
pases 
else 
and doubter alike trusted only him. The teach- 
ings, the habits of the past had educated the peo- 
pe th faith in the independence of their States, 
and for the supreme authority of the new Gov- 

nt there stood against the precedent of a 
ie passions of the hour little be- 
nents of Hamilton, Madison, and 
Federalist,’ and the judgment of 
With the first attempt to exercise 
nal power began the duel to the death be- 
u State sovereignty, claiming the right to 
Federal laws or secede from the Union, 

o power of the Republic to command the 
rees of the country to enforce its author- 
hd protect ite life. It was 8 of 
ixty years’ war for the Constitution and the 
mm. It seared consciences, degraded 
ities, destroyed parties, ruined states- 

and retarded the - advance 
development ot the country; it sacriticed 
reds of thousands of precious lives and 
squendered thousanas of miliions of money; it 
desolated the fairest portion of the land and car- 
ried mourning into every home North and South; 
but it ended at Appomattox in the absolute 
triumph of the Republic, 

Pogterity owes to Washington's Administra 
tion the policy and measures, the force and direc- 


sing ceremony over, the 


tion which made possible this glorious result. In 


g the organization of the Department of 
} and Foreign Relations to Jefferson, the 
zury to Hamilton, and the Supreme Court 
y, he selected for his Cabinet and called to 
sistance the ablest and most eminent men 
stime. Hamilton's marvelous versatility 
ye designed the armory and the weapons 
e promotion of National power end great- 
bu n steady support carried 
througk, Parties crystallized, and party 
us were intense, debates were in- 
erste, and the Union openly threatened 
lecretly lotted against, as the firm press- 
if this mighty rsonality funded the debt 
istablished ¢redit, assumed the State debts 
| 18 the War of the Revolution and super- 
be local by the National obligation, im- 
juties upon imports and excise upon 
spirits and created revenue and resources, or- 
ganized a National banking system for public 
needs and private business, and calied out an 
te put down by force of arms resistance to 
ederal laws imposing unpopular taxes. 
the plan marked out by the Constitution 
rreat architect, with uafaiiing faith and un- 
ring courage, builded the publis. He 
fe to the Government the principles of action 
jources of: power which earried it success- 
through the wars With Great Britain in 1812 
Mexico in 1848, which enabled Jackson to de- 
nullifeation, and recruited and equipped 
ons of men for Lineoln and justified aud sus 
d his Proclamation of Emangipation, 
b French Reyolution was the bloody reality 
france and the nightmare of the eivilised 
i. The tyranny of centuries culminated 
vightful reprisais and reckless revenges. 
parties rose to power and passed to the 
ptine the frenzy of revolt against all au- 
ity reached every country, and captured 
the imaginations and enthusiasm of millions in 
every land, who believed they saw that the mad- 
jof anarchy, the overturping of ali institu- 
» the configeation and distribution of prop- 
would endin a millennium for the massés 
he universal brotherhood of man. Enthusi- 
for France, our late ally, and the terrible 
mercial and industrial distress oecasioned 
the failure of the Government under 
Articles of Confederation, sroused 
almost unanimous ery for the young 
lic, not yet sure of its owh existence, 
unge into the vortex. Tus ablestand purest 
ismen of the time bent to the storm, but 
hington was untnoved, He stood like the 
ribbed coast of a continent between the 
surging billows of fanaticism and the child of 
his ipve. Order is Heaven's first law. and the 
i of Washington was order. The revolution 
d God and derided the law. Washington de- 
tly reverenced the Deity and believed liberty 
issible without law. He spoke tothe sober 
judgment of the Nation and made clear the dan- 
He saved the infant Government from 
and expelled the French Minister, who had 
ied from him to the people. The whole 
seeing safety only in his -continuance in 
q joined Jefferson in urging him to accept 
cond term. North and South,” plesded 
ecretary, “will hang together while. they 
vou to hang to.” 
man ever stood for so much to his 2 
to mankind as George Washington. Hamil- 
jJeflerson and Adams, Madison and Jay, 
represented some of the elements which 


ed the Union. Washington empodied them 
H "They fell at times under penular disap- 


were burned in effigy, were stoned, bat 
unerring judgment was always the leader 
of people. titon said of Cromwell, 
made him great, peace greater.” The 

ty of Washington's character and geniys 

was more conspicaous in the formation of our 
overnment and in putting it on indestructible 
oundations than in leading armies to vietory 
and ponquering the indepe nee of his country. 
‘The Union in any event,“ is the central thought 
of-his farewell address, and all the years of his 
grand life were devoted to its formation end 
preservation. He fought as a youth with Brad- 
Du Quesae for 
— country. As Com- 


Chief of Continental Army, 


He inspired the movement for 


‘summons of the grim messenger, 


Within these walls the Con- 


| Great. 


that 


j and elasticity of their tit 


0 0 


t of the convention which framed its Consti 


President for 1 and 


y 
country which be conquered by war. He fou 
a free goverument in the name of the principles 
of end by reéstablishing their ewer. 
Hear Lord Erskine, the most famous of English 
aivocates: “You are the only being for whom 
I have an awful reverence.” Remember the 
tribute of Charles James Fox, the greatest 
liamentary orator who ever swa} British 
House of Commons: ‘‘Iilustrio 
whom all borrowed greatness sil 
cance.” Contemplate the chi 
Brougham, preéminent for two generations in 
every department of human activity and thought, 
and then 1 . — on the memories of your chil 
dren his deliberate judgment: Until 
be no more wiil a test of the progress w 


race has made in wisdom and virtue be derived 


from the veneration vaid to the immortal name 
of Washington.” @ a 

Chatham, who, with Clive, conquered an em- 
pire in the East, died broken-hearted at the loss 
of the empire in the West byfollies which even 
his power and eloquence could not prevent. 
Pitt saw the vast creations of his diplomacy 
shattered at Austerlitz, and fell murmuring: 
“My country! howl leave my country!’ Na- 
poleon caused a noble tribute to Washington 
to be read at the head of his armies, but, 
unable to rise to Washington’s greatness, 
witnessed the vast structure erected by 
conquest and cemented by blood, to minister to 
his own ambition and pride, crumble into frag- 
ments, and an exile anda prisoner he breathed 
his last babbling of battlefields and carnage. 
Washington, with his finger upon his pulse, felt 
the presence of death, and, calmly reviewing the 
past and forecasting the future, answered to the 

“It is well.“ 
and as his mighty soul ascended to God the land 
was deluged with tears and the world united in 
his eulogy. Blot out from the page of history 
the names of all the great actors of his ume in 
the drama of nations and preserve the name of 
Washington, and the century would be re- 
nowned, 

We stand today upon the dividing line between 
the first and second century of constitutional 
goverament. There are no clouds overhead, and 
no convulsions under our feet. We reverentily 
return thanks to Almighty God for the past, and 
with confident and hopeful promise march upon 
sure ground towards. the future. The simple 
facts of these hundred years paralyze the 
imagination, and we contemplate the vast 
accumulations of the century with awe and pride. 
Our population has grown from four to sixty-five 
millions, its gentre moving westward five 
hundred miles since 1789, is eloquent with the 
founding of cities and the birth of States. New 
settlements, clearing the forests and subduing 
the prairies, and adding four millions to the few 
thousand farms which were the support of Wash- 
ington’s Republic, create one of the great gran- 
aries of the world, and open exhaustiess reser- 
voirs of National weaith. 

The infant industries, which the first act of our 
first Administration sought to encourage, now 
give remunerative employment to more people 
than inhabited the Republic at the beginning of 
Washington's Presidency. The grand total of 
their annual output of seven thousand millions 
of dollars in value places the United States first 
among the manufacturing countries of the earth. 
One-half the total mileage of all “railroads 
and one-quarter of all the telegraph lines of the 
world within our borders testify to the volume, 
variety, and value of an internal commerce 
which makes these States, if need be, independ- 
ent and self-supporting. These husdred years 
of development under favoring political condi- 
tions have brought the sum of our National 
wealth to a figure which has passed the results 
of a thousand years for the motherland, herself, 
otherwise the richest of modern Empires. 

During this generation a civil war of unequaled 
magnitude caused the expenditure and loss of 
$8,000,000,000 and killed 600,000 and permanently 
disabled over a million young men, and yet the 
impetuous progress of the North the mar 
velous industrial development of the new and 
free South have obliterated the evidences of de- 
struction and made the war a memory, and have 
stimulated production until our’ annual.surplus 


nearly equals that of England, France, and Ger- 


many combined. The teeming millions of Asia 
till the patient soil and work the shuttle and 
loom as their fathers have done for ages; modern 
Europe has felt the influence and received the 
benefit of the inealculable multiplication of 
force by inventive genius since the Napoleonic 
wars; and yet only 269 er after the little band 
of Pilgrims landed on Piymouth Rock our peo- 
ple, numbering léss than one-fifteenth of the in- 
babitante of the globe, do one-third of its minimg, 
one-fourth of its manufacturing, one-fifth of its 
agriculture, and own one-sixth of its wealth. 
his realism of material prosperity, surpassing 
the wildest creations of the romancers who have 
astonished and delighted mankind, would be full 
of danger for the present and menace for the 
future if the virtue, intelligence, and inde- 
pendence of the people were not equal to the 
wise regulation of its uses and the stern preven- 
tion of its abuses. But following the growth 
‘and power of thesgreat factors whose aggrega- 
tion of capital made possible the tremendous 
pace of the settlement of our National domain, 
the building of gut great cities, and the openin 
of the lines of cOMmmMunication which have unifie 
our country and created our resources have 
come National and State legislation and super- 
vision, Twenty millions, a vast majority of our 
people of intelligent age, acknowledging the ‘au- 
therity of; their several Churches. 12. 0u0 of 
children in the common schools, 345 universities 
and colleges fur the higher education ef men and 
200 for. women, 460 institutoss of learning fer 
science, law, medicine, and theology, are the 
despair of the seoffer and the demagogue, and 
the firm support of civilization and liberty. 
Steam and electricity have changed the com- 
merce not only, they nave reyoiutionized also 
the governments of the world. They have given 
to the press its power and brought ali races and 
nationalities into touch and sympathy. They 
have tested and are trying the strength of all 
systems to stand the strain and conform to the 
conditions which follow the germinating in- 


. fluences of American democracy. At the time 


of the inauguration of Washington seven royal 
families ruled ag many Kingdomsin Italy, but 
six of them have seen their thrones overturned 
and their countries disa ar from the map of 
Euro Mostof the Kings, Princes, Dukes, 
and Margraves of Germany, who reigned despot- 
ically and sold their soldiers for foreign service, 
have passed into history, and their heirs have 
neither prerogatives nor domain, Spain has 
gone through many violent changes and the 
permanency of her present Government seems 
to depend upon the feeble life of an infant 
Prince. France, our ancient friend, with repeat 
ed and bloody revolutions has tried the govern- 
ment of Bourbon and convention, of directory 
and consulate, of empire ana citizen king, 
of hereditary sovereign and republic, 
of empire, and again republic. The Hapsburg 
and the Hohenzollern, after convuisions which 
have rocked the foundations of their thrones, 
have been compeiled to concede constitutions to 
their people ana to divide with them the arbi- 
trary power wielded so autocraticaily and brill- 
lantiy by Maria Theresa and Frederick the 
he royal will of George the Third could 
crowd the American colonies inte rebellion and 
wage war upon them until they were lost to his 
kingdom, but the authority of the crown has de- 
volved upon Ministers who hold offiee subject to 
the approval of the representatives of the peo- 
pis, and the equal powers of the House of Lords 

ave become vested in the Commons, leaving to 
the Peers only the shadow of their ancient priv- 
lleges. But today the American people, after all 
the dagziing developments of the century, are 
sti happily living under the Government 
of Washington. The 
all that peried has been amended only 
upon the lines laid down in the 
original instrument, andin conformity with the 
recorded opinions ef the fathers. The first great 
addition was the incorporation of a Bill of 


. Rights, and the last the imbedding into the Con- 


stitution of the immortal principie of the Decla- 
ration of Independence—of the equality of ali 
men before the law. No crisis has been too per- 
Hous for its powers, no evolution toe rapid for 
its adaptation, and no expansion beyond its easy 
grasp and administration. It has assimilated 
fiversé nationalities with warring tradition 
customs, eonditions, and languages, imbue 
them with its F and won their passionate 
loyalty and love, 
o flower af the youth of the nations of Conti- 
ental - are conscripted from productive 
ndustries and drilling in camps. ast armies 
stand in battie arra along the frontiers, and a 
Kaiser's whim or a Ministers mistake may pre- 
cipitate the most destructive war of modern 
times. Both monarchical and republican gov- 
ernments are seeking safety in the repression 
pane suppression of opposition and criticism. 

he volcanie forces of Wee ic aspiration and 
socialistic revolt gare rapidiy increasing and 
threaten peace and security. We turn from 
these gathering storms to the British Isles, and 
find their people ia the throes of « political 
crisis involving the form and substance their 
Government, and their statesmen far from con- 
fident that the enfranchised and unprepared 
masses will wisely use their power, 

But for us no army exhausts our resources ror 
consumes our youth, Our navy must needs in- 
crease in order that the protecting flag may fol- 
low the expanding commerce which is to suc- 
cessfully compete in all the markets of the 
world. The sun of our destiny is still rising, and 
its rays illumine vast territeries as yet unoccu- 
pies and undeveloped, and which are to be the 

appy homes of miilions of people, © ques- 
tions which affect the powers of Government 
and the expansion or limitation of the authority 
of the Federal Constitution are 89 e mpletely 
gettied, and so unanimously A.. at our 

olitical divisions produce oni the healthy an- 
agoniam of parties which is necessary for the 
preservation of liberty. Our institutions furnish 
the full ogni ment of ‘shield and speor for the 
battles of freedom, and absolute protection 
against every danger which thréatens the welfare 
ol the people, will always be found in the intelli- 
gence which appregiates their value and the 


courage and morality with which their powers 


The spirit of Washington fills 
the executive office, residents may not rise to 
the full measure of his greatness, but they must 
not fall below his standard of public duty and 
obligation. His life and character, coascien- 
tiously studied and thoroughly understood by 
coming generations, will be for them a liberal 
edecehen for private life and public station, for 
citizeaship an . tor love and devotion 
to union and liberty. With their insp past 
and splendid present the peopie of these United 

dred years marvelously 


are exercised. 


of u nation, with an abid trus 


States, heirs of a hun 
‘rich in all which adds to the glory and grea ness 
in the sta ey 


and a 


Constitution during 


‘men; forty-five New York City posts, 6, 
Brook 


| — hope and fey. 


4 MONSTER MILITARY PARADE, 


Reviewing Stands, Windows, and House- 
tops Crowded with Spectators. 
New Yor, April 3v.—At 10:25 Gen. Scho- 


field gave the order and one of the greatest 


military parades of modern times started. 

From Pine street, the point from which the 
start was made, up Broadway as far as the 
eye could reach the sidewalks were li 
blockaded with people, while the windows, 
doorways, and roofs of the buildings were 
simply one mass of humanity. 

The scenes along the first part of the line 
of march beggar description. At 11 o’clock 
the monster parade had reached the turn at 
Waverly piace. ; The city-hali and the stands 
were packed almost to suffocation and numer 
ous ticketholders were unable to gain access 
to them. ‘Broadway as far as the eye could 
see was a blaze of bunting and a sea of faces. 
Housetops, windows, telegraph-noles, and 
lamp-posts, private stands without number, 
and every possible vantage ground vied with 
the sidewalk crowds in point of numbers. 
The first division of reguiar troops, cadets, 
and the naval corps, who headed the line, 
— applause at various points along the 

ne. 

At Broome street a careless military officer 
was thrown from his horse, but, beyond a 


severe shaking up, he sustained no injuries. 


The dense throngs and | neg aay ot course 
caused numerous tainting fits along the route 
of the procession, but the suffe were 
quickly revived when carried @ point 
where they could obtain more air. 

At 11:05 the head of the column turned into 
the Waverly place arch, not yet having been 
called 7 to make room for the garriages 
of the Presidential party. 

The parade was led by Maj. Gen, J. M. 
Schofield, accompanied by his staff and corps 
of aids, made up as follows: 

The parade was led by Maj. Gen. J. M. Scho- 
field, nsoompanie’ by his staff and corps of aids, 
mude up as follows: 

Gen, T. M. Vincent, g. S. A.; Col. J. J. Cop 
pinger, U. S. A.; Capt. Stanhope F. Blunt, U. 
A.; Capt E. L. Lalinski, U. S. A.; Lieut, C. B. 
Schofield, U. S. A.; Lieut. F. H. Bliss, U. S. A.; 
Lieut. John Pitcher, U. 8. A.: Lieut. Thomas J. 
Lewis, U. S. A.: Lieut. A. C. Blunt. U. S. A.; Lieut. 
H. S. % art U. S. A.; Lieut; C. G. Treat, U. S. A.; 
Lieut. A. D. Andrews. U. S. A.; Commodore Jas. 
Duncan Graham, U. S. N.; Surgeon M. L. Ruth, 
U. S. N.; Lieut. Austin M. Kni at, U. 8. N.; 
Gen. Daniel Butterfield, Gen. S. N Pierson, Gen. 
Michael Kerwin, Gen. L. T. Barney, Gen. Joseph 
C. Jackson, Gea. H. L. Burnett, Gen. Horatio C. 
King, Gen. William G. Ward, Gen. Joseph B. 
Carr, Gen. Martin T. McMahon, Col. C. N. Swift, 
Col. H. D. Hull, Col. David Morrison, Col. E. A. 
McAlpin, Col, Charles R. Braine, Col. A. M. 
Clark, Col. Johnston L. De Peister, Col. Archie 
E. Baxter, Col. Thomas R. Scott, Col, James 
Reed, Col, Finley Anderson, Col. Charles 
Bridge, Col, Lee Chamberlain, Col. William C, 
Church, Col. J. Schuyler Crospy, Col. John 
Ward, Col. Henry M. Aldan, Col. John A. Ja- 
cobus, Col. John Dow, Col. C. L. Burgess, Col. 
W. Marsnall, Col. Floyd Clarkson, Col. Shaugh- 
nessy, Col. D. W. C. Ward, Col. Cavanaugh, Maj. 
E. A. Woodward, Maj. Morris B. Farr, Maj. Ar- 
thur McArthur, Maj. Charles E. Stott, =; Will- 
iam H. Bright, Maj, J. M. Searle, Capt. William 
H. de Capt. M. Emlin Roosevelt. cage. 
Obed Wheeler, Capt. Waldo Sprague, Capt. Jo- 
seph P. Jardine, Cops. C. W. Cotlins, Capt. H. D. 
Lockwood, Capt. E. A. Des Marets, Capt. 
H. D. Turner. Capt. A. H. Herts, Lieut. 
A. F. Schermerhorn, John G. 
Golding, Lieut George Clement. Lieut. 
Willa O. Fisk, Lieut. Ohver Harriman Jr., 
William C. . George H. Hollett, Nicholas 
Fish, William E. Van Wyck, Newbold Morris, C. 
Creighton Webb, Arthur De Windt, Lewis H. 
Livingston, Oliver S. Teall, Miles Standish, and 
George W. Dellaway. 

The right of the line was given to the West Point 
cadets, 400 strong, who were followed by the 
regulars under Maj. Gen. Howard, and consti- 
tuted the first division. . 

The second division consisted of State militia. 
They marched in the order of admission of States 


to the Union, as follows: 


Delaware—7530 men, Gov. Benjamin T. B 
commanding. and staff; First Regiment, 
George W. Marshall. 

Pennsylvania—3,000 men, Gov. James A. 
Beaver commanding, and staff. Second Bri 
Brig. Gen. John A. Wiley; Third Brigade, Brig. 
— John B. S. Gobin; the State Fencibies, Maj. 

Yhew. 

New Jersey—3,700 men, Gov. Robert S. Green 
commanding, and stafl. : 7 

Georgia—Thirty-five men, Gov, John B, Gordon 
commanding, and staff, the militia being the 
Governor's personal guard a 

Connecticut—600 men, Gov. Morgan G, Bulke- 
ley commanding, ane staff; Fourth Regiment, 
Col. Thomas L. Watson. 

Massachusetts—1,675 men, Gov. Oliver Ames 
commanding. staff and honorary staff, Govern: 
or's escort; First Corps cadets, M. V. M., Lieut. 
Col. Thomas F. Edmonds; Second Corps cad@ts, 
M. V. M., Lieut. Col. J. Frank Dalton; the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachu- 
setts, chartered in 1 2509 men, Capt. Lieut, 
Henry ¥4 Smith; Fifth Regiment infantry, Sec- 
ome rigade, M. V. M., Col. Uliam A. Ban- 
croft, 

Maryland—580O0 men, Gov. E. E. Jackson com- 
marding, and staff. 

South Caroline—850 men, Gov. John P., Rich- 


ardson commanding, and gg Mn. Governor's 


Guard of Columbia, Capt. liam Douglass: 
the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston 
(custodians of the Eutaw flag), Capt. R. C. Gil- 
christ; the Butler Guards, Capt, W. A. Hunt. 

New Hampshire—i,000 men. Gov. Charles H. 
Sawyer, commending, and staff; the entire Na- 
tional Guard of the State—First egiment, Col. 
George M. I. Lane; Second Regimenat, Col. El 
bridge L. Capp; Third Regiment, Col. J. N. Pat- 
terson; Company A, Cavalry, Capt, Erwin H. 
Bentth | First Battery, artillery, Capt. Samuel 8. 

er. 

irginia—500 men, Gov. Fitzhugh Lee, com- 

manding, and staff. Separate companies only. 
ork— 12,0% men, Gov. David Bennett 
Hill, Commander in Caief, Staff: Maj. Gen, 
Josiah Porter, Adjutant General; Brig, Gen, 
Charles F. Robbins, General Inspector of Rifle 
Practice; Brig. Gen. Joseph D. ant, Surgeon 
General; Brig. Gen, George 8. Field, Chief o 
Engineers; Brig. Gen. Joshua.M. Varian, Chief 
of Ordnance; Brig. Gen. Emil Schaefer, Ins t- 
or General; Brig. Gen. Ralph Brandreth, Com- 
missary General of Subsistence; Brig, Gen. 
Walter C. Stokes, Paymaster General; Brig, 
Gen. Clifford A. H, Bartlett, Judge Advocate 
General ; Brig, Gen. Ferdinand P. Barle, Chief 
ot Artillery; Col, Edmond L. Judson, Second 
Military e Col. Hugh O Donohue, Aide 
de Camp; Col, Albert B. Hilton, Aide de Camp; 
Col, George B. MeClelian, Aide de game: Col, 
. Lansing, Aide de Camp; Col, Marcus 

D. Russell, Aide de Camp. 

First Brigade—Brig. Gen, Louis Fitzgerald 
commanding, and staff, 

Second Brigade—Brig, Gen. James McLeer, 
NR commanding. ‘ 

Third Brigade—Brig, Gen. Amasa J; Parker Ir,, 
Albany, com manent 

Fourth Brigade—bBrig, Gen. Peter C. Doyle, 
Buffalo, ei 

North Carolina—One hundred and fifty men, 
Gov, Daniel G. Fow! commanding, staff, 

Rhode Island—Four hundred and fifty men, 
Gov. Royal C. Taft commanding, and staff. * 

Vermont— Seven hundred and fifty men, Gov. 
William P. Dillingham commanding, and staff, 
First a rah ay ol, J. Estey; first separate 
company, Capt. 8. Claude O’Connor; second se 
arate company, Capt. A. K, Browa; 
Light Battery, Brevet Col, Levy K. Fuller. 

entucky—Four hundred and fifty men, Go, 
Simon B. Buckner commanding and staf. The 
Louisville Legion (First egiment), Col, John 
B. Castleman commanding. 

Ohio—Three thousand five hundred men, Gov. 
Joseph B. Foraker commanding, ana Staff. 
First Regiment Infantry, Cinemnati, Col, Fred- 
erick W. Moore; First Troop of Cavalry, Cleve- 
land, Oapt. George A. Garretson, and other 
troops. 

Loulsisng—¥our hundred men, Gov. Francis T. 
Nicholls commanding, and n 

Mississippi—Six hundred men, Gov. Robert 
Lowry commanding, and staff. 

Michigau—Four hundred men, Gov. 0. G. Luce 
commanding, and staff, ; 

District of Columbii—Bight hundred men, 
Commissioner Col, B. C. Blount commanding 
and staff. ~ Washington Light Infantry, and 
eighth separate . 

lorida— Two hundred men, Gov. Franeis P. 
Fleming commanding, ana staff. 

West Virginia—Turee hundred men, Goy, J. B. 
Jackson commanding, and staff. 

A place was also given 7 this division to Gov. 
Seay of Alabama, Gov. James F. Eagie‘of Ar- 
rashes, Gov, J. A. Cooper of Colorado, Gov. J. 

. Fifer of Illinois, Gov. Hovey of Indiana, 
Gov. Larrabee of Iowa, Gov. Burleigh of Maia 
Gov. Merriam of Minnesota, Gov, Francis o 
Missouri, Gov. Thayer of Nebrashs.. Gov. Pen- 
noyer of Oregon, and Gov. Hoard of Wisconsin. 

e Third Division, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, and Loyai Legion, marehed this way: m- 
mander in Ohief William Warner and staff; Dep- 
uty Commander in Chief Harrison Clark ina 
carriage; escort of two dele tes from each post 
iF the State, I. men; Grand Marshal, Col. 
illiam F. Walton, with staff of fifty; Adjutant 
General, Ca Goodrich; Assistant Adjutas 
General, John G. Symes; the Loyal on, 


mon; 
Iyn posts, Marshal Henry W. — 4,000 
fteen posts outside these cities, 1,000 


men; and fi 
men. 
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8 Removal. 

D. M. Waterbury, merchant tailor, formerly 
TRIBUNE Buildmg, pow occupies new quarters 
in the Stevens Art Building, 24 and 26 
street, 


— —— 


Hereafter they underseitl all competitors in 
furniture and draperies at Colby’s, 217-819 State. 


‘BUSINES: NOTICE. 
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AGvies to Mothers. 

Mas. WinéLow's G SYRUP for 
teething soothes the child, softens the 
lays all cures wind alta, and is the 
remedy Went a bottle 


@ is” preventi 8 of 
Pal 828 88 Gi — Freak nae Phil- 
adelphia, 1622. Established nearly 10 years, 


EN 


ulter's 


THE VOICE OF PATRIOTIS 


IT RISES IN 4 MIGHTY CHORUS aT 


THE CAVALRY ARMORY MEETING. | 


The Utterance of American Sentiments by 
the Speakers Arouses the Enthusiasm 
of the Thousands Who Filled the Hall 
Messages from Those Who Were Here 
in Spirit—Addresses by the Rev. 
Barrows avd Ex-Judge Otis, 


While on the outside street fakers hawked 
at 15 cents apiece the original hatchet. with 
which he cut the cherry tree, inside the 
Cavalry Armory 4,000 people did reverence 
to Washington’s memory. His portrait, sus- 
pended above the massive head and form of 
John M. Harlan, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Char- 
man of the meeting, was the focal point on 
which every eye first rested, The Goddess 
of Liberty, into whose divinity Washington 
had infused its enduring strength, stood on 
the wall behind his portrait. Round about, 
over the Chairmen’s plattorm, along the gal - 
leries, from rafter to i after, floated the 
which he had rendered the symbol of consti- 
tutional freedom. .Shining from the stars 
and stripes at places of vantage were senti- 
ments in harmony with the great spirit 
which made them possible. 

There were Webster’s words, each weigh- 
ing a pound: Independence now and inde- 
pendence forever.“ There was Chase’s ral- 
lying cry: An indestructible Union com- 
posed of indestructible States.“ There was 
Perry’s message: “We have met the ene- 
my, and they are ours.“ There was Jack- 
son’s proclamation: Our Federal Union, it 
must be preserved.“ And there was Story’s 
verse: “Here shall the press the people’s 
rights maintain.” 

While Col. William Vocke, the Secretary 
of the meeting, James Healy, the marshal, 
Vicar-General Dowling, the chaplain, and 
the Rev. John H. Barrows and Judge E. A. 
Otis, the speakers, took seats on the plat- 
form, the Royal Arcanum, 600 stroug, its 


1 


Dr. 


thirty-five councils represented, filled the gal- 


lery on the left and hoisted the Grand Re- 
gent’s banner. O. W. Herrick, W. H. Wood, 
H. S. Burkhardt, G. W. Lyman, P. Kiolbassa, 
Ephraim Ranning, A. Weise, RK M Han- 
cock, R. McDonough, J. M. Gettman, J. B. 
Shield, A. Chaiser, G. W. Linn, George 
Power, O. Guthrie, and A. J, Shutts occupied 
chairs around Justice Harlan. 

Then the nd Regiment ‘Band, lea by 
A. D. Harlow, played Catlin'g arrangement 
of American Airs.” As the beloved music 
reached a climax the audience rose, cheered, 
and waved the hand flags with which each 
one had been presented on entering. The 
enthusiasm burst out more strongly still 
when Mrs. Abbie Carrington, s by 
300 voices from Mr. S. G. Pratt’s chorus and 
the Choral Union, sang“ The Star Spanglea 
Banner.” And it swelled into a tidal wave 
over the “Patriotic Hymn to Washington,” 
composed for the occasion by Mr. Pratt and 
sung by Dr. P. H. Cronin. ; : 

Col. Vocke, in calling the meeting to order, 
said: 

LADI£S AND GENTLEMEN: I am requested by 
the committee that has been in charge of the ar- 
rangements for this grand festival to announce 
to you as your C man the Hon. John M. Har- 
lan, Justice of the Supreme Court of tne United 
States.. (Cheers. 

Mr. Justice rose and bowed, and 
the regular process commenced, 

Vicar-General Dowling, the chaplain, then 


nad 28 Son and 
ee, O God Al- 
justice rest with 
Assist with Thy 


dent of the 


Ople, over whom he presides, by 

ai virtue, and igion, by a 

faithful execution of the laws, and by restriet- 
ina vice and immorality. 

Lord, let the lightof Thy diviné wisdom di- 
rect ee 44 — of 888 50 1 3 they 
may tend to preservation ’ pro- 
motion of adde happiness, The inorpass of 
industry, sobriety, and useful knowledge, and 
the perpetuation of equal li i. : 

We pray for his Excellency the Governor of 
this State, for the members of the Assembly, and 
for all the Judges, magistrates, and other officers 
who are appointed to — us in our political 

at they may be enabled by 
ful protection to 


power- 
8 of their 
e e 
commen ewise yun dur 
brethren, fellow-eitizens throughout the United 


States, t they may be biessed in the know}- 


the observance of Thy 
be preserved in that 
vo, and, after 
admitted 


edge and sanciified in 
holy law, that they may 
Saen the blessings of this 
enjo ess 
to thoes which are eternal, through Christ Jesus, 
our Lord and Savior. Amen. 
2 tho, in vooation Mr. Justice Harlan 
FELLOW-CITIZENS: This is @ day on which all 
ought to 22 ha by; — 1 ae 8 
to me 1 8 a a 
— we are led by rod theres — * r an- 
14 olum 55 we ou in. 
Please = and Hin. all of vou ta Jan 42 
After Hail Columbia” Mr. Justice Har- 
lan said: 
FRBLLOW-CITIZENS! The program placed tn my 
hands calls at this stage of our proceedings for 
intreductory remarks from any I 
seareely Know what the nee who have in 
charge the various meetings 8 is day meee by 
‘introductory remarks.“ Surely it could not 
have been supposed necessary to admonish an 
American audience of the absolute necessity or 


each one may hear every word 
tered by the eloquent gentiem 
ly consented to address us a 


the meeting. When I say eloquent,“ I speak | 


whereofi know. After you shall have heard 
these gentlemen you will all say it was good for 
us te be here today. We meet for the purpose 
of celebrat 1 Se of ee: et g 
ernment of the United States, just 100 years ego 
ay. Marveious things an happened to this 
people within that period. e ordiaarily speak 
of our imposing growth in population and in 
wealth and the pessession of everything ¢gssen- 
tial to the material prosperity of the country as 
the mos marvelous all these marvelous 
things, But that, fejlow-citizens, can said of 
other places end er countries existi 
under different forms of  governmen 
What most interests us today is the contempla- 
tion of the triumph of the principles which are 
illustrated the government fonnded by our 
fathers in The hopes of those patriotic mea 
have not been disappointed. espite the predic- 
tions of those who opposed a more perfect union 
of the States the goverament of Washington still 
lives stronger in the affections of the people, 
mightier in its power to preserve itself, than it 


“has ever been at any time in all ite past history, 


Here are governments such as have never been 
vouchsafed to humanity in ali the history of the 
race; State Governments with powers ample to 
take care of our local concerns; a National Gov- 
ernment with powers ample to take care of all 
that concerns Us asa people in our relations to 
foreign countries, each Government moving side 
by side, harmoniously, with no friction worth 
mentioning, with their powers so adjusted that 
pe aps it is safe to say that there is no human 
eing in this land, frem the lakes on 
the North to the gult on the South, 
or from the Atlantic to the Pacific, who 
would exchange the privii whioh he enjoys 
ere for the privileges which could be accorded 
im under any ether Government. [Cheers.] 
Freedom in all our borderg; ne one to molest or 
make us afraid; perfect religious liberty; the 
equality before the law of every citizen, and as 
fae as human intellect can vise plans of 
government we have here what have 
nowhere else on the cearth—a 
security against the exercise of arbitrary 
power, Let us therefore rejoice this 
day; rejoice not only for ourselves and our chil- 
dren, but rejoice for what is in store if this Ger- 
ernment survives another century for the liberty- 
loving people all over the face of the. earth! 
Congratulating you, fellow-ci s, on the hap- 
py auspices under which you 
let us now rise unite 
„Columbia, Gem of the 

“Hail Columbia” was then sung by the 
immense audience, after which ex-Justice 
yoy — will ‘pe asked to certain 

Your atten now 
m : and letters which have been received 
aud which will be read by Secretary, — 

— 


UNIVERSAL SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM. 
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The General Sentiment Expressed in Mes- 
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To serve his Country and his God content, 
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FROM THE HON, ROBERT d WINTHROP 
His Message to Chicago & Poem Approe 


priate fur the Occasion. 


The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who made 
the address at the laying of the corner stone 
t tne Washington monument, at its comple 
tion, sent the following poem: , 
Lliustrious names in each successive age, 


ing in valor, virtue, wi 
n another on the historic 


m, power, 


rned, and wi 


omage of wes 2 ur 
shall be no m 


shall flu 
mr aa shalt a 


een 


isto 
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with ray 
aims, whose 


Meeting. 
Col. Vocke read the following 


which were adopted unanimously but for one 
No, v the perpetrator of which : % 
being pitched through 


the window fe 
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«This great history has been made 
7 the eminence of a great com- 
incom ble men who are not the 
noe of the heirs of our wonderful 

; therefore, 
Suet we will bear constantly in mind 
tteaching of our history our 
much more upou our faithful 


the memories of the school chii- 
the farreaching importance of 

so we will hereafter strive Oy 

of education in our public schools to; All. 
of our children with a knowledge of. 

| with a veneration for our great 

Wii ey may grow into — — 4 knowl- 
a of , erican republicanism means 
nem — hg er ed sentiment of patriotic obli- 


er 


That we will also ourselves set our 
a the example of a conscientious study of 
Me history and institutions and go before them 
| the impulses of a sracere patriot- 


t we will cherish the teachings of 

en even as we commend them to our 
and that we especially will both teach 
t characteristic National spirit 


~y * 


2 nhifted him whenever the occ 


considerations 


bl 


mere 


— ẽ H— — 
OF THE REV. DR. BARROWS. 


“Which Aroused the Enthusiasm 
of Audience—Patriotic Utterances. 
Atter the adoption of the resolutions Mr. 
| and fellow citizens, let us have as 

possible. I have great pleasure 
you as the ‘first speaker of the 
ing the Rev. Dr. Barrows of our — 

* ‘Barrows, who was receiv 
oheers the meeting as follows, be- 
ng frequenty interrupted by applagse and 
** : This is the patriot's holy 


We celebrate with reverent re icing. the 
a Nation in its organized life. e re- 
greatest name in modern hjs- 


with 


| the 
even of a British fleet were 
, whose monument, 


quet which was given in 

the fol- 

iden sun 

the nations“ He 

French Minister, who. not to 
the following: France, 
radiance iilumines and 

of the world.” And 

and offered this senti- 


the nationalities of Europe. 
that America would be 
laws to the Old World. 
triumphant from the 


low wl of hate 


that America has such 
tocay 

er the lead of ash- 

us to Great Britain 
thirteen colonies were 
: nion. On th : 
of John Marshall at 


has been 
5 a million of 
legory represents 
schools and churches 


* 


son 

thelr young Bdelity and en- 

Nation which was born when 

on the banner ot lily and rose, 
last sun of our century-sets,’ 


„God save the Americhn Republic 
n founded ake it worthy 
ho consolidated tbirfeen Common- 
nto one Nationali The hundred 
passed have — wad only 
led prosperity in erica but also 
— civil Strife 


al with brave and cheerful 
into the Goffin of Garrison 

d companion said: He has 

it certain that whether one flag or two float 
Lontinent can never again be 

" Looking today upon these 

and the faces of this jubilant 

seeing the forms of men who 
Vicksburg, and Atlanta, 
conviction t so long 
the, lakes. the oceans, and 
Alleghenies over which 
carried the flag of En- 
Rocky Mountains on which ws 

t placed the flag of the Repub- 

r green or showy peaks towards the 
long as civilized men tread the streets 
| ls and a worthy yeo- 
Mississippi; so long 


n 

in the thick of battle, plunged 
the ‘‘fire-lined jaws of bell.“ clung to the 
jard with a grip which only death could un- 

1 so long will one flag, the flag of Yorktown 
well as Gettysburg, the flag which fell at 
mter to lift with itarace into. liberty and a 


into triumph, so long will that flag float 


rt Republic's undivided and imperial do- 


last twenty-five years there has been a 
expansion and deepening of our Na- 

al consciousness. The attempt to diviae our 
ional unity devoiped its strength and insured 
petuation. When the blow was struck in 

ist face of our American nationality we 
scovered that in spite of long indoctrination in 
Me error of State sovereignty, in spite of the 
elipse which slavery ha 
is over the consciousness of a supreme Na- 
Ute. and in spite of acts of secession not 
deliberate work of the people but the hasty 

k of desperate leaders—the Nation still 
. The flag had divisions, but 
flag was one. The Constitu- 
das the work of people 
United States, and the people was one 
The Government under the Fee had 

the elements of universality and supremacy, 
ithe Government was one. Hence, when the 
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Na fell the Nation, slow to believe in danger 


tiga re 


‘2 Sant ed out of sleep, equip 


— 


men who 


. 


roudiy conscious of strength, rose like a 
2,000,000 of 
4,000 miles of coast line with battie 
| on its military movements at 
as far removed as Liverpool from Damas- 
Lisbon from St. Petersburg, until the 
which Lord Jobn Russell said had burst, 
Allized and shone resplendent. as what 
‘Bright always believed it—the crown jewel 
ow of Freedom. 
history which we review today had 
and noble origin. Our nationality has 
ny builders and rebuilders. Washington 
taken as the 
med our National beginnings and 
im Lincoln as the lead representative 
2 who solidified and expanded the 
State. And in the development of the 
new communities have sprung into 
Mle civilization has rolled toward tne 
men who have helped in building the 
abe of Western life on the old founda- 
ens of the Christian church, the Christian 
and the Christian family-men who 
med the prairies as their fathers crossed the 
Ap: ing the Bible in their hand- deserve 
dea with those ancient worthies wno 
tue institutions of political and 
— li to our shores in the sev- 
oe hcentury. Reverting to that earlier ge- 
osc period, we find ourselves in the midst of 
piritual conflicts in England. Scotland, 
Germany, Sweden. and France. The 
, bo carried empires in tneir brains sur- 
erp dn hate eer —mes like Carver, 
F 8 p. er, Cotton, Daven- 
ort, and Roger Williams—were largely men who 
meved themselves the agent of Divine Provi- 
They were men whose character made 
Engiand, as Mr. Gladstone has written, 
ot those commanding moral influ- 
n ve to the country as a whole its 
cas moral atmos * y were 
do found in the Bible the truth and in- 
whish made them the enemies of 
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me of. war. f 
* as we have today undertaken to 
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The declaration announced formally one ele- 
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| waves its top in the sun! 


brought to many. 


reatest type of the men 


| fy tae Continental 


ordinance, 
stitution of the United Sta would have. 


as Senator . 
lost half of its value.” And he 


o inquiry is frequently made in recent 


“ When was it that we became a nation?” 


‘Shalt: 


assured, 
hag-finished 
Carolin 
the immo 
now and | 
from the 
the American Nation eme 
Venus riging from the sea f I believe that there 
and then/we furnished the ammunition back of 
the bullets | the Rebellion. But for 
more than f 


resplendent, like 


© United 

, Bat was the Nation born in 1789 when 
it hailed Washington as ites first President? Un- 
doubtedly, 80 far as its present organic life is 
conce But there were elements of national- 
ity anterior to the event which we this day cele- 
brate. That Constitution which has been called 
the most sacred political documentin the whole 
world,"’ was the wise 8 of the or ganz- 
ing will of the people kof it. The Nation, 
weary of sailing the sea of democratic liberty in 
that ieaky and perilous craft called the Articles 
of Confederation, embarked in a new and nobler 
ship named the Constitution, built strongly with 
ribs of the British oak. The vessel was the 


P 


people o 


into it any 

cession. To have done this would have brought 
on board,” as one has said, a case of dynamite 
with a clockwork adjusted to explode it and blow 


preamble to the Constitution formed at 
Montgomery in 1861 confesses to the wisdom of 
our fath the words—No} we, the people.“ 
but “ we, deputies of the sovereiga and inde- 
pendent States.” | ) 

Nations are not manufactured suddenly and to 
order, like cotton cloths. If) this were so they 
would soon be torn to rags. ations are historic 

rowths, footed in the soil of earth and bathed 
u the dews and sunveams of‘ heaven. Go back 
to our present Constitution, and you find the Na 
tion there, impoverished by war, 
and discordant, but capable of emerging from 
chaos into order and power. Without 
a stronger Government than the Articles 
of Confederation provided Washington said: “I 
do not see how we can long exist asa Nation, 

thereby confessing the National existence. Go 
back to the American Revolution, It was di- 
rected by a Continental Co It was fought 
by a Continental army. led by one who never 
tired of speaking ot my country.” It has been 
described as the act of the whole 
endeavor to realize the ation. 
you ask if America was not born when 
the Declaration of independence was 
sent out on the 4th of July, 1776. No. 


ment of National life not even then assured. 1 
mean ee sovereignty. But, mind you. 
it was a declaration, not a creation. It set 
forth or declared what already was. The con- 
sciousness of nationality had already in some 
littie measure stirred the American heart. It 
made itself telt and feared eleven years before 
in a Continental Congress at New York, assum- 
ing the functions of a sovereign and 
separate authority in treating with 
Great Britain: It had brought the Amer- 
ican Colonies together in denying the right of 
—2.— to inflict upon them the taxation scheme 
of Geo the Third. It had become intenser 
since the farmers of Concord had fired the shot 
heard round the world” and the raw militia had 
fought the wae yg nay mong on Bunker Hull. It 
is significant that after learning, that these 
minute- men had quietly taken the fire 
of the British troops Washington said, 
he liberties of the country are safe,’ 
Thus the National consciousness had heen quick- 
ened, and à found expression in the pen of get. 
ferson writing When in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political. band which may have con- 
nected them with another,’ the great declara 
tion was signed in the name and by the authority 
of the good people of these colonies, whicb, 
united and not separate, assumed a distinct Na- 
tional existence among the Governments of the 


Do we not begin to understana what John 
Adams meant in affirming that the American 
-Revolution was completed before tne war be- 
gan?’ In tbe colonial mind and heart, in the 
convictions, habits, aspirations, and — — 
of the men who occupied this territory. 
there existed the sentiment confused, but 
finally, potential, of an American nationality. 

lop and orystallize this sentiment, 
one man, the Father of the American Revolu- 
tion, Samuel Adams of Boston, gave the toil of 
a and to construct out of the colonies, 
which, loosely united, had achieved their inde- 
| ndence, one homogeneous and mighty Nation, 
rge Washington consecrated the energies of 
his patriotic spirit and the commanding influence 
of his unequaled character. 

Thus our celebration brings us into contact 
with a long and inspiring history. Itis right to 
say thatthe American nationality is a growth 
into whose majestic strength new forces have 
been added from time to time, and it stands to- 
day like the California pine, with a trunk broad 
enough to be the shade of an army, while it 
t of higher 
than any other of the majestic growths of time. 
And yet, to find its germ, we must go back of 
constitutions and revolutions to the Christian 
purposes of those men who fied from the corrup- 
tions and tyrannies of the Old World and battled 
with the savage and soil. the winter and 
the wilderness in the New. One student 
of our history traces the origin of 
our nationality to the pastor of the Pil- 
grims, John Robinson of Leyden. Bancroft 
found it in the cabin of the Mayfiower. Rufus 
Choate tracked it to Geneva; others have fol 
lowed it to the teachings of John Knox in Edin- 
burg. or the soil of Naseby and Marston Moor. 
Lowell thinks that the “red dint on Charles’ 
block” marked one in our era. Prot. 
Rogers of Oxford believes that American 
independence was one of the glorious 
results of Holland's successful resistance to 
Spain. Another believes we must go back to 

artin Luther to find the moral force which 
made America possible. It is certain that some 
of the chief impulses which lea to the colonizing 
of these shores and the founding and develop- 
ment of an independent Nation ＋ 1 from the 
word of God. It was an echo of the Scriptures 
which Jefferson soundedin the Great Declara- 
tion. We rummaged everywhere.“ he wrote, to 
find the Biblical formulas of che old Puritans.“ 

Aud since our nationality has had a heavenly 
birth it is right to exvect of it a notable addition 
to the political, intellectual, and moral achieve- 
ments of mankind. Agmm English critic once 
sneered at America in saying it had never yet 
done a greatly noble thing. Is there nothing 
greatly nobie in covering a continent vaster tnan 
Cwesar’s Empire with the arts of civilization? Is 
there nothing greatly noble in the colossal 
achievement of incorporating 8,000,000 of foreign 
and somewhat alien population, unused to self- 
government, and by means of the common 
schools and the exercise of liberty largely 
Americanizing the prodigious immigration? 
Is there nothing greatly noble in the sud- 
den and maryelous ‘growth of science, in- 
vention, and literature on this side of the 
sea! Is there nothing atly noble in the work- 
ing of our National nstitution in times of 
peril, the Government continuing without a jar 
ufter the assassination of two Presidents, events 
that would have shaken many * thrones? 
Is there nothing to draw out one word of 
augury in our success in en- 

such a peril as slavery which 
England and George the Third fastened 
upon us? Of such dangers as rebellion and 
inflated currency, a disputed Presidential elec- 
tion? Is there nothing greatly noble in a popu- 
lation delivered from a measureless 8 which 
is the lot of millions in the Old -Worla? Is there 
nothing. greatly noble in the valor and self- 
‘sacrifice with which both armies contend- 
ed in the late Civil War? Why shail 
not Gettysburg take place with 
thon in the history of human liberty? Are not 
the waters of Hampton Roads, covering “the 
soft ooze where the 
as Athenian Salamis? I know we have many oc- 
casions for humility and for modest concern 
when we think of the peril besetting us today, 
especially from the despotic liquor power and a 
vicious spoils system of government. But we 
have so many occasions for ‘rejoicing and grati- 
tude that we should not keep company with de- 
spondency for an hour nor with despair for an 
instant. 1 

It has been the teaching of our greatest states - 
men that the maintenance and spread of religion 
were essential to our safety and prosperity. De 
Tocqueville said that despotism may govern 
without hate, but liberty cannot. Ours is the 
only great Nation whore religion has had a fair 
geld. unincumbered by State alliances. A hun- 
dred years ago the Methodist churches had 
oniy @ handful of con ations. They now 
number more communicants than there were 
then people in the country.. The Baptists, who 
were then mildly persecuted North and South, 
have today nearly three millions of members. 
The Congregational churches in New England 
were not then entirely disestablished, and when 
their severance from the State occurred it 
proved a biessing and not a curse. The 
Episcopal Church in Virginia, whose ar- 
sons were discredited on account of their 
Tory leanings, and who had become so dissolute 


cheerful 
countering 


special laws prohibiting them from drunken- 
ness. was disestablished in 1785, and inencefor- 
ward under the great leadership of Bishop Meade 
and others the church of Madison and Wash 
ington began its better life, and today 
numbers more communicants than ail the 
American churches at the opening of the cent- 
ury. A hundred years ago the Presbyterian 
churches were often built with funds raised by 
means of lottery, while drunkenness prevailed 
in all ranks among 
ble extent. 


ought to thank 


% of the liquor bas 
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tumultuous. 


ting the question whether our 


Mara- 


mberland lies,“ as sacred 


that the Legislature found it needful to pass 


despotic and 


this century French infidel- 
classes of America, and 
ht to be d 


000,000 a members, in- 
cluding a Roman Catholic population of 6,000,000, 
When we reflect 
the church has a ented three times as rapid- 
ly as the —— , when we note the rise and 
progress of Sandpy-schools which this cent- 
ury has witnessed, when we recall the 
fact that nearly all the great missionary, 
lanthropic, and reformatory societies are 
ess than a hur years old, when we 
contemplate the vast sums that are given for 
Christian education and watch the troops of col- 
leges, Which, as Mr, Beecher once suid, “ go low- 
ing over our Western plains like Jacob’s kine,” 
and as we joyfully femember that on every day 
seven new church buildings are ere on 
the soil covered by the National flag, and 
that on every Lord's 10,000 new 
of Naza- 
are enroll beneath the standard of 
the Cross, we surely bave good reason for be- 
1 that Washihgton's hope expressed in his 
first inaugural has been realized, and that our 
people still render’ their dutiful homage to tne 
great author of eyery public and private good. 
And besides all this, there has been a 
great sifting and simplifying of  doc- 
trines, a happy dying out of sectarian 
animosity. a growth of mutual love and con- 
fidence among the Christian denominations, a 
magnifying of likenesses and mintfying of differ- 
ences, a decay of theological system building, an 
increased devotion to Biblical study, and a 
growing willingness to combine in works of 
charity and reform. And sure'y these are signs 
of hopeful progregs worthy to take rank with 
any of the marvels of invention or with the 
growth of our National area and the expansion, 
of the National power. i 
The perils already passed and the precious 
things already gained ought never to be forgot- 
ten when our eager minds are fastened on the 
new things which seem so desirable. There are 
but few biessings Which the Nation now covets 
which are worth mentioning compared with 
the sum of blessings already secured; 


compared with the peace of our homes, 


the safety from violence, which in the 
name ot law pluaders a man’s pocket, as in 
Turkey, or takes his life, as in Russia; compared 
with the right to choose one’s occupation, which 
more than half our race do not yet possess; com- 
pared with liberty of travel, of speech, of 
worship, of assembly; compared with all 
those .circumstauces which u this country 
beckon us with friendly bands and cheer 
us with kindly voices, and do not 
crush down our agpinng manhood, as in so many 
lands. The rights and opportunities possessed 
by us have been Won by the tears and toils of 
sixty centuries, the best.of whichis just ended, 
by the labors of men of whom the world was not 
prophets dying without the sight 

nh into which we have 

What if Stephen, stoned at the 

gate of Jerusalem, could have seen Chris- 
tianity enthroned in the Roman Empire! What 
if Athanasius, bplding out alone against the 
world, coula havé seen modern Christendom em- 
bracing the leading nationalities, — 12 
carrying the Bible in every ship that wakes the 


**countiess laughter of the sea, and America 


with church bells echoing from spire to 
spire, from the shores of hundred harbored 
aine to the soft flowing waves of the 
Pacific! What if Socrates, dying a martyr to 
intellectual liberty; what if Milton, writing his 
noble plea ior unlicensed printing: what ir the 
martyrs of Holland and Scotland. dying for civil 
freedom, could have witnessed the spectacle of 
u free church, 
the glory ‘of our Nation! What 
Adams,. declaiming in his 
young manhood before the royal Gov- 
ernors on the right of resisting the Supreme 
Magutrate, or Joseph Warren, closing his eyes 
in death beneath the flag of Bunker Hill, could 
have seen Cornwallis surrendering the British 
army at Yorktown! What if Washington, as- 
suming the Presidency of 4,000,000 of im- 
verished Americans, could have foreseen 
is Continental Republic. enthroned be- 
tween her subject oceans with 65,000,000 of the 
most 1 and progresstve people on the 
globe hat if Lovejoy, shot down at Alton for 
defending the fundamental. principle of liberty, 
or Garrison, dragged through the streets of Bos- 
ton witha haiterabout his neck, could then 
have seen che last fetter broken from the last 
American slave! What if Ellsworth, dying 
at Alexandria in the darkened dawn of 
the mighty struggle, could have seen 
the victorious armies of Sherman, and Logan, 
and Sheridan, and Grant march over the Long 
bridge into the streets of Washington and pour 
their flashing columns and carry their tattered 
standards in battalions majestic as the oncom- 
ing waves of the sea under the eyes of an assem- 
bled Nation! By a hundred bloody steps on 
The world’s great altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God,” 
humanity has ascended to the hightson which 
we breathe, and let us not in our thanklessness 
and folly forget the great things which the Lord 
has done for us. This is a day for grateful mem- 
ory and triumphant hope. There are multitudes 
here who passed through the struggie which, set- 
ation can long 
endure, settled Also in effect every other mighty 
morai question which confronts us. 
God grant that this golden centennial-day 


si on ion 


State ensbrinin 


and defend 


may deepen in ll our hearts a reverent, hope- 


ful, and Christian patriotism, a profounder 
regard for those elements of individual and 
National character which make the justly. 
renowned and lasting glory of States; or, 
in other words, a firmer devotion to the 
ideals which were made real and lustrous 
for all time in the inflexible rectitude, the 
matchless fortitude, and the Christian faith of 
George Washington! Let us resolve anew that 
this land to human nature dear,“ which repre- 
sents to the world tne sacredness of humanity— 
that this land, made holy by the tombs of the 
Pilgrims, by the sacrifices of the Revolution, by 
the character of our great National hero, 
and by the blood which stained the 
wheatfields of Antietam, the tawny tide 
of the Rappahgnnock, and the turbid flood of the 
Mississippi, shall rise up from the devout and 
thankful serviges of this great centennial day, 
purified, resplendent with new hope, and bathed 
with a new moral glory. Let us resolve that the 
growing power which America holds among 
the nations shall be the growing power 
ot freedom and righteousness. Let us re- 
solve that the spirit of Washington 
and the fathers shall be carried into the moral 
struggles which await us now, that justice shall 
be done to the lowly, that safeguards shall be 
placed about the tempted, that enlightenment 
shall come to the ignorant, and that punishment 
shall not fail the N hand that strikes or 
desecrates the flag of orderly freedom fot Amer- 
ica, and of life-giving hope for mankind—and 
may God save the Republic! 


ENTERTAINED BY EX-JUDGE OTIS. 


The Interest of Those at the Meeting Sus- 
tained by a Masterly Address. 

After Dr: Barrows had finished Mr. Justice 
Harlan said“? 

We will now have a hymn to Washington 
composed by Mr. Pratt especially for this occa- 
sion. The auflience can keep their séats while 
it is being sung. 

The hymn was given in good style, and at 
its conclusion Mr. Justice Harian announced: 

We will now have a short address by Judge 
Otis of this city, after which we are to join in 
singing My Country, Tis of Thee.” \I hope that 
2 Will all remain not only for the purvose of 

earing this brief address but because the sing - 
ing of this anthem will not be perfect until we 
shall have all joined in it. [Applause.] 

Ex-Judge Otis spoke as follows: 

MR. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW-CITIZENS: 
Throughbut all this broad land the American 
people have assembled today to commemorate 
the greatest @vent in the history of our Nation. 
One hundred years ago today the Government of 
the United States was established and George 
Wasnington, its first President, entered upon 
the discharge of the delicate and respansible 
duties of his Office. We have been accustomed 
to date the birth of our Nauon from the 
declaration of its independence in 1776. 
That event marked but one era 
and was preliminary only to the forming of that 
more perfect union Which we now enjoy. That 
declaration.from the master hand of 2 
announced the great principle that all men were 
created equal and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalignable rights to the maintenance of 
which our fathers pledged their lives and fort- 
unes; but it Was only the first step, the beginning 
of that marvelous growth and development which 
has since become the admiration of the world. 

When the War for independence was success- 
fully accomplished and peace restored, the 
greater problems stiil remained to construct a 
system of government which should preserve 
for future generations those privileges which 
had been so deariy won. No graver question 
was ever presented to any nation, and upon its 
success or failure depended in large measure the 
existence of free institutions everywhere. 
The old Articles of Confederation of the 
colonies sobn proved to be a complete fail- 
ure. There Was neither power nor responsibility. 
Instead of creating a single united people they 
were a mere association of thirteen separate 
States, with but little in common to bind them 
together. The interests of Massachusetts and 
Virginia weite as diverse and different as the 
characteristics, of the Puritan and cavalier by 
whom they were first settled. The subject of a 
more perfect union forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of Washington and Adanis and Jefferson 
and Hamilton and their associates shortly after 
the War of the Revolution was ended. As early 


„as 1784 Wasnington wrote to the Governor of 


Virginia: 
“The prospect before us is fair. I believe all 
things will ¢ame right at last, but the disinclina 
tion of the States to yield compelling powers to 
Congress for the Federal, Government will, if 
there is nota change in the system, be our down- 
fail as a Nation. An extension of Federal 
wers would make us one of the most wealthy, 
appy, respectable, and powerful Nations that 
ever inhabited the terrestrial globe. Without 
them we shall soon be everything which is the 
direct reverse.”’ 

Similar views were shared by others, and the 
general feeling was expressed that the old Arti- 
cles of Confederation must give way to a more 
powerful Government. We required a Govern- 
ment strong enough to enforce its laws and age 
vide for ite own preservation; free enough to 
> Tumbiest citizen in all his inalien- 
No nation was better equipped for 

ct. The people were inteiligent, 
de and, removed from the in- 
fluences a 2 learned the lessons of 
self-government from the dates ot the earliest 


it must 


med, 
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a monarchy, 
globe 
the * 1 1 d — 1 
é, and for people.” 
—— It is 7 ˖˙k⸗—“— incredible that in that 
stitution should be formed which for a 


» nation in fact as well as in name, and 
of an American citizen confers dignity 
— pel en — 9 Ir — 
never enjoyed. oud applause. tus a signuifi- 

t 1 2 — before in the world’s history 
has any nation attracted to itself so large an im- 
mi, tion from other countries. If this country 
did nv: offer these exceptional advantages no 
such tide of immigration would possibly have 
reached our shores. For much of this we are in- 
debted to the otism and virtue of our Revo- 
lution heroes, but most of all to one man— 

rge Washington of Virginia (cheers], whose 
name will fe down in history asa type of pure, 
lofty, * unselfish patriotism. [Renewed 


cheers. 

A Government which he helped to establish 
100 years ago has since successfully withstood 
the strongest tests. Its powers were taxed to 
the utmost when in 1861 the effort was made to 
destroy it by secession. That doctrine after four 
years of war was settled forever, and it is now 
universally conceded that these United States 
constitute a Nation strong and powerful enough 
to protect it from all enemies, foreign or domes- 
tic. That this great crisis in our history was 
safely passed is due in large measure to the 
lofty patriotism and virtde of that most distin- 
guished son of Illinois, Abraham Lincoln. 
[Cheers] The Union was the great object for 
which he contended; he labored to preserve that 
Government which Washington had founded. 
[Cheers] The names of Washington and Lin- 
coln will go down side by side as the two great 
men which America has given to the world's 
history. Washington foun a Government 
and Lincoln saved it from destruction. [Loud 
cheers. | 

The Chairman then said: 

We will now rise and sing My Country, Tis of 
Thee.“ and after that is concluded and while you 
are standing you will receive the penediction by 
Vicar General Dowling. : 

The Nationan anthem was then sung with 
great spirit by the vast audience. Vicar Gen- 
eral Dowling came forward and said: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Before pronouncing 
the benediction I will say one word, and that is 
that 85 have a claim on the Deity for it. Today 
in leage 100,000 medals were  distrib- 
uted to school children. of which I gave 
with my own hand 1,000. On those medals is the 
beautiful inscription. “In God We Trust.“ 
Keep on and trust in God and you have nothing to 
fear. I will now give you His blessing. May the 
blessing of Almighty God, tne Father, and Son, 
and Holy Ghost, descend upon you all and re- 
main with you forever and ever. Amen. ä 

The enthusiastic gathering then dispersed. 


SECRET OF UNCLE SAM’S STRONG BOX 


Two Men Know One-Half, Two the Other, 
and Two of the Two Are Unknown. 

Sub-Treasurer Ellis H. Roberts made an 
innovation yesterday that occasioned much 
interest in the building when considered to- 
gether with his determination to put the em- 
ployés under bonds. From time immemorial 
the combinations of the locks of the big 
vaults where $183,000,000 in cash is stored 
have been known to one employé and the 
Sub-Treasurer. Mr. Roberts yesterday 
changed this. Two men will own the 
secret—one to know one-half of the 
combination and the other the 
ether half. He himself will know nothing. 
These meu will be known to their associates, 
but to avoid complications in case of sickness 
or death Mr. Roberts has giveo another two 
the combinations. These men are not kuown 
to their associates, and are not even known 
to each other. Further, to guard against 
mishaps, the two men known to have the 
combinations have written, in separate 
sealed envelopes, each his haif of the secret, 
and Mr. Roberts put these envelopesin a big 
envelope, plastered it with sealing wax from 
end to end, and locked it in the safe. This is 
for his own benefit,1n case the holders of one 
undivided half of the secret should be sick or 
die. Mr. Roberts would then break the great 
clump of wax on the big envelope, and tor 
the first time know the secret himself.—New 
York Sun. 


DOUBLE TRAGEDY NEAR SOMERSET, PA. 


A Wealthy Farmer Dead and His Young 

Wife Fatally Wounded. 

Somerset, Pa., April 30.—The community 
Was startied this morning by the discovery 
of a horrible tragedy. At an early hour 
Jacob D. Shaulis, a wealthy farmer, 60 years 
of age, who lived in Jefferson Towuship. 
eight miles from this place; was found dead, 
hanging to a tree back of ‘his residence. 
Lying in the barnyard a few feet.away was 
his young wife, shot through the body and 
fatally wounded. A detective after investi- 
gation arrested David aad George Shaulis, 
sons of the old man and stepsons of. Mrs. 
Shaulis. They were brought to Somerset 
and lodged in jail charged with the crime. 
It is alleged that wwe old man committed 
suicide first and then David, his son, at- 
tempted to kill his stepmother, who is only 25 
years of age, to prevent her inheriting the 


estate, the two boys hoping by this meaas to 


secure the estate themselves. 


The Chicago Editor's Feat. 

The Menominee ange, Robert P. Tuten, Edi- 
tor and Proprietor: Joe Medill, the distinguished 
editor of Tae CHICAGO TRIBUNE, has been 
catching a number of substantial things in his net, 
but it is doubtful whether he ever caught hold of 
anything digger than James Reynolds, a well 
known woodsman of Iron Mountain. Eight 
years ago,“ says James, I was working in the 
Cheshire mine, and was pretty well known as a 
sportsman slong the Escanaba River from F leet- 
wood to the estuary. Joe Medill of THE CHICA- 
GO TRIBUNE happened to come up there in 
search of some shooting and fishing, and I volun- 
teered to be his guide, philosopher, and friend. 
I was with him for about two months. 
Well. one day, we came retty near the 
cataracts or falis at leetwood, and 
I had an excellent spaniel that I 
thought an immense amountof. In hunting the 
game the dog stepped on a slippery stone and 
fellsouse down into the water, and I thought 
there was an end of it. It was a powerful good 
dog, however, and it kicked and swam its way 
down the river for half a mile. Then it struck 
upon a little piece of rock not much bigger than 
mytwo hands and I signaled to Joe Medill. 
Stopping I stepped into the water, nearly neck 
deep, and reached the dog. Then Joe Medill 
reached down his fishing-pole and I hung the 
dog on the string. Then Joe hauled up the dog 
just like a herring, after which I buckled myself 
to the pole, and I climbed up the bank by its aid 
for a distance of over twenty feet. It was the 
first time I bad ever trusted myself to the ten- 
der mercies of a tree-trade editor, and I think it 
is the last. When I swung there on that pole be 
tween heaven and earth I thought my time had 
come, but Joe hung on there tight and strong, 
and Iwas saved. I'll remember Joe Medill as 
long as I live. He was pretty deaf then, but his 
eyes were good enough to save me and the most 
valuable hunting pup that wasin the Upper Pen- 
insula. That dog had to swim for his life for 
over a quarter ofa mile in the worst stream of 
Upper Michiyan. 
will remember me, when I Was trapping, but I 
used to tote around some of the biggest boys in 
the whole State, and among them was Joe Me- 
dill of THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. Perhaps he 
won't remember this adventure in which he saved 
my life by reaching downy the pole in the Esca- 
naba River. But he did it,” 

[The party above mentioned has no recollec- 
tion of the rescue so thrillingly related by the 
veracious Jim Reynolds, and opines that it must 
have occurred in a hypnotic state, or that it is a 
case of mistaken identity, in Which yim mistook 
THE TRIBUNE'S piscatorial reporter for its ed- 
itor, whom he resembies in the minds of many 
persons who have never seen either of them.! 


When she Moved Out. 
L 

‘When she moved out : 
There was an air of gloom about 
A somethin’ that just made the day 
A mighty dreary First of May; 
An’ everybody in the flat 
Even the parrot an' the cat— 
W uz feelin’ tougu— there ain't no doubt. 
When she moved out. | 


II. 
When she moved out 
It kinder seemed as tho’ a drouth 
Had parched an killed the budain’ spring 
Au’ bushed the birds an’ everything: 
You see, we loved her pretty ways, 
‘We wuz just slaves to soaénd her praise; 
Our eyes—they wuzn’t feelin’ stout 
When she moved out. 


III. 
When she moved out 
She didn't go away without 
Partin’ kisses upon her face 
So touchin’ in its childish grace, 
Without the touch of lovin’ hands 
Upon her head's soft silken strands; 
An’ when we came to say “Good-by ” 
Hot tears wuz brimmin’ ev’ry eye 
Tne little coffin round about— 
‘When she moved out— 
When she moved out. 
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I don’t suppose Joe Medill 
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THE MEETING AT CENTRAL MUSIO- 
HALL ONK OF INTENSE PATRIOTISM. 


The Son of America’s Martyred President 
Faces an Audience Which Fills Every 
Avallabie Inch of the Big Hall- Grand 
Orations by the Hon. John M. Thurstoh 
and the Kev. 8. J. McPherson—A Mag- 


Bificent Spectacle. 

The siege of Yorktown pales before the 
siege of Central Music- Hall yesterday after- 
noon. When at3o’clock Chairman Robert 
T. Lincoln with outstretched arms requested 
the meeting to. come to order, 3,500 people, 
with medals on their breasts and patriotism 
in their hearts, occupied every available foot 
of space in the vast hall. Standing room 
even in the second gallery was not procura- 
ble for love or money, while in the street 
an illimitable mass of human beings still 
thundered at the outer gates. Central Mu- 
sic-Hall has seen big crowds before, but 
never one like this. 

The interior presented a spectacle calcu- 
lated to stir the blood of a stoic. It was a 
symphony in red and white and blue. The 
horseshoes of humanity in the galleries were 
framed with broad bands of the National 
colors, with patriotic mottoes interspersed, 
and onthe side walls were draped flags of 
Brobdingnagian size. The stage was a pict- 
ure. Fringed with green plants, ferns, and 
carnations, with an enormous palm at either 
end, and overhung with an arch of immense 
silken, flags, with a painting of Washmg ton 
high above for a ‘keystone, in the centre rose 
in a pyramid the gay red, white, and blue 
dresses of a hundred gir! choristers. 

On one side of the parquet was ranged the 
Century Club and on the other a hundred 
members ot the Tippecanoe Club lent a con- 
trast of sober gray to the gay colors around 
them. A military aspect was not wanting. 
Sixty members of the First Regiment in 
white and gold ushered in the crowd, and on 
the stage was Gen. Crook’s staff entire. 

When Fred Root waved his baton and 3,500 
people waved 3,500 small flags and burst into 
„Hail Columbia,” assisted by the monster 
organ and a dozen trumpeters in the upper 
gallery, the effect, both of sight and.sound, 
was magnificent, Every one sang, and the 
sound of 3,500 voices blending together in one 
awe-iospiring roar was something to be re- 

‘membered a lifetime. 

Notwithstanding the crush not an accident 
occurred during the meeting: every one was 
goodnatured and enthusiastic, and crushed | 
hats or mangled bunions were overlooked 
with Christian resignation. ., J 


After the song the Secretary of the meet- 
ing, Mr. George Driggs, stepped to the front 
of the platform and, quiet ing restored at 
his first word, said: . 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In obedience to in- 
struction from the General Executive Committee 
having in charge this centennial celebration I 
have the honor and the pleasure of presenting to 
Zou as Chairman of this meeting, the Hon. Robert 

Lincoln. ,Applause.] The Rev. Dr. W ithrow 
will now invoke the Divine biessing. 

The Rev. J. L. Withrow offered prayer as 
follows: 

Almighty God, our Creator, Preserver, and 
Bountiful Benetactor, God of our fathers and our 
God, in all the days and the years that have gone 
by over the head af this Republic, we reverently 
bow in Thy presence. e acknowledge Thy 

wer; we magnify Thy goodness; we magnify 

‘nee for Thy grace; we thank Thee for our coun- 
try, that Thou didst give it to us; we thank Tnee 
for its preservation; we thank Thee for its en- 
larged pros ty alldown the century through 
which ithas*come; we thank Thee that. Thy 
speciai presence has been with itin its times of 
special need, and that it has been when Thy 
rovidence has been most manifest that men 
have magnified God as the author of all things. 
We thank Thee for this Nation when it has been 
on its knees in times of trial; we thank Thee 
that when we passed through war Thou wast 
with us and Thou didst bring us out into a broad, 
large place. We thank Tnee that Thou hast 
given us successively good men, so that whatever 
forces of evil were working that the better has 
ever betide it and brought forth the better re- 
sult. We thank Thee that liberty abounds and 
that slavery is gone, and that new impulses take 
hoid of the people again and again fur the further 
uplifting of the Nation's life. Our prayer today 
is for the Divine blessing to fall in full measure 
upon the Government of the United States as it 
is now administered, and we thank Thee 
that we have had so many Presidents 
who feared Thee, who turned their thought 
to prayer and turned their prayer and 
the prayers of the 1 up to Thee Who hold- 
est all things in Thy hand. We thank Thee for 
the good men that have still continued unto the 
end of their lives in simple faith of the principles 
of liberty, and justice, and religion; and now we 
thank Thee that we have in the Government to- 
day so many who acknowledge vy A right to 
reign; We pray for Thy servant, the President 
of the United States, for his Cabinet of counsel- 
ors, for all men high in authority, and for the 
vast multitudes of the people whose noble loyal- 
ty manifests itself, mingled with piety and 
prayer at this hour, and which has been continu- 
ing in it since the sun rose in the morning. 
Please, gracious God, bless us, then, as we make 
acknowledgment of Thy goodness and magnify 
Thy kindness and care, and we pray for the 
fullness of that blessing to go on with us as we 
step into a new centu Wilt Thou grant that 
whatever is said today here, and there, and 
everywhere, and whatever is seen amidst all 
these sights that appeal to the eye, there may 
come in among us the one pervad thought 
that we have great responsibilities with great 
opportunities? Make us, each in his place, true 
to his part, large or small. Give us the infinite 
felicity of so behaving ourselves that each, stand- 
ing in his place, at last it shall be said to us, 
. Wen done.“ May we keep our trust until we 
ass it back to Thee who gave it, and Thy name, 
ather, Son, and Holy Spirit, we wiil praise for- 
ever. Amen.” : 

The Chairman hoped that all assembled 
were provided with programs, as it was 
‘earnestly desired that all should unite in 
singing the patriotic songs contained therein. 
The first one on the list was the good old 
song of Hail Columbia,” and all joined in 
singing it. 

The Chairman at the conclusion of the 
singing spoke as follows: 

MY FELLOW-CITIZENS: In the program of this 
afternoon the Chairman of the meeting has no 
part except to welcome you and to tender to you 
congratulations upon the centennial anniversary 
we are celebrating. All over our broad land our 
citizens are meeting to rejoice together and re- 
call the splendid virtues and the noble patriotism 
of Washington, who a century ago began the 
civil administration of the National Government 
which was created by his military genius leading 
the patriot forces. We cannot too often recur fF 
to the history of those days of . de- 
votion to the cause of free government. If we 
ever permit our sense of the magnitude 
of what was gained for us by Washington 
to be obscured by the —.— troubles 
of the day, nothing will so easily clear away such 
an unfortunate mist as an assemblage of Ahe 
people like this“ When I saw today every child 
whom I met wearing a miniature emblem of his 
country’s flag, it seemed to me that in directing 
his attention as to what it meant it was an edu- 
cation in itself toward fitting him for the great 
duties of an American citizen. But we have here 
another education—we and these boys tagether— 
in seeing about us the manv brave men /who are 
still spared to us of those who did the noble work 
in putting forever at rest the question of our na- 
tionality. God grant that they may ng live as 
preservers of what Washington and his patriots 
gained for us to enjoy with us the fruits and hap- 
piness of our free Repubiic. (Applause. } 

After singing by the audience/of the “Gem 
of the Ocean,” the Secretary men read tue 
letters, messages, and resolutions submitted 


by the committee. 
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* of 
A GRAND AND HISTORIC ORATION, 


Judge Thurston’s Address Permeated with 
Sterling American! Principles. 

“The Star-Spangied nner” was then 

sung by the audience, and Chairman Lincoln 

introduced the Hon. John M. Thurston of 


Nebraska, who spoke ag follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The inauguration 
of George Washing as President of the 
United States put an end forever to divine right 
of kingly rule. [Apphause.] Despots still hold 
in subjugation the lives and liberties of unwiil- 
ing subjects. Emperors still surround with the 
splendor of courtiy pageantry their crumbling. 
thrones. Kings, shorn of their royal preroga- 
tives by the gradual encroachments of 
parliamentary power, still wield their pun 
sceptres and in imagination govern as of ol 
But the saintly mpiask no longer hides the hideous 
faces of oppression, and the clangorof the great 
bell on Independence Hall awakened the whole 
world to the /giad knowledge that the divine 
right of goveynment is in the people. When Paul 
Revere rode fhrough the night rousing the sons 
of liberty with the cry, To arms.“ he not only 
summoned the patriots of Massachusetts to the 
unequal stguggle and martyrdom of the morrow, 
but he sümmoned the genius of universal 
freedom /to the revolution of humanity 
against ſthe injusticé and oppression of a 


slave-c aworld. That revolution did not end 
with the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown; 


it still goes on wherever some desperate martyr 
hurls Mis bare breast against the bayonets of 
despgtic power and with his life makes way for 
the Uberties of his fellow men. It still goes on 
wherever some great constitutional leader dares 
to ombat the prejudices of political associates 
hat government may be administered to all 
anke. It stil! goes on wherever the mighty en- 
ne of a free press scourges injustice with its 
n lash; it still goes on -wherever clo- 
Jquence and stir the 


/ souls of men; | 
Christian pulpit is 


equality as a God 


‘marching on. 


possibilities of time. They tn 

asked for no reward; they aid thee li 

ing offe upon the altar of duty, content to 
know that whas they did was for the sacred 
cause of right. Who oun fitly commemorate the 
courage and devotion of those 9 and he- 
roes of ‘76? What pen can write, what tongue 
cap 2 their ver meed of praise? History 
a Ar Spartans who at Ther- 
all but one 


the gateway of their country until 
0 died. The chivalrous devotion of 
Napoleon's Old Guard, who at Waterloo made 
absolute verity of their watchword, “The 
Old Guard dies, but never surrenders,” has 
filled the world with wonder, and the song of a 
Tennyson has thrilled the hearts of all mankind 
with the story of the noble six hundred who, at 
Balaklava, cha an army. The minute-men 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill; the defenders of 
— * log a? 15 Charlestown Harbor; the — 
orge—yea, every “ragged rebel 
of them all” should be canonized as saints in 
the Cathedral of Liberty, and the memory of 
their 7 deeds will live undimmed forever. 
And not alone by those who drew the sword 
for freedom are the laurels to be won. There 
were great men of peace, whose wisdom and 
Statesmanship guided the struggling colonies; 
armed, equipped, and maintained their armies; 
brought order and union out of the chaos of con- 
flicting interests, and finally, confirmed by wise 
constitutional provision, the victories of war. 
Such names as those of Adams, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison have reached to full 
stature of immortality. Having gained their 
independence and formulated their Con- 
stitution, the people ot the new Union were 
called upon to select a Chief Magistrate. Our 
ancestors in the barbaric ages of past, when 
victory had blessed the prowess of their arms, 
raised. upon their bloody battle shields the 
atest hero of them all and crowned him King. 
e same spirit of hero worship elected George 
Waslimgton our first President by unanimous 
choice. He might have made himself a dictator, 
and perhaps a monarch, but he only accepted 
the exalted Presidential office for the purpose 
of more certainly establishing constitu- 
tional government in the land and for 
the people his sword made free. We stand at 
the close of our country’s completed century, In 
place of the original tbirteen colonies there are 
now thirty-eight populous, thriving, magnificent 
Commonwealths, while four new stars already 
cast their dawn giory across thé azure of the 
Nation’s flag. rom less than 4,000,000 who 
struggled through the desperate night of the 
revolution to the morning of constitutional free- 
dom we have grows to 60,000,000 of hap- 
py ple—all in the full enjoymént of 
individual liberty—all in exact measure pro- 
tected 8 law of the land—all 
with equal opportunity pursuing the prosperous 
aths of peace. The wiiderness of the New 
orld has indeed been made to blossom with 
the rose of civilization. Into depths of the 
rimeval forest the ax of the sturdy pioneer has 
ed the way. The virgin prairies, wakened from 
their pwons of repose, repay the efforts of patient 
husbandry with the richest gifts of garnered 
sheaves. From the golden hearts of our mount- 
ains has been brought to light the countless 
billions: of their hoarded: wealth The 
ingenuity of man has chained the 


riyulet and the river, the cataractand the water- 
‘fall to turn the wheel that toils for him. From 


Orient to Occident, over the great steel high- 
ways, thunders the commerce of the world; 
grand and thriving cities rise along the way— 
their apparent growth of centuries wrought by 
the magic of a few short years. Wonderful la- 
bor-saving machines have multiplied the power 
of human hands, while the inventive Yankee has 
fathomed the miracle of electric force and com- 
lled the lightning to perform the will of man. 
n every valiey nestles the cottage of contented 
labor; in every hamlet stands the temple of free 
education; on every hiliside rises the church 
spire of a God-given faith. 

This is the only land where a man is truly free. 
[Applause.} Tue only land in which there is no 
rank, no caste, no aristocracy of blood, of birth, 
of wealth, of It is the only country where 
labor is fairty paid, where the industrious work - 
ingman, out of the accumulated savings of his/ 
daily toil, can- pay for the pleasant home in 
which he lives, and sends his children to 
public schools. [Applause.] It is the only pl 


where the peasant is a prince, and the plow 


may become the President. |Applause.] 
thank God for it, in the United States the s 
of honest toil is honorable and hono 
the dinner pail in the hands of an Am 
mechanic is the badge of America’s truegt no- 
bility. [Applause] We offer to confer upon 
every man who will understandingly, and in good 
faith, accept the sacred trust, the pricelegs rights 
and franchises of American citizenship; but no 
man must be permitted to profane the ctuary 
of liberty with unholy presence, who/does not 
subscribe with his whole heart and s@ul to the 
tenets of our Constitution, ana who 9 ready 
to yield implicit obedience to 

of the whose 

invokes. 


inals nor the hotbed of conspi 

and order. [Great applause. | 

of the people. made possible by 

Washington, preserved by the victories of a 
Grant, and consecrated by the/martyrdom of a 
Lincoln, must never be endamgered by the dis- 
semination of those monstrous theories which 
would overtura all government for anarchy and 
subvert all society to the dominion of unbridled 
passion and brute force. [Dremendous cheer- 
ing 


1 F 
And now, as a Nation, wé face the sunrise of a 
second century. What a splendid destiny awaits 
our glorious Union if its peoplé keep the faith. 
And yet its pathway may be beset by many 
dangers, its sky obscu by many clouds. This 
Republic can only live $0 long as it holds to the 
original p s of it creation—to protect the 
lives, to insure the liberties, and to promote the 
nappiness of all its ple. Its corner stone is 
the consent of the governed; that con- 
sent only will ntinue 80 long as all 
are given equa voice in its af- 
fairs. The great crisis which this Nation 
faced in 1861 cam it not because of any inher 
ent lack of constétutional power to preserve its 
unity; but it cashe because the framers of our 
Constitution denied to one class of their fellow- 
men that same measure of liberty and equality 
which they demanded for themselves. The Con- 
stitution of United States was framed and 
adopted as a partial compromise to an exist 
condition of things. The representatives o 
the th n colonies, assembled for the 
purpose of creating National , Government, 
felt that/ the necessities of union over- 
shadowed all other considerations, and, there- 
fore, they/tempo ‘upon the question of hu- 
man rights. Such a compromise could not out- 
last the conscience of the nineteenth century. 
The institution of human N was incon- 
sistent/with the Declaration of Independence, 
A Government which proclaimed liberty and 
pen heritage and yet denied 
doth to one class of its people could not with- 
8 the test of time. The culmination of the 
irrepressible conflict between right and wrong, 
justice and crime, humanity ana oppression, was 
sure to come. It was a conflict far antedating 
the adoption ot our Federal Constitution. 
The Puritans of New England and the Cava- 


Aiers of Virginia brought to this country two ir- 


reconcilable theories of the rights of men; both 
were descendants of that nd race which first 
successfully set up the bulwark of law against 
the unrestricted will of kings; their common an- 
cestors in 1215 had wrested from unwilling roy- 
alty the.great Magna Charta—that sublime de- 
claration of the power of the people, the great 
constitutional landmark of human liberty. But 
the Cavaliers brought from the Old World their 
inherited traditions of superiority. The Pu- 
grims plaated on the shores of the new world the 
great white cross of a second crusade—its Mecca 
the shrine of equal rights. . 

The Declaration of Independence breathed 
the spirit of Puritan faith. e Constitution of 
the United States submitted to the domination 
of the Cavalier. The supreme hour of the Na- 
tion came; its life weighed in the balance as 
against its sin; it was demanded that one or the 
other should perish from the earth, and the Ke- 
public lived. The genesis of American liberty 
was in the Declaration of Independence, but the 
guspel of its New Testament was written by 
Abraham Lincoln in the emancipation procia- 
mation, and the Magna Charta of man's real free- 
dom and equality was secured by Ulysses 8. 
Grant under the shadow of a Virginia apple tree — 
Appomattox and Plymouth Rock. the one the 
complement of the other—God’s two footsteps 
Massachusetts and Virginia, com- 
monweaith and dominion, are at last wedded at 
the altar of a common faith, and on this sacred 
centennial of constitutional freadom the de- 
scendants of Rouadhead and Cavalier all unite 
in thanksgiving to Almighty God for the preserva- 
tion of the Union on the basis of universal lib. 
erty. And the time will never come when the 
American people can afford to divide their joint 
inheritance of Mount Vernon and Bunker Hill. 

“This retrospection of the mighty vast is preg: 
nant with wisdom for future guidance. It - 
most impossible to hope that the present unpar- 
alleled era of prosperity and peace can be con- 
tinued through all future time. In the marvel- 
ous development of the United States; in the 

ulation of unprecedented wealth; in 

of many nationalities; in the 

place and power; in the start- 

te capital; in the 

cities; in the 

distinctions in the 

aristocra- 

cy; and in rete 
Re ae wane republic once man 
ge — than to be a king. Her strength 
was in the rugged ‘manhood and Spartan sim- 
plicity of her citizenship, but, grown overrich 
and strong, her people sunk their virtues in the 
maelstrom pf luxury and vice, ana forfeited 
their hbertiés forever. The free states of Greece 
perished in the same way and from the same 


cause. | 

“Tt would be useless to'deuy the fact that in 

the United States there is a growing tendency to 

subordinate abstract mght to concrete right. 

The worshipers of Mammon are on the in- 
and 


lessness 
not ible tomorrow ancial dis- 
aoe catontatious extravagance and unwar 
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THE REV. . 


/ly it reserved substantial 
i ing 


‘America 
“after all. it is only 


as Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and 
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* especial hts an 
Lo te ag of some particular class — to 
justice to go unpunished. This 
It we are worth 


it we are fit to 


road, on land or sea, ft 

protected in his right to live, to labor, to vas 
not only by legislative enactment, not only d 
administrative power. but by the ready sympatt 
of every American heart and the — assistar 
of every American hand. Thus will we re 
the prophecy of our-Lincoln that ‘This ¢ 
ment of the le, by the people, for the y 
shall not perish from the earth. 1 

By the immortal memories of the heroic 
we are summoned to the duties and res 
ties of the future. We pledge to the pé 
tion of popular government and the mai¥ 
of its free institutions tne unwearyi 
of patriotic hearts. We p 
of Providence may attend us in ye 
come and the shieid of a Father's l¢ve be over 
us alway. Ethan Allen demanded he immedi- 
ate surrender of Old Ticonderoga ‘in/the name of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress,’ and at the summons the sw¢grd of oppres- 
sion fell from the nerveless of the repre-: 
sentative of despotic power. ee 

“George Washington, ashe d before the as- 
sembled multitude and took theath of office as 
our first President, touched reverent li 
the Word ot God. Abraham /Linzoln, in 
holy name, issued the mandate that set 4,000,000 
people free. And Ulysses S/ Grant gratefully 
acknowledged His supreme guidance of the 
armies that saved the puliic. His mercy will 
still lead us on. On, under dearest flag that 
freemen ever bore, in the broad sunshine of 


J. M BHERSON’S ‘SPEECH. 
, * 


Recounting the Great Deeds of the Past and 
the Future Promise. ae 
When the applauge which greeted the close 
of Judge Thurston’s address haa died away 
the Chairman said: Lou will now have the 
pleasure of listening to an address hy the 
Rev. Dr. McPherson of Chicago. : 
Dr. McPherson was most cordially received 
and spoke as follows: | 7 
The two rul ideas of American history are 
By their propitious interac- 
ugal and ceatripetal fo of 
nomy they have struck out the 
rbit of our National career. 


F. 
f 


fully da 
the sixteenth century. 
, wilderness of the 


ps, it became indigenous in the New England 
town meeting, and school, and chureh. Heroic-. 

y it wrested autonomy for the yo colonies 
m sweeping maternal — — —— 
hts to the succeed - 


e of ea 
epoch-m | claration of Independence to 
the discerning mind of Thomas Jefferson, and the 
supplementary emancipation proclamation to 
the great heart ot Abraham Lincoln. And the 
stars in their courses are still fighting for lib. 
t every siserary. cherishing ha 
won treasures, local self-government, and free 
play for the individual, it shall yet bury out of 
our sight forever the repuisive carcass of Mor- 
monism, shall vet grant the full rights and duties 
of moral man to all dependent races and. 
souls within our borders, shall yet irradiate and 


so eradicate the last vestige of alien systems ö 


Which may menace om on our 
ringing out like a bell let down from 
yet ‘proclaim liberty through¢ all 
unto all the inhabitants thereo! 


centennial of 


Ex the the Supre 
centennial today is the last of the augus 
which began at Concord and Lexington in April: 
1875. It is the summary and climax of them 


—in value and 1 4 the greatest of wem 
„„ gren 
evangel of m, 
tober, Yorktown’s deathknell to des 
the covenant of order 
The emphasis of 


E 

us to work out our own destiny un- 
hindered. Provi 
try with natural 
ison with which 


, in A 
the old land of — ta 


industries eclipse 
those of Great Britain or of all the remaining 
portions of the world. In manufactures and in 
commerce, as in populution, we are barely sec- 
ond among the civilized nations. Such things as 


«these Te upon us greater responsibilities than 


ever Nation sustained before. 
Providence favored our forefathers by 


yearn France, b 
fore they devise eir fearless Republic. 
they had left the undertaking to us our country, 
I fear, would still be but a pale duplicate of Can 
ada, whose partg are provinces of a foreign 
realm. Certainly the difficulty of the task 
would now be immeasureably increased. Provi- 
dence favored us with a unique commingling of 
peoples and ideas. This fusion of itself alone 
must inevitably have issued in a novel- 
economic com tion. No one race controlled. 
It British bi fortunately predominated its in- 
sular prejudices were largely neutralized 
strains of Continental t usion. It was a 
allel providential benefit that the various n ° 
alities thus thrown together wee swiftly forced 
to make common cause with one another by the 
blind folly of the mother countries. God made 
the wrath of man to praise him. 9 
leet or abuse hastened American un 
ilarly un was no accident that Old Wor 


many men of the noblest type to seek 
ex New — Pa 
owever surprising 
is it strange that, urged on by common 8 
and a common faith, our fathers made inteli- 
gence, equality, and uniformity characteristic of 
our country? Is it stran the Nation do- 
came rich in strong, Where “yo 
all the topograph will you 
such a galaxy o gifted with 5 
lofty yet practical gentus for governmen 
When 1 consider what the - forefathers 


en? 
of time 


accomplished with their most meagre 1 ee 


resources I stand uncovered before them. 
Edward Everett Hale, complaining that we have 
retired George 3 to the realm of 
myths, appeals from Washington the soldier, the 
statesman, the 13 almost the demi-god. 


Measure 

as a su 

ig matchless 

s the splendid lustre of such colleagues 


in 
rinci- 


ecli 


ft from Providence is fo 
their v 
les and tried their e 
— finally, when God's. 
torth these United States. 
Firm devowed wo the ruling American 
1 vo ö 
— 2 — order, reverent towards Divine 
dence, and mol 
scendant fathers, the America of the future, from 
a greatness beyond our fondest dreams, wiil be 
secure with intell t and patriotic posterity 
to whom our dear heritage i be banded down, 
Applause.] With the venerable author of our 
ationat hymn we should au aevoutly sing to- 
day: j wt 2 
“The century ends—our hosts in peace 
7111610 the broad ore to sea, 
d every tongue, e 
Agel the sweet anthem of the tree. 


1 may the banner of Thy love 
we — our land in glory rest. 
Heéaven-appo 
ayy make the coming centuries | 


‘Phillips’ Digestible 
Delicious, easily digested, and highly 
Drink the famous 
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of flags. bunting, and flowers. But none of the | of the Nation in 

art decorations were a circumstance after one’s 

wandered over the myriads of young, fresh, 

Sotmedate e and it ‘a sate to sag L bare 
pup an 8 safe to sa le 

three-fifths of these are girls—and all are . n would be a 5 


yes, all! 5 
Promptly at 11 o'clock the pupils of the various and ty 
: | rooms were marshaled by their respective teach- : | the 
to ghtf ple. A ers and marched up-stairs, where seats had been Sunday- 
ary ee in ee to guara tne police 1a | Sas dove tn she W ra ita cach school marobed two pretiy misses g 15 
uniform 1 * ö wo pre asses. 
— "as. 1 under — x Bardi - i otring whilst opened the exereises in the | the Stars and Stripes aloft: each pupil eda 


a . 2 = 25 c 
ee ek —— — 10 a ber nee ila if 
a bower of beauty with » PRE 

vases — lilies h 


cee Fitlea with God-Fearing Patriots 
Toaennaren n Dresses of a Century Ago 

der Homage to the Nation's Birthday 
Tru Popalace in Holiday Attire Joins 
e the genere! Jublistion—A Festival of 


+ : : . ags 
whole window. 


The Nee Ban had spared’ ee bunting 
dotted with innumerable s stars, and the 
whole front blazed with long strips of this 


4 of 
An artistic window was the one on the sovth- | chilaren had reconstru thirteen flags of | hall, after which the Governor’s proclamation | small fl As the young ladies and Moseley Si Lorimer. ware 


0 

the oni whieh, with their intermingling | Was read. n followed a couple of essays Dy | stood before him, Gov. Fifer turned 8. 

8 Pocahontases and other | pupi . Weller's essay Stewart and said, This is, indeed, an inspiring dea 
treated of t wof Patriotism, sight. I can weil say 1 am glad to be here. 

and Miss K. Reed spoke o * 2 As soon as the pupils were seated the exercises 

s, making a comparison between the inau- | were begun. Prof. George F. Welles principal 

of the school, stepped to the front, and at oa 


Barrows. fh: 
3 tantasg 
was a scholarly and eloquent ploture, 975 — 
ress of the country in its first century under i 
Constitution, a pean of than 


colors, set off the 
historical cha 
Roland and 


ls of ‘the High Sahoo 
h Why 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
The children of the Home for the Frien 
attended the First Unitarian 
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eo. realize the attractions of tne day. 


3 town. They sought the museums and 
. eee 2 . i 0 and 8 
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VVuverybod y—the exception 80 few it is 

ee. fee | oo Kohl & Middleton had invested their money in 
15 less to name them—took a holiday yes | gs aug pictures. One of latter showed 
| George Wash n and the ossified man stand 
side by side, with the inscription below: 

* o great men.“ 
The corner wmdow of Nicoll, the . lace 
and in front o em 
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. the inauguration of this great Ro- 
ee, ‘fied been more frequent,” said a 
_ patriot of Irish extraction as he began to 
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The Hub had a profusion of pictures of Wash- 
ington in the windows and the building well (ec- 
orated with flags. Over the door were pictures 
2 839990 and Harrison with flags on either 


Siewel, Cooper & Co. displayed an enormous 
| } | picture of Washington. more than covering one 
} entire window. Flags and bunting were the other 
n eee 
ses run- air was fair „ 

ning up. — — 1 pon omer about — wen walls of "the building being hardl 
the school builairigs to witness the outdoor | The big windows of W. T. Moore & Cd's place 
exercises of the children. And with | were crossed with folds of bunting. In the 
vpported the treble chorus | centre one on the second floor was a picture of 
dor each stanze of “The Washington surrounded by flags so as to fill the 


Gog: 4 entire window. 
Star Spangled Banner.“ The Bee Hive inclined to flags, and had the 
Wen that banner itself was unfurled from 


| NAT. draped 
e Union e Clu ar 
+ OREM. gencol building. Chicago was belted ' over its entrance and in the winaewa, 
ne Government’ has e more hopeful du. fective decoration in ihe vicinity of Halsted and 
: “ | a more ho ective decoration in vicinity o alsted a 
wee my mind 3 that I nave — my Ny oe N Jone * 7 72 
K f as ally noticeable, an 
1 — cheer its flag, said @ gray ket Theatre build attracte nee | much attention. 
veteran. . 0 u anal an ning 8 8, 
5 noon there was an exodus of people Pat ge 7 hen A a e ee pf 
ii | | 4 tree 0 ere olish and Russian Jews con- 
from the outer parts ot the oty. Thes * ath all the business places were closed and 
cars overfiowed. The wore et tap ooh oe = * woe * 888 with Amoriodn 
came med. was a rus 0 - ags. Portraits o ashington an res 
atres — Berra were “held, to the Ex- | Harrison were displayed 14 many of the win 
position, Cavalry Armory, Battery . D.“ the | 
- tents on the Lake Front, and Central Musio- 
Hall, where the public speaking was to be. 
“This day isa better teacher than all the 


dows. 
RELICS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
' histories ever written,“ said un on-looker as 
men, women, and children, swept by him 
~ -* toward the great hals. 
lead I.!n the evening this vast maltitude, amount’ 
me to nearly haif the population of Chicago, 
aa set into more excited motion, split up 
into three parts and surged each toward one 
of three displays of fireworks. There was 
8 crushing, some trampling, perhaps some In- 
a juris sustained by women and children—but 
«gt Wats a glorious day and gloriously spent 


filled the streets early in the morn- 
: ch Incoming suburban train added 
62 the ' of pleanureseexers down- 
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An Interesting Exhibition of Mementos of 
the Days of Washington. 
Old colonial blunderbusses, rusty, time- 
eaten flint-lock muskets, old fashioned suuff- 
boxes, brass teapots, camp disnes, powder 
horns, documents of George Washington, pa- 
pers Weather stained and yellowed by age—a 
thousand and one relics of the Revolutionary 
period—-will be on exhibition in the art-rooms 
of the Exhibition Building for a week, com- 
meneing today at 10 o’clock. A more com- 
plete and valuable coliection of relies of co- 
lonian times has not been exhibited in this 
city before; indeed, it is doubtful if a finer 
collection of relics of that interesting period 
has ever before been exhibited in the coun- 
try. The objects shown are largely the per- 
sonal property of C. F. Gunther. The colleo- 
tion completely filis five large rooms of the 
art department at the Exhibition Buildinge 
By far the most interesting room is that 
which is filled With the papers and other ob- 
jects, once the property of George Washing- 
ton. It goes without saying that these pa- 
pers are nowadays exceedingly valuable. 
Among them are numerous autograph let- 
ters of George Washington, original letters 
of state, Washington’s first thanksgiving 
roclamation, the original return of Lord 
ornwallis’ surrender, Washington’s orders 
at Vailey Forge, his orders issued during the 
siege of Yorktown, the original return of the 
and will de spoken of when | capture ot the Hessians at Trenton, original 
of another centennial revives | land surveys made by Washington on the 
pa Ohio and Kanawha Rivers, ‘a list of Wash- 
ington’s bands at the time of their disben- 
donment, and numerous documents in Wash- 
ington’s handwriting. In one of the cases a 
curious little slip of paper, yellow ana time- 
stained, can be seen. It is a memorandum 
made by Washington showing the list of 
merchandise bought by him for his inaugura- 
tion suit. Alongside is a pin-cushion pre- 
sented to Washington when he was 6 years 
old; a piece of his copy-book at the age of 12, 
and a letter of nis written to a young lady 
friend accepting an invitation to a minuet 
and reception when he was 22 year's old. 0 
Six paintings of Washington by artists of 
day are exhibited. mong these aré 
by Stuart, one each by Peaie, McLeod, 
and Polx. Lafayette’s oil portrait by Rem- 
brandt Peale is alse on exhibition. umer- 
ous letters of Martha Washington are in the 
collection, and one, by the way, by Washing- 
ton to Mrs. Stockton when his wife was 
sick. The objects in tne collection are far 
too numerous to mention, only the briefest 
third allusion to waem collectively can be made. 
the Washington’s bedstead, his camp para 
mn, Two twenty foot fiags | phernalla used during the Revolutionary 
mallet ones projected from | War, dishes, tea-cups, saucers, and the like, 
his sword knob, etc., can be seen. Colonial 
costumes are shown, among others a pink 
satin petticoat worn by Mary Walton Mor- 
ris about 1760, and a set of linen stays worn 
dropped loosely | by Mrs. Capt. Henry about 1756. Original 
nants. letters and doeuments in the handwriting of 
s there were two grand | Roger Willi of Rhode Island fame, Isaac 
State street side and the’) Alerton, Lord Culpepper, Gen. Trumbull, 
n street entrance. Great 
over tiese entrances, and Tnomas Jefferson, Gov. 2 R. B. Sher: 
was @ monster star in which was set | idan, Charles James Fox. rge III., Benja- 
ashington. Flags streamed | min nklin, etc., etc., are on exhibition. 
every w Admission is free, and a visit to the colleo- 
bands 15 and blue buntin tion will well repay one for the trouble. 
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Ann CITY ABLAZ® WITH BUNTING. 
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‘National Emblems, Shields, and Flags 
ed Decorate the Business Houses. 

Never has the city presented such an ap- 

pearance as it did yesterday. Turn which- 

' ever way one might a long vista of fluttering 

3 waved in the breeze. The “Stars and 

„ floated from lofty flagstaffs, from 

corn lampposts, street cars, 

and the heads of horses—in fact from 

„Where it was possible to nail a stick or 

a cord. The memory of Chicago in con- 

tennial costume will linger long after the 

children who yesterday received memorial 

medals shall have become grandfathers and 
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even of those o 
ns id impossible. Among 
were the 1 oa | „ 
of McVick . Theatre was 
| 1 — K On one side was 


colors. 
ing, corner of Fifth avenue 
canopy of bunting, flags, 
the front, all surmounted by 


1 length portrait of 
high, in a frame over 
north side were 
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s were tastefully plaved 


a large rtrait of Washing- 
— ward and — 


Ezerelses at the Public Schools Calculated 
to Make a Lasting Impression. 

The centennial exercises at the Brown School, 
a shield draped Warner avenue and Wood street, were elab 
— 2 the day. Long before the time for the opening 
troops of school children, gayly attired in 
costumes of u century ago, filled the building 
and sehoolyards. The schoolhouse, a large red 
with | prick structure, was gorgeously decorated, In 
¥ yore front rose a tall liberty pole, from the top of 


. fayer had al shield made | Which floated the National emblem. Hundreds 
fro 
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stairways to the grammar school were 80 
it was impossible for all to gain admittance 


shields met. 
Manufacturing Company had a 
ot flags, while at the Eden Musée 
us good a small display as could be seen 
town greeted the view. Great stands of colors 
péd about tne State seal, and on each 
i the awning was the same design 


ts were hung in various 

of Carson, Pirie & Co.'s store, 
pieces displayed were amon 
avenue. veral stands o 

in fields of red, white, and 

was an artiliery set- 


were held. When the curtain was first drawn 
asifie from ine impromptu stage a tableau rep- 
nting 8 and his family was dis- 
ed to view. . Will Greenlee took the part 
Washington and Miss Benni Mitwheli, ina 
utitul black velvet costume, represented 
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hue 


. 
2 
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patriotic songs, consisted of a number of 
leaux representing the discovery by Wash- 
ons father of the traditional cherry tree 
: the Martha 8 reception ; 
shington taking the oath; and the reception at 
snton. The latter was a beautiful and im- 
ssive scene. Thirteen little giris in pretty 
umes representing the original colonies 
jeted Washington under an elaborate arch of 
oa, singing and strewing flowers in his path- 
The souvenir medais were distributed 
short addresses were made by the 
vy. Dr. Lawrence, R. E. Jenkins, and Mr. 
leox. At the conclusion all gathered in front 
of the building and the Stars and Stripes were 
raised by the school children, accompanied by 
the booming of cannons and singing the Star 
Spangied Banner. The exercises were remark- 
abie for the number of beautiful and costly cos- 
tumes that were worn by the young ladies who 


took part. 


9 4 Co. ornamented the front of 
their Dookstore with endless ropes of red. white, 
and blue twining around columns and casings in 


& Ulirich had the lower story dec- y: 
white, and blue bunting, with 
biue. In the windows were pictures 
appropriately draped. 
letter carriers showed 
by contributing to a fund for the 
decoration of the Government Buiiding. 


tH. M. Kiusley's terra cotta 
ornamented with banners, NEWBERRY SCHOOL. 
“Three years ago you couldn't have seen such 

@ thing at any public school in Chicago,” said a 
member of ine Board of Education at the New- 
: stripes Edson Keith & Co. came well to the berry School, corner of Willow and Orchard 

face of their great building | *°C0>.. r- 
m the red, white, and “'That drawing.” 

: He pointed to a blackboard sketch of Washing- 
ton on horseback. In line and animation it was 


d. 
4 my mind,” he continued, “the most strik- 
ing thing about the school exhibition today is the 
vuriety and excellence of the chalk drawings— 
made mostly by the pupils themselves. Look at 
that sketch of Mount Vernon, that group ot heads 
of the first Cabinet, that well-drawn American 
eagle resting on a sbield in colors, that collection 
of facés of Revolutionary worthles. They have 
not only impressed the, subjects they illvstrate 
on the minds of the children who drew them an 
see them, thus serving, the purpose of the day, 
dut they show the wonderful progress made in 
drawing in the Chicago public schools during the 
last few years.” 

Kt I o'clock the 1.403 pupils of the Newberry 
School were called to orfer in front of the school. 
Mr. C. G. Stowell @ Principal, read Gov. 
Fifer's proclamation. Probably the little ones 
did not understand it, but the speaker's solemn 
voice impressed them. But they understood 
“ Hail Columbia. ang sang it in a spirit afire 
With feeling. Then they cheered the as it 
was unfurled from an upper window. The 
cheered it in unison. They cheered it with a will. 
Their childish voices ponents: the — 1 
hood for blocks around about. and awoke some 
oversiecping citizens to the first consciousness 
of great day. In each room interesting exer- 
eises were conducted until} o'clock. Mt. Edgar 
Madden of the class of 1872 delivered an 
before the older pupils. 

LA SALLE SCHOOL. . 

At the La Salle School, Eugenie and Ham- 
mond streets, Were were some special features. 
In room No. % the seventh grade, presided over 
— pes Cutter, 42 : chimney = A I 

s enough to house & V. 
in front of tbe ass. It had been desidaed and 


8 es- 
& A pieas- 
ted between the book 


the employés for 

quitting time. 
treet entrance to the City-Hall 
th an eagle in front of a small 
on the floor of the portico. white, 
bands stretched from the portico to the 
ile *wreaths, stars, shields. mot- 


ay | ws floated the flags of ail 
ae i and intercrossed, with rows 
ee oy ‘me leading ornamentations at 
Bees Sumes Wile Jr. & Oo". . indi : 
n and story windows o 
bh Boston Store draviery depended in graceful 
—? w a he 4 of small flags stood out 
2 sit 1 f 8. 
yssage & Co. made a creditable dis- 


‘ 


"te 


| 


couldn't spell. 


orately beautified and a grand success befitting 


for several minutes. 


Room No.1, where the principal exercises 


Au ode to Washington was 


of little Willie Kruder. 
5 thirteen girls draped in the Stars and Stripes 
recited the principal events of Washington's in- 
auguration, interspersed with songs accompa 
nied on the violin by Carl Nettelhorst and Clar- 
ence Clark, boys not over 7 years old. All the 
rooms were decorated with bunting, arms, and 
blackboard sketches made by pupils and teach- 
ers, The Hon. Williati J. English and the Rev. 
Frank M. Hristol spoke to the pupils of the 
high grades, 
| LINCOLN SCHOOL 

Several thousand people gathered on the 
streets to witness the opening of the exercises 
at Lincoln School. Au event they enjoyed was 
the | oration, made he front ste 
by Master Vincent 
the seventh grade, 
Flag.” His voice penetrated far into the ranks 
of listeners, and he was as much applauded ag a 
Fourth of July speaker. Miss Jennie Clancy's 
room presented a picture of colonial days. Tair- 
teen boys in costume represented the coloni¢s in 
appropriate speeches. In Miss McGillan’s foom 
little Miss Cora Spicer’s recitation of ‘‘ America 
for Freedom was the hit. Bus it was not more 
so than Cassie Wheeler's recitation of J Wash- 
ington's Drummer Boy befor the seventh grade 

hor than Julia Brigg’s rendition of 


5 


u 
to l-boy. 

“The Father of his Country was net a remark- 
able schodl-boy,” 
ut he could say d 

The exercises passed off pleasantly in every 
department, and the visitors could) not help re. 


marking the excellent order which charagterized 


the proceedings. / 
f HAYES ScHOOL. 

The Hayes School, at Leavitt and Fulton 
streets, was tastefully decorated for the centen- 
nial exercises. They were attended by the Goa- 
frey Weitzel Post, No. 485/ G. A. R., and the 
entire school. The exercises were opened by a 
song sung ** the post and were followed by the 
reading of Washington's farewell address, patri. 
Otic quotations, essays On Appropriate subjects, 
declamations, tableaux, aad distribution of the 
medals, hort addresses were made by Dr. 
Knox, Mr. Lyman, and the Rev. Vila Blake. 

The exergises were weil calculated to impress 
the ohildret with the importance of the day and 
instill enthusiastic and patriotic sentiments in 
the breasts of Young/America. 


NORTH DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 

The exercises at the North Division High 
School, Welis and Wendell streets, began with 
the singing ot Hail, Columbia and The Star 
Spangied Banner.“ Tais was followed by essays 
and declamations on patriots and patriotism by 
some of the pupils. The I 2 ow was well ren- 
dered throughout, and e efforts of the pupils 
elicited gréat praise from the visitors, of whom 
there were many. Miss Franklin read a well 
written essay on The Formation of the Consti- 
tution,” nd) Fred Niblack acquitted himself 
well in an oration on Washington. Miss Gilles- 

ie, Miss Fish, Miss Rodman, Samuel Avery, 

ames Prindiville, and Louis Katz all took part 

in the eX¢éreises and ll did well. There were 

recitations of facts pertaining to the Constitu- 

tion and quotations from the speeches and writ- 
e founders ot 


addresses sugges [ 
Nettelnorst, H. S8. Boutelie, 

Then came the presentation Q@ 

medals and the singing of America. 

The buiiding and the rooms were all profusely 
decorated and presented an attractive and patri- 
otic appearance within and without. The Na- 
tional colors were to be seen everywhere, and 
nearly all the pupils displayed them in some 


way. 
OGDEN SCHOOL. 

Probably 200 children were crowded around the 
entrance to the Ogden School, corner ot North 
State sad Pearson streets, when, at 10:30 o'clock, 
the American flag was run up. Aud it there was 
one of them that did not display the red, white, 


and blue in some way he couida’t be picked 


in. the crowd. Flags were used as 
handkerchiefs, and the National  col- 
ors were to be seen in almost 
every necktie. One little girl had a silk flag for 
a sash. And the Stara and Stripes floated from 
every window of the building. ithin the rooms 
were all appropfiately decorated. The primary 
grades had their exercises each in its own room, 
but the higher grades combined, and, after singing 
** Hail, Columbia and other patriotic songs, lis- 
tened to brief addresses by Judge Elliott Antho- 
ny. the Rev. M. W. Stryker, and William Vocke, 
closing with the singing ot America.“ Whit- 
tier's Centennial Ode was recited and centen- 
nial medals were presented to all the scholars. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 

A stalwart janitor was obliged to guard the 

te atthe Franklin School, at Division and 

edgwick streets, to keep the children from 
breaking in before the proper time. There were 
several hundred of them, all dressed in their 
best, and nearly all wearing a pocket edition 
of the American fia inned on their 
breasts. Some . carrie arger flags in 
their hands. The building was profusély 
2 with flags, and so were the rooms in- 
side. 
and blue, and the biackboards showed patriotie 
designs drawn with colored chalk. There were 
the American eagle, the American shield, the 
American flag, everything that was American, 
patriotid. and commemorative of the day. 

The primary clasees met, each by itself, but, as 
in the other schools, the higher grades combined, 
and, after the regular program of patriotic songs 
and patriotic recitations, listened to addresses 
by Francis W. Walker and Col. W S. Brackett. 
One of the prettiest features. however, was the 
singing of the children in the primary depart- 
ments. They had enthusiasm to carry through 
the centennial by themselves. 

SCAMMON. SCHOOI 

A pretty picture was offered tne numerous on- 
lookers at the Scammon School celebration. 
When the flag of the stars and Stripes was raised 
by Cadet Aivert E. Smith and Chesiey Perry, 
two little 12-year-old brunettes, Mamie Sumner 
and Ida Kaltenbach, dressed in Martha Wash- 
ington costumes of the continental period, 
stepped forward and saluted the flag. then all 
the scbgol children and hundreds of citizens, 
who ha thered there, cheered uproariously 
There was a great waving 
of dimigutive flags by toddlers, little girls and 
boys, youths, and finally tne older people, all of 
whom seemed to be provided with one. Then a 
stanza from Ameriea was sung, after which 
brief mddresses on the day aad the 
océeasion ‘were delivered by Judges Baker 
and Qiifford, The children led then 
in each of their seventeen rooms, where the 
souvenir medals were presented, after which 
more brief exercises were given. The program 
in room No. 1, the highest grade of that school, 
consisted of a song, Kellar's“ American Hymn,” 
Miss O'Neill read Gov. Fiter's proclamation, 
Wnittſer's Centennial Hymn” was read by Josie 
Rice, Chesley Perry spoke on the history of our 
Governinent, theré was more patriotic singing, 
and then the exercises were over. The rooms 
were decorated, and on the biackboards were 
numerous mottoes, etc., commemorative of the 
centennial, 


out 


SKINNER SCHOOL. 


The exercises at the Skinner School, Jackson 
and Aberdeen streets, breathed an air of gravity 
and dignity that seemed particularly befitting to 
the occasion. The flag was raised. promptly at 
1] o’clo¢ek in the 4 — of all the school chil- 
dred and many elder people. A shout and three 
cheers went up when the flag was unfuried. 
This was followed by the singing of America. 


with cornet uccompaniment, after which Judge 


McConfell and Mr. J. 8. Harvey delivered the 
addresges to the children. 

Ate signal from Mrs. L. 8. Hawley, the prin- 
cipal of the school, the children all went back to 
their rqoms, where they had their own exercises, 
includifg recitations, songs, etc. The souvenir 
medals were then distributed, and shortly after 
12 o'clock all went home happy and with ex- 
ceedingly pleasant recollections of the event. 
The exercises conducted in Room 1 by 
the scholars were as follows: Song, Centennial 
Hymn; recitation; general exefcise, quotations 
of historic facts, etc.; and essays by tbe class, 
the whole terminating with the singing of the final 
stanza of “America.” All of the rooms wers 
tastefully and appropriately decorated with 
floral Wreaths, bunting, flags, etc. 


DEAF MUTES’ SCHOOL. * 


The @xercises at the Mutes“ School, Scammon 
branch, Monroe street, near Haisted, were. brief 
but impressive. The flag was unfurled by Prot. 
Emery, and a brief address made to the scholars. 
by signs. by the priacipal and his assistants. 
Then the children were handed their medals, 
and in silence left the school-house. All the ex- 
ercises were conducted by signs; not a word was 
spoken. 

SHELDON SCHOOL, 


The janitor of the Sheldon School, corner of 
North State and Elm streets, haa followed Far- 
ragut'$ example ana nailed his flag to the pole. 
Consequently it was not hoisted at 10:30 o'clock 
as per program, but was already floating in the 
breeze when the children began to arrive about 9 
o'clock. A little after jo the doors were opened 
and the little folks rushed in. The different 
grades in this school had combined so as to oo- 
cupy as few rooms as possible. The lower grades 
held their,exercises in Rooms 6. 7, 9, ana 12, and 
the higber penton in Rooms i and 2 The scholars 
were fil of patriotism, and the enthusiasm with 
which they sang ** America” in conclusion would 
have stirred ashington himself. There was 
only one speaker here—Col. W. Brackett—and 
the exercises were over by 12 o'clock. 


SOUTH DIVISION HIGH BCHTOOL. 


At the South Division High School the prepara- 
tions and the program Were elaborate. € out- 
door exercises Were conducted according to the 


general program laid out by the Centennial Com- 


: being raised and the chorus 
finished, andience tried to crowd into 
the hall on the top floor of the building, but littie 
more than half succeeded in getting in. They 
stood on chairs on the outside and crowded the 
stairc and stood for an hour trying to get 
into ball. Inside people wera packed close 


mittee, The flag 


tion of 


pS, 


said Dr. Johpson, “He | 
y “No. Me 


and filed into the hai 
done by some of the children, Col. 
ferring to have them express their own ideas 
rather than listen to other speakers, The at 
| tendance was large. . 


Each of them was draped with red, white, 


ashington and Benjamin Harrison. 
Banner” was sung and Daniel 

rincipal address. He spoke 

the volution, its natural 
causes, and the culties which beset Washing- 
ton ‘in his war with Great Britain. The Rev. 
Dr. ‘Barrows followed in an address in which he 
spexe of the power of the footing of nationality 
and the duty of citizens to foster it. The 1 
sang “America’” and the pupils dispersed to the 
several classrooms, where medals. were dis- 
tributed, All the addresses and essays were well 


8. Spangl 

L. Shorey made the 
of the rr 

iff 


/received and liberally applauded. If there was 
any feature in the proceedings it was the large 


attendance and great enthusiasm of women-and 
girls. They did most of the applauding and nearly 
all the singing, 

MOSELEY SCHOOL. 

The Moseley School conducted its exercises in 
the separate cluss rooms. The first division was 
addressed by Bishop Cheney in his happiest vein. 
vena Hall, a young colored girl, recited Mrs. 

rowning'’s Mother and Poet,” and created a 
mild sensation by the excellence of her perform- 
ance. Divisions 2 and 8 had their program to- 
gether: 8. D. Roys spoke to them. any of the 
pupils wore the costumes of 100 years ago with 
the powdered wigs and piain skirts. Eight girls 
danced a minuet. hile the description of 
Washington's inauguration was going on a num- 
ber of boys in cestumes went through the cere- 
mony in pantomime, The lowerg s had their 
exercises in their class rooms. 

HAVEN SCHOOL. 

At the Haven School the pupils assembled at 
lio’clockin their class rooms. Atii:35 in all 
the rooms the hymna “America” was sung. 
Each class went through a program of exercises 
consisting of recitations, readings or essays, and 
songs according ½ the various grades. The 


blackboards were ornamented with designsin . 


chalk — pany — the Stars and Stri 
or some scene or locality connected with the life 
of Washington. The primary grades were dis- 
missed and the 88 grades; wont to their 
ball, where the Kevs. J. Coleman Adams and 
W. Pooley addressed them. 

COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

At the Cook County Normal School at Normal 
Park the exercises were unique. The boys had 
organized a regular Continental army, and wore 
the uniforms, hats, and wigs of the last century, 
which the girls of the school, especially those 
boarding at the Students’ Hall, had made for 
them. The flag was raised in the schodi park at 
11 o'clock and.a gun fired off. After the singing 
of patriotic hymhs the army marched throug 
the park, followed bY the girls in military order, 

The speaking here was 
arker pre- 


DOUGLAS SCHOOL 

Mayor Cregier received a royal welcome when 
be appeared on the rostrum of the Douglas 
School auditorium before 1,000 persons yester- 
day. Every youngster carried a flag, and every 
youngster felt it his or her duty to wave that flag 
or clap his or her little hands. The Mayor 
bowed, smiléd, and talked to them in such a 
pleasant. sensible, fatherly way that they al- 
most split their hands When he sonciaded, but 
not one stamped a foot The decorations were 
pretty, but not numerous. The new building is 
yet 3 lete and orders were given to drive 
no nalis. 


triotic nevertheless. The Mayor said it was soon 


to rest with them whether the future of the Gov-, 
ernment should be the success of the past. 


“There is not one of you,” he said, “but may 
he called to a high position, and remember, 


“young friends, that now is the time to prepare 


yourselves for that future. Where else in the 
world can you get such a picture 4s this before 
me- the picture of free education? I beg of you 
to impress it on your hearts to keep this Gov- 
ernment free and united, for I verily believe it 18 
the grandest Government on tne face of the 
earth.“ 

Besides the regular program of exercises in 
which the children indulged, Stephen A. Doug- 
las Jr., Henry V. Freeman, and Superintendent 
George Howland delivered addfesses, 


COTTAGE GROVE SCHOOL. 

The Cottage Grove School was as patriotic as 
bubbling spirits and happy faces, with hundreds 
of little flags in hundreds of littie hands, could 
make it, and when the big banner was unfurled 
in front hundreds of little throats split the air 
with a joyous shout of patriotic pride. The de- 
partments below the sixth grade had separate 
entertainments in their rooms, while the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades rendered an attractive 
program in the school auditorium. There were 
compositions, recitations, calisthenics, anda songs 
from sweet young voices. Judge Doolittle and 
the ev. Jenkin Loyd Jones were the orators, 
and their talks on Washington, his life, his acts, 
and the lessons it taught the children of today, 
were highly interesting. 

BRAINARD SCHOOL. 

All about the arched doorway in the Brainard 
School building, ‘Thirteenth place and Hoyne 
avenue, red, white, and blue banners and bunt 
ings were tastefully arranged. Over the key- 
stone was a large picture of Washington, and 
still bigher the large flag provided by the Board 
of Education. Frank Collier was notsable to 
keep his engagement to speak to the children, 


and ex-Justice Francis C. Russell took his place. 


The other speaker was Samuel Parker of the 
Election Commussioners’ office. The order of 
exeruisés 9 8 by the Centennial Committee 
was followed strictly, the pupils remaining in the 
rooms and singing patriotic songs and reciting 
appropriate quotations. c 

CLARKE SCHOOL. 

Bishop Fallows and C. C. Kohlsaat addressed 
the pupils inthe Clarke School, corner Thir- 
teenth street and Ashland avenue. The rooms 
were all decorated with flags and bunting, but 
exercises were heldin but four ‘of the rooms of 
the grammar grade. The children sang Speed 
Our Republic,” “Hail Columbia,” Washing 
ton’s Ode, and America.“ 


GARFIELD SCHOOL. 

In front of each of the buildings of the Gar- 
field School, Johnson and Wright streets, a large 
red, white, and blue banner waved when the 
hundreds of children together sang The Star- 
Spangled Banner.“ Judge Waterman and Gen. 
H. H. Thomas spoke to the children upon Pa- 
triotism and “Washington.” A program of 
fourteen numbers was gone throu with. the 
feature of which was the singing of Columbia. 
the Gem of the Ocean by a chorus of fourteen 


girls. 
ANDERSON SCHOOL 

The exercises at the Anderson School were 
well attended. The large hall was crowded with 
visitors. The Hon. Frank Wenter and Senator 
B. A. Eckhart made excellent speeches, 

HOYNE SCHCOL. 

The pupils of the Hoyne School were not the 
only ones interested in the exersises held there. 
The parents of the children and patrons of the 
school were just as eager and enthusiastic as the 


children and willingly stood throughout the ex- 


ercises. Atlio'’clock the pupils were ranged in 
front of the building, nearly every one with a 
flag in hand impatient to wave it. From a bal- 
cony off the principal’soffise Miss Nellie Baynes, 
one of the pupils of the school, read Gov. 
Fiter's proclamation, The principal of the school, 
©. W. Leach, made a brief address, dwelling on 
the significance uf the celebration, and the flag 
provided fur the school was run up. It was 
greeted with a salvo of huzzas from e throng 
of pupils and older ople who witnessed it. 
Columbia., the Gem et the Ocean,“ was sung 
enthusiastically and then the pupils repaired to 
their school rooms where exercises consisting of 
songs, recitations, and quotations were given. A 
pretty feature of the exercises in the first grade 
room was the singing of Columbia by Louisa 
Jansen. A bright, pretty little creature wearing 
a liberty cap and waving a silk flag, she sang the 
patriotic air in a elear voice and perfectly un- 
conscious manner. In the eighth grade the ex- 
ercises included ‘Warren's Address, Maud 
Bennett; Origin of Hail Columbia,“ Rosa Juda; 
Whittier's Centennial Hymn,” Clifford Roe: 
Adoption of the American Flag.“ Arthur 
Slade and a tableau, The Union Forever.“ Nel- 
lie Rudowsky revresenting the Goddess of Lib- 
erty and Nellie Bayne the Angel writing. 

Lawrence M. Ennis made an address in which 
he urged unfaltering loyalty to the ublic 
schools. William G. Bevle and Gen. Leake 
were among the visitors at the school. 

HENWRICKS SCHOOL, 

Patriotic quotations by all the children; patri- 
otic declamations by several of the more ad- 
vanced pupils, and brief addresses by the Rev. 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, E. Nelson Blake, and John 
McLaren of the City Board of Education com- 

rised the program at the Hendricks School. 

he affair was under the direction of the prin- 
cipal, Miss Johnston, and was from beginning to 
end an unqualified success, Over 500 of the 1,000 
pupils of the school and many parents and 
friends of the pupils assembled in the com- 
modious hall. In the lower grades each room 
had its individual ¢elebration. 

MARQUETTE SCHOOL. 

Bishop Samuel Fallows of St. Paul's Re- 
formed Episcopal Church delivered an address 
to the older Pppiis of Marquette School on the 
subject: “The American Flag; Its Meaning to 
the Children of América.” The address was an 
able and interesting one. the only source of 
res.ret being that the limited capacity of Prof. 
Frank B. Williams’ room prevented many who 
wished to hear it from getting in. Each of the 
school rooms had its tittle celebration, and the 
hundreds of “little tots” who attend the primary 
Graces entered into the true spirit of the occasion. 


ach one of the pupils was aoe happy by the 


gift of a commemorative medal. 
WEST DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Gov. Fifer and staff honored the West Division 
High School with their presence yesterday morn- 
ing. The wives of Col. Matthews and Col. Reeves 
and the Hon. A. C. Partritige of Waukegan ac- 


, companied the party, which Was in charge of the 


special committee detailed to escort them. The 
committee consisted of the Hon. George E. 
Adams, S. D. Kimbark, W. H. Harper, Fred L. 
Forch, and Graeme Stewart. The distinguished 
party ariived early and occupied seats on the 
platform. from w they listened attenuvely to 
the exercises. | 
The great assembly hall of the school on the 
Upper oor Was geyly decorated with husdreds 


ut the little Ones were happy and pa- 


signal from him school burst forth into an 
“Ode to Washington,” written by Mr. George 
Howland, The program was as follows: Ad- 
dress of Welcome. George P. Welles, Principal; 
Recitation, “** What Constitutes a State?“ Ro 
n Gov. Fifer; **Hail Columbia,” 


School; representative tableau, “The States.“ 


by forty-two young ladies, with cornet solo; ad- 
dress, the Hon. William E. Mason; poem, Will. 
iam Morton Payne; Red, White, and Blue,“ 
School; presentation of United States flag and 
address, Frank Collier; poem, Miss Grace Reed; 
“Star Spangled Banner, School; distribution 
of medals. 

At noon the Stars and Stripes were run to the 
top of the new staff at the corner of Ogden ave- 
nue and Congress street amid the cheers of the 
thousands who had assemblea. 

| EM#KSON SCHUOL, 

The Emerson School was prett!ly decorated 
in honor of the day. Bach division, except the 


two higher ones, which combined in their cele-” 


bration, had its. own exercises. The more ad- 
vanoed scholars. participated: in an interesting 
rogram and listened to addresses by W. 8. 
Siiott Jr. and W. B. Mason. The feature of the 
exercises was an essay entitled Our Constitu 
uon,“ which was the composition of the reader, 
Miss Bessie O'Neil. The young lady is but 15 
years old, but her composition was a most meri- 
torious one and was highly praised by Congress 
man Mason and others who heardit. Each of 
the scholars was presented with a centennial 
medal at the close of the exercises. 
DORE SCHOOL. 
The Hon. B. B. Sherman addressed the chil- 
dren at the Dore School and a long program was 
iven by the pupils to an overflowing audience 
u one of the larger class rooms. A song, 
*Unele Sam,” was sun by a selected chorus 
in costume, A number of original essays, songs, 
and recitations were given and then came the 
event of the morning, a charadé, the answer to 
which wus, of course. Washington.“ 
A sedate young matron of seventeen summers 
and apparently no winters sat upon the platform 


and confidentially informed the audience that 


she had advertised for agiri. And the girls 
came dressed for the occasion. They each had 
their own ideas of the dignity of kitchen labor, 
and after an amount of interesting dialogue re- 
tired. A negro who shuffied his feet and wore 
Mother Hubbard pants finally applied for the 
osition and obtained it. He didn’t object to 
oing washing. Then followed a class in arith- 
metic—the smartest class that ever was seen. 
They worked impossible problems with impossi- 
ble rapidity, and ail the problems contained a 
certain number of “tons” in 6 answer. 
“Washing” and ton combined made the 
answer to the charade, 
TILDEN SCHOOL 

The neat little chapel or general assembly 
room on the top floor of the Tilden School was 
crowded and overflowing with the parents and 
friends of the pupils, The decorations were 
elaborate and the program long, varied, ana 
successfully given. It began with a tableau 
representing Columbia and the thirteen original 
colonies impersonated by the prettiest ot school 
misses in dainty parti-colored costumes. Songs, 
recitations, and original essays bearing updn the 
theme of the day followed, and then came a séc- 
ond tableau representing the new States which 
have been added to the Union since the origizal 
thirteen. The medals were then presented to 
each of the pupils and all were made patriots 


and happy. 
GRANT SCHOOL. 

The Grant School, of which Mary H. Sm 
Principal, had an excellent program, consisting 
of = recitations, dialogues, and songs. 
Addresses were made by Robert A. Childs, Dr. 
Wallace, and the Hon. J. H. 8, Quick. The latter 
presented medais to the children. 

RAYMOND SCHOOL. 
rogram at the Raymond School began 


The 
with the reading of Gov. Fifer’s proclamation 


by Stephen Claus, and continued as follows: 


Song, “Speed Our Republic,“ by the school; 
prayer, “Centennial Ode,” by Hagar Metzen- 

rg; song. Loud and Joyful Strain,’” by the 
school; “What We Celebrate.” by Susanna 
Madden; Sentiments,“ by children of Rooms 
6, 7, and 8; recitation, “In i ete Bell.“ by 
Ida Becker: song. Ode to Washington.“ by the 
school; speech, George C. Ingham, Centennial 
Poem (original), Helen Main; presentation of 
medais and speech by Judge Shepard; song, 
America.“ by the school, the audience joining. 
Both buildings were filled to overflowing, and 
everything passed off in a satisfactory manner. 
The pupils acquitted themselves well. The 
speakers, George Ingham, Judge Shepard, and 
Judge Wallace, were unusually happy in their 
remarks. . 


WITH BANDS AND FLYING COLORS, 


Patriotic German-Americans Parade the 
Streets in Great Numbers. 

The parade of the German wilitary organi- 
zations of this city and Lake View and of 
the German-American veterans was wit- 
nessed by thousands yesteraay afternoon. 
The sidewalks and streets along the line of 
march were literally packed. Not since the 
great political parades of last fall had auch 
crowds thronged the streets. . Almost every 
one carried or wore some emblem commemo- 
rative of the great celebration. Tiny flags 
were pinned to coats, stuck in hats, or car- 
med in the hand, and the effect among the 
great multitude was most pleasing to the eye. 
It was strictly and purely a popular patriotic 
demonstration. | 

The parade formed on Market square, be- 
tween Madison and Randoiph streets. 
Promptly at 2p. m. Grand Marshal Henry 
Schmehi gave the order to start, and the 
procession startea down Madison street in 
the following order: 

Piatoon of Police. 

Chief Marshal Schmehl and Aides, mounted— 

John Baus, Jacob Gross, R. von Mann- 
stein, Oscar Guentzel. 
Drum Corps. 
Band. 

Thirty men on horseback — — to the Vet- 
eran Deutscher Krieger Verein. 
Meinken's Band —forty pieces. 

Deutscher Krieger Verein ot icago and First 

German Sharpshooters’ Batallion. 

Order of Foresters, — 2 No. 1 of Chicago. 

and. 

Deutscher Militar Verein, 

Lakeview Krieger Verein. 


Band. 
St. Bonaficitus’ Memorial Association. 
German-American Veterans and former soldiers 
ot the German army. 

The line of march was as follows: Madison, 
street east to La Salle, north to Randolph- 
east to State, south to Harrison, east to Mich- 
igan avenue, north tothe Exposition Build 
ing, where Mayor Cregier and the city offi- 
cials reviewed the parade from the grand 
stand. 

The appearance of the men in line was com- 
mendable. Many of the German war vet- 
erans wore their decorations, and each man 
had a boutonnidre of red, white, and blue 
ribbon pinned to the lapel of his coat. The 
Order of Foresters made a good showing in 
their iron gray suits, chapeaux, and green 
feathers. hey marched more strictly in ac- 
cordance to military tactics than the other 
organizations. The parade disbanded shortly 
before 3 p. m., when the organizacops at- 
tended the several mass-meetings then in 
progress. | 


SERVICES IN THE CHUROCBES, 


Religious Exercises at Various Places of 


Worship Inaugurate the Day. 

At Christ Reformed Episcopal Church the Sec- 
ond Regiment of Infantry, Battery D of the 
Artillery, and Blenker Post No. 373, G. A. R., 
attended the services. More than the usual 
time and pains were expended on the decora- 
tions, which were the work of the ladies of the 
church and Mr. Edward H. Turner. The bunt 
ing used was cheese cloth, and not colored mus- 
lin, which is the ‘material usually employed. 
The church was crowded from the chancel to the 
altar, and many people went away because they 
could not get even afoothold. Bishop Cheney 
thankea the veterans and the militia for their 
presence, and said that they seemed to connect 
the present with the past. e Bishop also de- 
livered an addréssin which he showed the ne- 
cessity for a religious as well as civic demonstra- 
tion on such a day as Was being commemorated, 
He said that America formed only a hand's 
breadthin the measure of the world's history 
but it was a Nation Which was the residuum o 
all previous experiments, and, like one of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ pictures, it did not take long 
to make it, but it required a long time to pre- 
pare to make it. 

PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 

Gov. Fifer and his staff were the principal at- 
traction at Plymouth Congregational Church. 
They arrived there at 9:30 o'clock, and all except 
the Governor were in full uniform. The Govern- 
or entered first, followed by Gen. J. W. Vance, 
Adjutant General; Col. W. S. Brackett, Inspect- 
or Genéral; Col. Theodore Ewert, Assistant 
Adjutant General; and Col. Frank Ciendenin, 
Col. Charles r 

. B. 


Capt. 
Kennedy, the 
the Governor staf sat 
Josephine Lester of No. 8145 Groveland avenue 
dressed in the National colors as the Goddess of 
Liberty, and behind her sat 500 Sunday-school 
scholars carrying flags. The church was 1 
though modestly decorated. The Rev. F. W. 
Gunsaulus delivered an eioquvent but brief ora- 
tion and special prayers for the civic rulers and 
the Nation were said. There was reading of 
Scripture and a general thanksgiving, 
which the large ee sang the hymna 
“ America” and dispers 
IiMMANUSBL BAPTIST. 

At Immanuel Baptist Church Dr. 

made @ lengthy and able review of the 


th is 


baren 


Messiah, of which the Rev. D 
astor. The services open 
and af 


r, ter the singing of “Star 
Spangled Banner“ ana Columbia“ Dr. 
elivered & brief address. He had pre- 
of a balloon 

but he said 
© argued that 

alone by its 
resources, nor 
7 ig of its 
erpetuity lay in its government—in its Coustitu- 
as its Constitution found an 


Utter | 
pared a long oration in the form 
journey from Maine to Calif 
there was not time to deliver it. 

a hation’s prosperity was not in 
limitless territory, its comme 

its inventions, or agriculture. 


on—and so lon 
echo in the people's hearts, so 
nation prosper and continue. 
UNION PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
The strains of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle“ 
through the Union Park Co 


long would the 


* Yankee Doodie, as that air rendered on a 
church organ would naturally be, but it was 
“Yankee Doodle“ just the same, and a gray 
haired elder in a front seg wriggied unéasily in 
his seat as he heard the strains, It was suc- 
ceeded by “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
and The Star Spangied Banner,” A then the 
organfst struck up My Country, Tie of Thee,” 
and all the girls and young men in the choir 
rose and joined in. gray haired 
elder in the front pew grew easy. 
then benignant, then enthusiastic, and as 
he waved nis hymn-book up and down in the 
rhythm of the bymn his shrill voice rang out 
higher than that of the leading soprano, The 
preacher smiled and the deaéons all round 
smiled, and the smile starting thus spread all 
around the church. 
ice. Lukewarm Christians who sauntered in 
rew radiant, and the patriotism dormaat in 

eir breasts grew and thrilied them with the 
spirit that was around. The prayer offered by 

rot. G. S. F. Savage was full of plain, earnest 
thanksgiving and petition as simple in its utter- 
ance and as eloquent in its simplicity as the 
world-famed and ever to be remembered address 
read by Dr. Noble afterward—the inaugural ad- 
dress of President Washington. There was 
more patriotic music 7 the choir, and then an 
address by Prof. G. B. Wilcoxwf the Congrega- 
tional Theological vege and then more 
music and a benediction. The decorations were 
tasty, and were confined to the platform, where 
stood an oil portrait of Washington and a huge 
bouquet of flowers, while flags and streamers of 
red, white, and blue were draped fron every side. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Attractive music, patriotic eloquence, bright 


decorations, and a crowded church was the re- 


sult of Dr. Henson's centennial celebration at 
the First Baptist Church. It was a beautiful and 
impressive service, afd the Sunday school chil- 
dren could not help feeling a swell of pride for 
the man who was inaugurated 100 years ago, 
whose bust was resting just above the reveren 
speaker's head, surrounded by bright flags and 
retty plants, Dr. Henson spoke of the country 

n its infancy, and followed ap its wth to the 
present time, The civil war, he said, was a Can- 
cer that soothing sirup would not help, and so 
the knife had to be resorted to. Yet the thern 
people were today lovers of the flag. He expect- 
ed to see the beautiful fag of our Government 
floating over Canade and Mexico ere long, and in 
time believed it would advance across the isth- 
mus and rule South America, being an emblem 
of freedom to far away Pa ia.- The second 
century would bring great poets and great 
statesmen, but never would the man be found 
who would lead the fame of Washington—the 
greatest of the others would be far behind. 
„Washington was our greatest patriot and 
statesmun, he was our sovereign, our King.“ 

87. PAUL’S UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 

The Rev. J. Coleman Adams, D. D., stood in 
the midst of a bower of patriotic emblemsin St. 
Pzul's UniverSalist Church and pictured to his 
coagregation the beauties of life in a free repub- 
lic. When foreigners came here and ruck for 
higher wages, he said, it was a good sign, an in- 
dicaVion that the down trodden man had at last 
— mt ey new life, new hopes, new actions 
under the free flag of the United States. There 
was aA attractive musical program, and just 
before Dr. Adams’ address Miss Root sung the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” the congregation 
joining in the chorus. | ; 

ADA 8TREUET METHODIST CHURCH. 

At the Rev. Bruesingham’s Ada Street Metho- 
dist Church the decorations were elaborate. 
Every gallery railing was hung with bunting, 
flags were nailed upon the pillars, fastened upon 
the organ pipes, draped over the picture of Wash- 
ington and the pulpit, and given to each person 
in the audience. After the singing ot America” 
by the congregation and prayer by the pastor 
Congressman Mason was introduced. He spoke 
of Mount Vernon, telling how Union soldiers and 
rebels met at Washington's grave even during 
the war. Miss Hattie Fie recited ** Wash- 
ington's Drummer Boy," ana Miss Nellie Mo 
read an essay upon Washington as a triot. 
Mr. Mason presented prizes to fortunate éssay- 
ists on the same topic, ali the members of the 
Church Historical Society compsting. 
dress by C. O. Ban and the sing 
Doxology completed the exercises. 

ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, 

St. James’ Church was comfortably filled with 
patriotic worshipers at the 9 o'clock service 
yesterday morning. The Rev. Dr. Vibbert 
officia The full surpliced choir sang 
responses and the choral part of the service. 
The service used was one prepared by Dean Hale 
of Davenport, Ia., at the request of tne Bishop 
of that diocese. It was a substantial reproduc- 
tion of the service used at St. Paul's Chapel 100 
years ago, when President Washington and the 
members of both Houses of Congress repairea 
thither immediately after the public exercises of 
the inauguration. At that service the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Provoast, the first Bishop of New 
York and one of the chaplains of Congress, 
officiated. The service followed the order of 
morning prayer. The anthem w 
cordia Domini, the psalm the 118th, beginning 
„O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious ; 
because His mercy endureth forever.” It con- 
tained the Te Deum arranged by Smart in F, the 
Aposties’ Creed, collects for the day, for peace 
and for grace, a prayer for our civil . Pulers, a 
special thanksgiving, a general thanksgiving, 
and a prayer of St. Chrysostom, At the close of 
the service Dr. Viobert made a brief address, 
touching on the connection of the church and 
religion with the efforts of the fathers for liberty 
and our Constitutional government. No effort at 
decoration, floral or otherwise, was made, 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


At the Third Unitarian Church, Monroe and 


Laflin streets, a good congregation of young and 
old assembled at 9 o'clock. The services con- 
‘sisted of the choral service for National occa- 
sions regularly used in the church, with a patri- 
otic discourse by the minister, the Rev. James 
Vila Blake. The discourse was emphasized by 
three solos, one after each of the three divisions 
of the sermon. Mr. Blake spoke first of Washing 
ton and the Revolutionary War. After the clos- 
ing words of this division the — broke in with 
a triumphal burst, and Mr. Morgan, the bass 
singer o 
Hill.” The minister spoke of Washington's vic- 
tories in peace, after which, with another organ 
burst, Mr. Phillips sang Land of Peace and 
Concord to a fine Welsh melody, The minister 
spoke of Washington's lesson and exanipie 
teaching us that true freedom is obedience and 
justice, after which Miss Holmes. sang Free- 


dom, Fair Freedom,” to an air from Handel. The 


pulpit platform was prettily decorated in red, 
white, and blue, 
TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH. 
t Trinity Methodist Church the or 
and vulpit were prettily decked with 


flowers. The attendahce was not large, 


given Sunday evening, but the exercises were 

interesting. They included organ voluntary; 

Hymn 140, O. Worship the King. 

Above; prayer; solo, 

Blue.“ Mrs. L. Hasbrouck: Hym 

God While 1 — Bless Thee“; selections 

Washington's frst 3 

the pastor, the Rev. F. M. Bristol; address, 

the Rev. Arthur Edwards; hymn; “America.” 
WABASH AVENUE M. B. CHURCH. 

A praise and thanksgiving service ‘was held in 
the Sunday school rooms of the Wabash avenue 
M. E. Church, with a good att@ndance. The Na- 
tional airs were sung with a will and brief ad- 
“dresses were made by the pastor, the Rev. R. H. 
Pooley, and by Dr. D. Smith, Mr. Charles 
Busby, and Dr. A. Burr. 

GRACS BPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Wabash 2 


selections from 


special prayers and reading o 
Wash N 1 inaugural, There were no 


ington's firs 
— 


FIRST PRYSBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The First Regiment, I. N. G., 300 strong in all 
the glory of their neat uniforms and white 
helmets, headed d u Military Band and 
with the First rum Co guarding 
the rear, dazzled of hund ef pretty 
maidens as they marc to the First Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Indiana 
Twenty-first street, about 9:90 o'clock yesterday 
morning, stacked their-arms on the De a side 
of 8 . a — . 
men charge, 
church, the body of which been 
them, the honored guests at its 
ices. The co 
mitted and fille 


te 
into the 
reserved for 


the steps 

toa LA 
2 4 

Die to get within the | 

interior presented to the — * 

— . n entrance 

spiring one. 2 — colors 


sight the roh 
8 


echoed 
tional Church 
yesterday morning, It was a solemn kind of 


t. was an impressive serv- . 


An ad- 
g of the 


the. 


the Miseri- 


thanksgiving order. 


the choir, sang The Sword of Bunker 


n front 
ags, and 
there was an abundance of potted plants and 
as a 
more elaborate centennial celebration had been 


All Glorious 


and remarks by 


i 
of twelve: 


many moral and physical refor 
brought about, notably the great 
evil of intemperance, and endin 
passioned plea, “ God Save the 


U. 
ngton. The 


in · 
careful attention to detail the. 4 


ican Republic. He was never an omeesee 
unlity.to be commended to the — 
the present day. He made himself so n 
that the office sought him. That is the kind 
ong service we need but do not seem able to 
The organ loft and the rear of the 
beautifully draped with large fi Pana tan 
were other decorations at this are 
GRACE METHODIST CHURCH. 
The congregations of the New Engiand Con- 
regational Church and the La Salle Avenue 
aptist Church joined with the members of the 


Grace Methodist at La Salle and Locust street 


in commemorating the centennial da 

day morning. The music was by the A 
rus under the leadership of B. Ho The or- 
gan, orchestra rail, and pulpit were raped with 
bunting, small flags appeared in all nooks, while 
many potted plants gave an air of freshness to 
the scene. The pillarsand galleries were pro- 
fusely hung with the National colors, A fair au- 
diene Was present. “Hail Columbia” d 
choir ned the exercises 

by the 


A collection was 
benefit of the Woman's Ho | 
the Home for Working Women. 2 
8 N LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
ntennial day was observed at the Engl 
Lutheran Church, La Salle and — — — 
With appropriate exercises. Above the ulpit 
hung a draped picture of George and Martna 
Washington; flags appeared in the choir and 
smilax on the pulpit. An organ voluntary was 
followed by Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
by the ir, A An lesson was read by 
the pastor, the Rev. C. Koerner, who also made 
some introductory remarks, the principal ad- 
dress being by Lawyer Wm. Vocke. 
sung by Miss ©. Techen, ‘My Country ‘Tis of +i 1 
Thee,“ and by Miss Julia Wagoner, “Phe Star 
Spangied Banner.“ ee 
4 AT THE SYNAGOGUR. 
e syvagogue Ohave Sholom Mariampole. 
No. 576 South Canai street, cominémorative — 
vices were held at La. m. The altar was hand- 
somely decorated with tropical plants and large 
portraits of Washington and Ha were 
suspended in front of it. The walls of the 
auditorium were draped with the Nation 
colors. A large audience was present. Mr. 
B. Feisenthal addressed the meeting, explain 
the meaning of the centennial célebration. — 
was the wisdom of the first President, he said, 
which had guided the United States through 
hundred years whieh had just been complete 
and it Was the pene in the ant direction which 
he had given which kept the Nation steadily i 
the path of progress. That the Jews apprecia 
the character of Washington was seen in the 
fact that his picture was hung in the syn 6. 
It indicated that their triotic sentiments 
were strong and closely allied with their rel 
ion, Charles Alexanderowitz, Henry M. Shabad, 
and Rabbi J. Barrit also made brief patrio 
addresses. The latter said the Jews had been 
commanded to pray for countries where the 
had only met rsecution and suffering. ö 
thought they could pray for America with much - 
better grace, ere. they had never been persé- 
cuted and could always worship their God after 
the manner of their fathers. The Jews, he 
thought, more than all other peoples, owed 8 
debt of gratitude to America. An impressive 
ayer of thanksgiving was chanted by a fall 


choir, 


Sr. PAUL'S REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHORCH.\ 


At St. Paul's Reformed Episcopal Church the | 
exercises were of a pe 


ect being 


nteilectual, Literary, Scientifig, Education N 
eature &; 


Political, and Religious Growth. 
the prayer service was the use by the 
tion of prayer-books of the same edition 
Gen. Washington when he went to New 
be inaugurated 100 years ago, 


EPIPHANY CHURUH. 


ork to 


“The Election and Calling of the Nation by 


God” was the sub 


ct of an e re 
by the Rev. Dr. s | 


N. Morrison as 


patriotic songs by the congregation, the 

of ‘spetial prayers for the President, 

and the House of Represer tatives, and . 

ing of lessons. St. Margaret's School also bein 
o Specie — 0 — day, — es — 92 
chape song The Blue an e ao 
little Miss Nonie Williams, and The 8 Sar 

gied Banner," with Miss Rosa Greohebau 
the solois 

Young delivered an address to the 
on The Characwr of Washington.’ 


An audience numbering more than a thousand 
wes ry assembled inthe lower auditorium of the — 
Third Presbyterian Church, where ropriate 
services, were held. A thanksgiving —— 
was offerea by the past or, Rey. Dr. d. L. 
Withrow, but no sermom or formal addresses 


were delivered. Instead of the usual program o 


the day the entire services, were of a 
Appropriate 


more short addresses were made 
members of the congregation it. 
the subjects of thanksgiving. The pri 


jects of thanksgiving thus mentioned were: . 


this great gathering of people as is here and 5 
all over the country proves that tie 1 — do 
believe God lives and hears prayer; in- 
creasing and intelligent sentiment for Sa 
observance is rising over the land; tha is 
no slave in all the land; 


coming more and more hated by the people. 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL, 
The Imperial Quartette, assisted 
choir. gave & patriotic song service. 
dresses were made by Mr. C. C. Bonhey an 
Prof. H. M. Scott. The church was neatly deco- 
rated and a large congregation attended. ty 
CENTENARY M. E. CHURCH. : 
The services at Centenary Chureh were short 
nd consisted waibly of congregations! 81 
The Rev. H. G. Jackson officiated and Mr. 
Bond delivered an address. | | 
SECOND oie 6 anes 1 
do and pillars of the nd Baptis 
eee 
f lors and within r 
— ee ore profusely decorated, pictures of the 


Presidents ana America’s honored statesmen 


— at regular intervals. 

ee n exceptionally . 3 consisting of 
Misses Kellogg and Pierson and Messrs. Newton | 
and Drummond, assisted by an auxiliary quartet - 
and full chorus, gave a number appropriate 


selections, a 1 the serv: 


Rev. Dr. Lawrence con . ohh 
* address. The au fe 


ices and deliveréd a brief 
ence overflowed the church. 


ate as the decorations. 

hymna, “Come, Thou Aimighty King 

the congregation. The choir sang . 

and the Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
ted, who conducted the ex 


riate that on this Centennial- 1 
Bon sbould begin with religious 8e 42 id 
nothing could better conduce to 4 p don af Ce 
ciation of the events being celebrated n 2 
study ot the thought and words of the ther of 
our constitutional government, he had 
instead of any remarks of his own, to 
ington’s inaugural address, At the cone usion 
the reading of the address“ America’ = Was 
by the congrega ana the services closed 
the benediction, | 

FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
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as sun shine, - 
SOME PATELOTIO UTTERANCES. 
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MAYOR CREGIER ACTS AS CHAIRMAN 
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er the President an 
mere was no attempt 
my. “the only traces of National col- 
de seen were fh the rosettes and ribbons 
. by ors of the congregation. 
dnnn OF THE REDEEMER. 
sung by the congregation of 
mer, at Warren avenue 
rang out as onl 


rate the day, dis- 
riotic service, 


was patriotic the 
Lite of Washington 
Conkhm, was 


forma of the Constitu- 
; riotism. 


eeting broke 


“+ poURTH BAPTIST CHURCH. | 
— — in the Fo Baptist Chureh 
h bright-colored streamers. 


reading k were radiant with red 
2 centre of the former 


Lt a patriotic hature by 

choir started in but 

the little lecture room 

It was a simple, un; 

and heartfelt commemoration of 
ts. 


„Wallace, the pastor, Wasn't 
got a little knot of the sume 
goat. Then he led the elders to 

hey all sat down 

t Colors. Every 

e small boys in 
The organist evi- 
music was of an 
was America“ 


| allace made a 
1 88. PETER AND PAUL 


ren composed 
5S. Peter and Pozi, 
t and Washington boulevard. 
was rather 1 owing: doubtiess to 
1 at which services were held. 


wv the and audience and, 
ss by ish M cLa 7 the 
’ ? 


1 a4 i f — " 
_ \. “gyeptca’s” ELDERLY AUTHOR. 
. ae — 


‘Talk with the Rev. &. F. Smith About the 

Famous National Anthem. 

0 o News:. The Rev. Samuel Francis 
ich. D. D., is the incarnation of his famous 

His mind and body at 80 years are as 
as the sentiment in My country. 

thee.” The expression of his face is 


ig and as inspiring of confidence as 
Mr. Smith looks 


Ameri- 

but lofty, 

n ing respect. It beams 
a the venerable face and lights his eye. 

Mr. Smitn is a man of ordinary stature, a 


nimble on his fect as u man of 60. He is full- 
podied, but not stout. His fuce is an oval, 
with a short fringe of white beard under his 
h and a crown of nearly snow-white hair 
9 his head. H n is of that healthy, 
transparen . FH and infancy. 
Alis mouth is large and ups toll; nose strong 
i; a ; eyebrows heavy, and eyes 
5 dly iu expression. . 

, him 
of a youthful rbymster. 
atd Universit 


OF fe . 
AE. 


an 
he 


e bool because o 


ks, and — 
me. nn son 
F 
N 

i 3 ted. 
pe nl 2 and before Algut 


ve thought any more about it. 
. i to find that it received 


It was first sung in | 


now, at the old 
ft ton, the 
1 I was surpri 
pgram did not call the 
many name. That 
o song did not 
anti the time of the Civil 


, . 
5 
f ‘ 


0 ed the 
zuder at it mysel 
Dr. Ouver Wendell 
t thing not lo He said he 


50 te pong Se 41 3 that 
public favor. 


ven- 
but 1 
N olmes 


r 


* 

‘ 

7 
ad a 


8 


He said he nad 
word was the secret of 
u was an appeal to 
he thought. Every 

it was his country. 
Holmes 


would have divided the * | 


have pe ge Fr 3 

ay share in country ashe sung Our 
think Dr. Holes may be right. 
often wis that I nad known 


of the poem,” said Mr’ Smith, 


. “I would have taken more 
made some corrections in it.” 
‘essional rhymester?”’ 
wrote for ny own amuse neut 
time. I am not @ musician, 
posed tunes.”’ 

Smith is a minister of the Baptist 
th, “and preaching has been his life 
& He has writ anumber of hymns, 
Eder made a collection of his 
. “The . Light Is Break- 
' is as famous as a religious 
@& his “America” is as a Na- 
hem. He and Mr. Mason collected 
1 the firat book of children's songs 
ished in this country. It was called the 
mie Lyre.’ The air of * America“ 
ken from the German songbook, 
‘English critics claim it as an English 
~ it is the same as God Save the 
"She fational air of Great Britain. It 
national air of Germany, however, 
‘suppose. The Danes also claim that 

me, 1 them. 
Sth) visiting his youngest son, Mr. 
} a salesman with Morrisson, 
| o., the druggists. He lives at 
58 a suburb in Eagle wood. 


Ad 


Rest May Be Found. 
sal; James Whitcomb Riley says 
aid like to lie down in a new-made 
Pall the green turf over him so that he 
oF ume enjoy absolute quiet and repose. 
this is impractioabla he might achieve 
» Mame end by going to St. Louis. 


4 


Respects We Are Doiag wen. 


se : Secrétary Blaine is slight- 
og wut it is to be observed that his illness has 
i netating @fect upon the foreign policy o 
Muvetament. as Mr. Bayard’s had. 


e Result. 

ern 4 One good thing about the 

weGiAl celebration will be that it will afford 

0 ity to introduce George Washing- 

) ts to one another, They are 80 

m daun that they must feel like strangers. 
3 ‘ ; 

1, the Wicked “Literary. Feliers.” 

York World Dem.): Grover Cleveland is 

MY charged with having a literary bureau 
oa to his interests. Heaven help the aspir- 

4a e e who pins his faith to 
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7,000 people were assembled. 
resplendent with decorations. From the 
two tent poies ran rows of flags, and upon 


with four-score years, but as 


famous was 


was a ee at the Andover 
e Was only 23 years 


‘all, that 


AND INTRODUCES THE SPEAKERS. 


Fally 7,000 People Present and Great Eu- 


thusiasm Displayed — The Meeting 
Opened by Francis Waiker, aud H. I. 
Coburn Made Temporary Chairman— 
The Addresses of Mayor Cregier; Jadge 
Prendergast, and Sishop MocLaren— 
jat Enthusiasm Displayed. 
Any one who doubted the patriotism of 


the enthusiasm that would be exhibited on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the Na- 
tion’s birthday should have witnessed the 
stirring scenes on the Lake-Front, where the 
two Mammoth tents were pitched. 


At an early hour great crowds of people 


who were unabie to gain admittance to the 
halis turned their faces towards the Lake- 
Front, and the great hegira began. The 
Chicago Dragoons 


und the Chicago Light 
Horse Squadron had marched to the tent 
and were kept busy keeping the dense mass 


of people from demolishing it in their eager- 


ness to gain admittance. 
When the meeting was called to order fully 
The tent was 


the platform could be seen plauts and flow- 


ers. On one sideof the platform the eye 


rested upon a large portrait of the first Pres- 
ident of the “United States, and upon the 
other side could be seen a picture of the last 
President, Benjamin Harrison. Seated upon 
the platform were about fifty persons, in- 
cluding many prominent citizens of Chicago 
and other cities. Mayor Cregier, who was 
to have been Chairman of the meeting, was 
late in arriving, and H. L. Coburn was 
chosen temporarily in his place. 

As the orchestra, under the direction of 


overture of American airs a cry was raised 


| for flags, and as hundreds were thrown from 


the platform the vast audience rose as one 
man and awila scramble for the National 
embiem ensued. 

It took just tive minutes for the Chairman 
to restore order, when, with bowed heads, 
all joined with the chaplain, Bishop Mc- 
Laren, in an invocation to Almighty God for 
the continued pros ty of the Nation. 

The audience was then requested to join in 
singing Hail, Columbia,” but for some 
cause they failed to respond, and the or- 
chestra labored diligentiy through four 
verses, totaly oblivious of the fact that their 
efforts were not avcompanied by singing. 

At this point Mayor Cregier entered, and 
was introduced by the Chairman. 
received with round upon round of applaure, 
and made a short and eloquent address. 
Francis Walker, Becretary of the meeting, 
then read and letters from Minnea- 
polis, Springfield, and Pittsburgh, sending 
greetings and congratulations to Chicago, 
which were received with cheers and waving 


of flags. Telegrams from Carl Schurz of New 


York, Vice President Levi P. Morton, Sir 


John Macdonald, and others, teeming with 


patriotic sentiment, were also read and loud- 
ly cheered. 

“On the program,“ said Chairman Coburn, 
“is ‘The Star Spangled Banner.’ It 18 for 
your use, and you are expected to join in 


adopted son and daughter of America.” 

Sevég thousand people arose, and seven 
thousand voices, led by he Bohemian chorus 
and their orchestra, shouted forth me 
beautifui anthem. 


BISHOP McLAREN’S PRAYER. | 

Francis Walker. the Secretary, opened the 
meeting by saying: ‘I am instructed Dy the 
Centennial Committee to introduce the Hon. 
H. L. Coburn as the Chairman of this meet- 
ing. Mr. Coburn, you are Chairman.” 

_ Mr. Coburn took the chair and said: The 
rst thing in order 1s an overture of Ameri- 
naires by the orchestra.“ 

The orchéstra then responded with a num- 
ber of patriotic pi at the conclusion of 
which Mr. Coburn said: “Next in order is 
the inyovation of the divine blessing by the 
Crepe Bishop McLaren.” 

The Bishop prefaced the invocation in the 
tolle words: 6 

1 about to ask my fellow. eitizens who are 
béne this tented roof to unite with me in the 

ition of Almighty God and our fathers’ 

341 that you uncover and keep silent. 
Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be 

Thy name, Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done 

on earth as itis in Heaven; give us this day our 

Gaily Dread and forgive us our trespasses as we 

forgive those that trespass inst us, and lead 

us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 


tor Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 


glory forever and ever. Amen. 

Almighty God, who in the former time did lead 
our fathers forth by Thy grace, we humbly be- 
séech for us, Thy children, that we al- 
ways prove ourselves a people mindful of 
Thy favor and ad to do Thy will. 
Bless our land th honerable industry, 
sound language, and pure manners; defend our 
liberty, preserve our unity, save us from lawless- 
hess and violence, from discord and confusion, 
from pride and arrogancy, and every evil way. 
Give the Spirit of wisdom to those who may 
have contro! in * wy hy our Government, to 
the end that there may good government at 
home and peace with all the worl In the time 
of prosperity fill our hearts with thankfulness, 
and in the day of trouble suffer not our trust in 
i= to fail, all which we ask ior Jesus Christ's 
sake. 

O God, whose name is excellent in all the 
earth, who this day didst enable our forefa- 
thers to complete and perfect our National Gov- 
ernment by the inauguration of the first Presi- 
dent of these United States, Thy servant, George 
Washington; we bless and adcre Thy glorious 
majesty for all Thy lovmg kindness manifested 
towards this land and this people, and we hum- 
bly beseech Thee to continue Thy goodness to us. 
that the heritage which we have received may be 


to the generations to come, that all nations of 
the earth may know that Thou. O Lord, art our 
Savior ana mighty Judge, and our King forever. 
Grant this, we beseech Thee, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE ADDRESS OF MAYOR CREGIER. 


Introduced by Mr. Coburn He Makes «a 
Brief but Patriotic Speech. 


Hail, Columbia,” in which the audience 
was requested to join. The orchestra started 
off with a vast amount of patriotism but the 
‘wrong tune. The orchestra played with un- 
wavering fidelity six verses and did not seem 
to be at all aware of the absence of vocal ef- 
fort. When the orchestra had finished Mr. 
Coburn said: ‘In the order of exercises are 
some introductory remarks by the President. 
I stand before you as the substitute for the 
gentieman who was expected to preside at 
this meeting ana address you at this moment. 
The gentleman who was expected to preside 
has arrived, and I now have the pleasure of 
introducing to you his Honor, Mayor Cregier 
ot Chicago.” 

Mayor Cregier was greeted with a round of 
appiause as he took the platform. He sax: 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FELIOW-OCITIZENS: To 
say that lam deeply impressed with this as- 
sembiy will not convey to you my feelings. To 


be here today, tnis beautiful spring day, to com- 
memorate and in some measure to celebrate the 


1 Nation's birthday is a privilege for which I feel 
‘profoundly gratefu 


and if I bespeak the feeling 
and sentiment of this audience I know I may 
say the same for mem. This extraordinary oc- 
éasion—think of it, Mr. Chairman, fellow citi- 
gens! It is safe to say that not a soul in this 
audience, and perhaps in our peerless 
city, will ever live to en the 
recurrence of this great event. hen J. 
sir, humble as I am, look down the vista, and, 
aided in my vision by the records of history, find 
that from our hete neous people of 100 years 
ago this matchless vernment has resulted, I 
tell you, gentiemen, 1 tell you. fellow-citizens, 
have no words to express my profound 
ratitude. That has been done by the eminent 
Neuss in his prayer, and I most heartily join him, 
and I join this concourse ot American citizens in 
thanking Almighty God that we are privileged to 
enjoy the great blessings of liberty and equality 
before the law in this mighty country of ours, in 
this peerless city of ours. I Hear, hear.“ 
Fellow. eltisens, do not let us forget to thank 
the Almighty for baving produced that band ot 
patriots who by their zeal established a govern- 
ment that, geometricaily speaking, appears te 
me like an inverted pyramid With its apex down, 
spreading and enia t until we have reached 
almost the summit of perfectness in our country. 
God grant that this Government may go onward 


; [have broken in rough the cour- 
tesy of the Chairman and through your kindness 
to say these few words, interrupting the regular 
proceed and there are other speakers who 
can entertain you far better than I can, but, how- 
— 4 much more they — AN so, however much 
m eloquent they may than L I tell you 
there is wot a mn in this audience, 

within the realm of tnis free Republic, that has a 
greater degree of love for its principles then I, 
and so long as I live I shull do so. And you young 
people of the rising generation, of whom I see 
thousands 


before me, let me urge you to endeavor 
wee 


Adolph Roseabecker, commenced playing an. 


He was 


singing these songs that ure calculated to 
stir the hearts and blood of every native and 


> visible. 


preserved in our time and translated unimpaired . 


The next thing in order was the singing of 


Judge Richard ndergast of the County 
Court Makes an Address. 
The audience then sang “ Hail, Columbia,” 
and Secretary Walker read the congratula- 
tory fons ge rng ome There was ere sing- 
i Judge Prendergast was introduced 
oy tne Chairmen, He said: any: 
de and to celeb the 
the wisdom of our fathe 


ion of a nation for the guid- 
ance and control of its members. It was the last 
act in the great chain of events that resulted in 
the eternai union of li and law—in the es- 
tablishment of a system of 
for its corner-stont the recognition of the people 
as the sole depasitariés of power. 

Our Government is not the child of chance. An 
orderly procession of causes, operating from the 
discovery of the continent until the present hour, 
have made the 474 not only the instru- 
ment the fathers left it but tle ever-broadening 
charter of a people’s imperial power. 

On the southéra half of the continent the am- 
bition of the conqderors was to seizé the wealth 
the natives had amassed, and the blighting et- 
fects of that course are felt in those latitudes 
even to this time. : 

Different purposes animated those who con- 
ean > the wlldgrness of the north—and with 
them industry and virtue were the sources of ma- 
terial progress—and built up colonies capable, 
though few in number and scantily supplied with 
the materials of Warfare, to repel the assaultssof 
the savage on the one hand and on the other to 
overcome the strength and the armies of Ureat 
Britain. . 

The centuries before the Revolution were given, 
in the providence of God, to the formation of a 


to 
the written exp 


manifested in but their fathers 
had fied from tyranny,, and they them- 
selves were sought to be made the victims of its 
exactions. The light that ia Europe began to 
beat upon the ancient claims of 3 spread 
to America, and the colonists became giligent in- 
quirers into the nature of goverument' its origin, 
functions, and its end, and from their experience, 
their studies, and their needs they evolved this 
principle: That government is the means for 
the preservation of order among great bodies of 
men, and of resisting external and internal vio- 
lence. They believed that ali the powers of gov- 
ernment were of right derived from the — — 
and from them alone, and they rightly judge 
that this doctrine, so well approved by their own 
reason, was the decree of Heaven itself. The 
contest between the monarchical principle and 
the popular principle was inevitabie. The 
rights of kingship, if not upon the decline, had 
reached their highest point. The rights of man- 
hood had been gathering force for ages. and had 
eutered upon their upward movement. The con- 
test between thése forces, though fated to be 
waged in America, was a struggle most mo- 
mentous in its eonsequences to the human race 
and tor ali time. To establish the right of self 
government upon this continent would be to set 
the beacon of liberty so high that its light would 
penetrate the farthest domains of arbitrary 
power. Monopoly of government reigned every- 
where, and it was fortunate for human rights 
that the vanguard of liberty consisted of men so 
fitted to be her champions as were the fathers of 
our Republic Their struggle may rightiy be re- 
arded as the instrument in the hands of Provi- 
Sense to establish the new evangel. They were 
the children of a high destiny without, perhaps, 
comprehending the full measure of their dignity 
ana importance as factors in human history. 
The work they set themselves to do grew 
beyond their highest expectations, but they 
grew equal to all its needs. Perhaps 
they thought but of resistance to taxa- 
tion Without representation, and as time went on 
it may be they grew to desire the independence of 
the several colonies: but the wer that they re- 
1 tem was one the effects of w ich, though man- 
ifested in special instances, had general opera- 
non. Resistance to be effective had to be resist- 
ance of united colonies. The words Join or die” 
became a watchword of liberty. Resistance was 


istant 1 


impossible without unity, and unity made resist- 


ance successful. 

Great Britain attacked Massachusetts when 
she shed the bloed of the patriots of Lexington, 
but that blow 11 such fires of patriotic anger 
throughout all the colonies as fused them into 
one people. Lekington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill are the sacred precincts from which a nation 
came to life. Throughout the Revolutionary 
struggle American arms were giorified by the 
cause they were used to vinaicate. War, always 
dreadful, sufferings unsurpassed in severity were 
sanctified, because they were the means used by 
God to promote His great designs, Out ot that 
struggle came the Declaration of Independence, a 
harbinger of victory, that epic of man’s redemp- 
tion from political thralldom, whose effects have 
not ceased to thrill the nations yet. 

hen at last the united colonies were received 
into the family of independent nations as an 
equal new difficulties arose, new dangers threat 
ened. The revolution against concentrated pow- 
er had a tehdenty to recommend forms of gov- 
ernment filled with elements of disintegration, 
and the Articles of Confederetion adopted under 
the infiuence of revulsion from centralized au- 
thority soon demonstrated that, even though 
free, man was still human, and that order could 
not prevail without the existence of organized 
authority. 

Prior to the Revolution there was no Visible 
bond of connection between the colonies sanc- 
tioned by law. They were communities distant 
from each other. Their foundations had been 
somewhat dissimilar, and in the development of 
each there had grown up interests, sentiments, 
laws peculiar to itself. The common belief was 
that on the accomplishment of the Revolution 
each colony became sovereign and independent of 
all other powers and communities, is view 
took but small account of the part that necessity 
has in the formation of States; of that necessity 
which is the result of all of the conditions that 
exist at a given time and place, and whose 

wer is as imperative as it is oftentimes in- 
It soon became apparent that the. plan 
of a league of independent States was insuf- 
ficient both for the preservation of internal 

eace between the colonies themselves and for 
he gee of asserting the power of the Amer- 
ican ople = the theatre of international 
affairs. ‘ne statesmen of the time and the 
people divided on these questions. Some of the 
most fervent patriots of the Revolution opposed 
the adoption of the present Constitution. Patrick 
Henry, who will live forever in the annals of 
2 eloquence, was among the number who 
elieved they saw in the new Constitution the 
rave of libertv. But Washington, Jefferson, 
amilton, Adams, and Madison proved them- 
selves to be as ripe in statesmanship as they had 
been patriotic in the days that tried their souls. 

For months and yeurs the burning question 
was, What form shall the Government of the 
country take? What shall be the measure of 
the authorit at must be vested in a general 
government hat portion of the sovereign 
powers of the States shail they part witt. for the 
common weal? Aud, as the result of all, there 
was formed that instrument, bold, yet conserva- 
tive, an innovation, yet replete with the elements 
of conservative strength, the Constitution of the 
United States. 

This instrument was the solemn act of the whole 

eople of the United States, not a compact or a 
eague entered into by sovereigns and from which 
as interest or Whim dictated each was at liberty 
to withdraw. It is the definition by the people 
of the boundaries of their agents’ power; 
it 18 the organic law on which the National Gov- 


on the part of the whole people to each State 
and community that the substance of republican 
government shall exist in every State forever; it 
is the pledge of the Nation that self-government 
shall prevail in all grades of governmental being; 
it is based upoh universal manhood suffrage, and 
to judge it arightitisto be construed together 
with those great occurrences that were practioal- 
ly contemporaneous with it and from which it 
emerged. The spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with all its sublime truths, is as truly 
u part of the Constitution as any word written in 
its text. | 

And we celebrate today not merely the com- 
plete formation of government, as provided for 
in the Constitution, but beyond this we celebrate 
the consummation of that great movement 
which transformed dependent colonies into an 
independent Nation, @ movement which found 
the individual dependent upon acts of Parlia- 
ment and royal decrees, in the formation of 
which he took no part, and left the indiviaual the 
unit of sovereignty and the people the source of 
all power. 

And what p heritage is American liberty. 
Under its benign spirit education has ceased to 
be the r of the few and has become the 
heritage and the birthright of all. The spirit of 
Thomas Jefferson, breathing. the purest of de- 
mocracy, most generous in its recognition of the 
rights of all men. permeates all our institutions, 
The first amendment to our Constitution is a 
guarantee of absolute and perpetual religious 
equality before the law. The fairest countries 
of the worid had been from time to time 
and even for ages plunged into strife and 
fratricidal war, because, failimg td understand 
that the consdience of man is beyond the domain 
of human control, man sought to usurp a power 
over his brother which even divine authority has 
never exercigsed—the power to interfere with 
man's free will. the most exalted faculty the Ore- 
ator has bestowed upon His children. 

The colonists themseives had not been free 
from acrimonjous contests upon this question; 
but, blessed be the Giver of all good, to whose 
love we oweſthis boon, that question is at rest 
with us forever. , 

According to the spirit of our laws every man 
is free to pursue happiness—to seek his own wel- 
fare in such Way as his own gudement approves. 

In other lands labor is not honorable; with us 
in all its varidd forms it is the only source of 
honor. The Hand, the heart, and the inteliect 
accomplishing some rightful purpose afe the best 
titles to esteem and favor. Elsewhere man is 
doomed to labor as a Curse; With us he seeks it 
as a blessmg. Upon this continent labor first 
breathed the breath of life, first came to its high 
estate, and with uplifted eye looked upon the 
earth, ana sea, and sky, its dominion, and felt 
that it too was fit for empire. 

True, slavery, that remnant of the ancient 
curse that had existed ſu so many lands and in 
so many forms, had unfortunately struck its 
roots deep in the social, industrial, and political 
conditions of our country. While desiring its ex- 
tirpation the fathers were compelled—accept 
immediate non-intefference as @ lesser evil—to 
leave ite am and extinction to future 
times. For this they should not be condemned. 
The circumstances confron them forbade 
any Other coufse. But who shall declare that 


their act was even an error? The subject of 


vernment that has. 


people strong in their reliance upon Him. The 
coldnists not only beheld the evils of tyranny. 


‘ance would be evoked 


ernment rests, and at the same time it is a pledge 


rmine 
Perhaps 
question arose and was settled with slavery as 
tae provocation for difference of opinion. 
othér questions and other times the peo- 
ple of the country into hostile forces, who may 
picturé what the result 1 be? 

We are so accustomed to universal suffrage 
that it is searce conceivable that civilized gov- 
ernments at any time sought the true sources of 
their power anywhere but in the consent of the 

ve And yet in the United States for the 
first time universal manhood suffrage was made 
the foundation of government and the arbiter of 
every public question. Gro’ * of this idea 
was the pro tion place of a man’s 
birth was of no consequence in determining his 
right to vote. Tus Republic sent its invitation 
to all lands that the oppressed might come; that 
they would be welcome, not only to take part 
with tis in the ordinary affairs of lite, but that 
upon every individual who came with heart loyal 
to the principlés of the Republic she would 
place the crown of citizenship. Native and for- 
eign born, do we realize the dignity that is ou 
we who are the ministers in © temple o 

the law—more than this, we who are the 
creators of law itself? From time to time a half 
panic has possessed the faint-hearted, and u timid 
ory has been raised to restrict immigration. Our 
Nation is an empire of emigrants. Columbus 
and the missionaries, the Puritans and the cav- 
alſers, Lord Baltimore and William Penn, Jack- 
son and Phil Sheridan—all were emigrants. The 
Republic was not founded by natives, and the 
Republic was not founded for natives. The Re- 
public was founded for man, for every man who 
was born upon this continent, or who would 
come to these shores willing to assume and to 
discharge the duties of ee As heroic 
deeds as glorified our country’s history were 
achieved by the foreign born. Nor in civil life 
are they less in loyalty and worth than those so 
fortupate as to be born here. The highest boast 
of our revolutionary fathers was that the light 


‘of liberty was to shine so brightly-that its influ- 


ence was to be felt in all lands, so that the 3 
laden ot all climes might be attracted by its 
beauty and dome to share in its beneficence. . 

Let us still be friendly to the millions who 
have come. Let us tender great welcome to the 
millions whe are coming, Who are coming even 
now, With sturdy frames and honest hearts, to 
cast their lot with ours. Let the only condition 
be that they will do their duty by the Republic 
even as we bre bound to do ourselves. 

Do they need education? Let us not give them 
effusive platitudes. The best way to transform 
the foreigner into an American is for every citi- 
zen to put Conscience into all his public duties. 
Let us teac by the great force of example. How 
can he who was born a subject perhaps of arbi- 
trary Fon be tractable under author ¥ whore, 
‘misinformed, he perhaps dreamt of wunre- 
strained fteedom, when he beholds the 

rize of Citizenship lightly esteemed and 
ts duties even r by those who 
should excel, and when he sees the aot- 
ual government of affairs all too often in tne 
hands of the unworthy? Do we all appreciate 
our power? More still, do we ali realize the re- 
sponsibilities arising from our power’ Do we 
discharge the duties that are ins parable from 
our rights? The right of self-government was 
worth a war and the price of liberty—the suffer- 
ings of those who struggled and the lives of those 
who died—was not too great What does duty to 
the Republi demand of us? Not life, not liber- 
ty, not property, not sufferings, not privations; 
but, in hesse our peaceful days, simply that we 
watch, and guard, and rightly use treasure 
so hardly won, so wisely preserved, and so hap- 
pily transmitted to us by the fathers, the full 
ruition of whose courage and wisdom We cele- 
brate today, 

The ballot is the freeman’s arm. Before its 
force every wrong must fall; but if we permit its 
abuse its power can be used with deadly effect 
against us and against posterity. Ordinary 
crimes against the elective franchise violate the 
integrity of the ballot, it is true, but there is a 
more insididus way by which its vigor is 3 
its essence poisoned, its power destroyed. hat 
is by bribery of public servants, by the iilicit in- 
terference at the sources of law, and in all de- 
partments where the law is administered. The 
coarse forms of offense attach to the externals. 
These are easily seen, quickly discovered, and 
susceptible of prompt punishment. But the sin- 
ister corruptionist sends his agents where the 
people's servants are placed to do the people's 
will and plays foul with delegated power. These 
are the arch enemies of liberty, whose misdeeds 
make or tend to make self-government a by-word 
and a thing of scorn. The great and the good of 
other times took part in publie, affairs. They 
were politicians. 

But with them place was a postofduty. So 
should it be with us. What nodbler task than to 
be the guardians of the Republic, even though it 
be in the obscure post of sentinel? In our times 
no sacrifice of material interests is involved in 
the performance of our duty. But it cannot be 
performed merely by voting the day ot election 
and abstaining the remainder of the year from all 
public affairs. How true it is that eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty. Let us revive the 
good old New England town meetings so far as 
our conditions will permit, and they do permit a 
revival of the spirit of those town meetings. Let 
our elections be contests between principles and 
on oceasions between men, and not a blind con- 


test of partisan cohorts. Let good citizens re- 


gard it as an honor to have served upon a jury~ 


to have been the dispensers of justice. Acareful . 


prompt, cheerful, and honorable discharge o, 
public. duties should exalt a man in the opinion 
of his neighbors. Public opinion is the general 
conscience finding voice. Let us all join in 
creating it, Let its power be such that the 
briber, the gift-giver, the violator of the ballot, 
the wrongdeer of every kind shall be broken and 
bowed and sent his way inshame. What resist- 
y an attempt on the part 
of a Legislature to deprive us of the right to take 
part in any one or all of the duties of citizenship! 
Aad yet that which we would fight to prevent we 
too often do ourselves. 

Every generation has its own duty to perform; 
its own legacy to leave to posterity. May I sub- 
mit that our duty is at least to truusmit unim- 

aired to those who shall succeed us the price- 

ess blessings of civil liberty? Shall it be said by 

the histonan that our strength proved our weak- 
ness; that because there was no external foe we 
gave no heed to the corroding influen that 
were at work upon the pillars of the State? 
The fathers struggled with monopoly and 
overcame its power, Are we unable to cope 
with it when it assumes another form and 
has somewhat different .@esigns? The 
tyrant of those days denied the equal protection 
of the laws—denied the right.to take part in the 
making of the laws. We have to deal with agen- 
cies that would leave the form of seif-government 
to us, but at the same time use their powers for. 
undue and selfish advancement. Those who at 
the foundation of the Government foretold dan- 
ger based their prophecies upon the history of 
other nations. They said that wealth would in- 
crease mightily, and when it did that corruption 
would prevail, and that the people would lose the 
zest for liberty. 

Let it be our task to prove that a nation may 
be wealthy. yet its public functions not corrupt, 
its people not forgetful of their duties. Let us 
remember that the Republic was founded not for 
the purpose of amassing wealth but for the pur- 
pose of elevating manbood and making liberty 
something more than a name, making freedom a 
great reality to all men. 

No man has the right to be a private citizen in 
the sense that he takes no interest or but slight 
interest in public affairs, This Nation and all its 

owers—general, Stare, and local—constitute our 

ousehold. Let it be our earnest study and our 
continuing labor to see that its affairs are well 
ordered, and that our voice shail give the orders. 

After all, the highest work of man is not to be- 


come so that he may have no cate for the mor-. 


row. Providence has deigned to give to us power 
that can be the means of bettering the conditions 
of the millions of the human race here and else- 
where. Let us begin at home, and as we help to 
brighten the outlook for those Who toil, whose 
bone and sinew and muscle is the staff by whith 
the banner of our country is sustained and from 
which it ffoats, there will go out from our bord- 
ers such moral energies as will break the bonds 
of privilege every where, such lessons of practical 
brotherhood that the lot of the unnumbered poor 
will be bettered, and such reverence for the nat- 
ure which God has given to man that Government 
by the law and by the conscience and for the wel- 
fare of man Will prevail in all lands and in all 
times; such great conceptions Of right and duty 
that the whole race will be elevated to higher 
levels of existence than earth has witnessed yet. 

The genius of the day will be mya pologist for 
offering some verses that the hour inspires, 
Name them, if you will. a Centennial Hymn”: 

CENTENNIAL HYMN, 
“ Great spirit, through the universe, 
Through myriad form Thy powers prociaim; 
What race, as ours, is bound by love 
To praise and magnify Thy name? 


Thy word bade both the oceans part 

And raised this continent on high; 
Thou fill’dst it from unmeasured stores 

And biessed it with great destiny. 


“ And lo! when ume was all fulfilled 
_ Thy wondrous purpose to declare, 
Thou gavest to man another world 
That he might found free empire there. 


“ Thou taught him once again Thy truth, 
That foroe is evil, love divine 
And rule alone is just that flows 
Below, yet parallel, with Thine, 


“ Thou chastenest him; but, purified 
By deep communion—yea, With Thee 
He learned and builded on shis rock, 
Thy word—‘the mind of man is free.“ 


“Thy counsels guided while were wrought 
The Nation and the Nation's laws; 
We thank Thee, biess Thee, bow in praise— 
Thou art, O God, the Sovereign Cause.” 

My friends, let us be animated by the princi- 
pies of the sages and the. heroes whose work we 
commemorate; let us hope that the breath of a 
newer hfe will stir the breasts of men, that the 
horizon of human sympathy Will broaden so as 
to embrace them all, and that the constitution 
will be to those afar and to those who abide be- 
neath its fostering care indeed the temple in 
which the fathers of the Republic enshrined 
Liberty so that her spirit would abide among the 
sons of men forever. 


THE MISSION OF THE NEW WORLD. 


Bishop Spalding Tells What Our Future 


| Should Be. 

Chairman Cregier next announced Bishop 
Spaiding of Peoria, who addressed the as- 
sembly as follows: 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW-CITIZENS: A 


periment, 
of patchwork, of different enactments, probabiy 


7 
* 


te 


i 
steam and electricity was about to 
world. 


enlightenurent, the century of the diffusion of 


knowledge and of the growth and asse 
of the rinciple of liberty. 
ancestors brought with them to America the 
greatest political principle t has ever been 


ed to the government of 


an 
stimulating to 
every kind of human energy. Thus, my dear 


friends, we pérceive at a glance that God's provi- 
dence in every way — 
wherein men might labor with a hope of bring- 
ing forth the best fruits. Yet after all has been 
said of the circumstances of the age, 
character of the early colonists, of the political 
and religious principles by which they were 
animate of the climate and soil, 
yet must we say that a great 
of achievements still remain for which 
the people alone must be given credit, 
Why has this country become the most attract- 
ive on the whole earth? Why is it that from 
every part of the world men turn their taces to- 
Wards us and seek here higher biess than 
they have hope of finding elsewhere! e offer 
them better opportunities, we offer them facili- 
ties for leading a brighter and higher and nobler 
and richer life than can be found anywhere 
else on the earth. [Loud applause.] Why 
to the north of us in Can 

there not been the same development! 
Why to the south of us in Mexico and in the 161 
ands? Why nowhere in the New World has there 
been a development which can be compared with 
ours’ They have got climate in some respects 
superior to ours; they also were colonized b 
Europeans; and yet we have so far outstrippe 
them that we alone are Americans; we are 
America. (Tremendous cheers. } 

The great achievement of the American people 
is the establishment of a Federal Government 
on republican and democratic principles, an 
achievement which gives us a place and a part 
in human history, for there is nothing else like it. 
We have here a country almost as vast as the 
whole of Europe. Yet this country by the power 
of its Federal Government makes headway, 
keeps on its specific course without a standing 
army, Without any obstructions, simply by the 
intelligence and the good sense of the people. 
All the rest of the civilized world support stand- 
ing armies. The life of the people is drained to 
support them and they stand there as enemies 
facing one another. y dear friends, this 
would have been our fate; we here would 
have formed a multitude of nations, and these 


nations would hava.come into conflict with one 


another, and as arésult they would have created 
standing armies, would have brought aristocra- 
cies and privilege and all those forces that are 
inimical to the people and to democratic rule. 
It was because our ancestors created a Federal 
Government, leaving the States independent, 
creating a higher unity in the Nation; it was be- 
cause of this that our immense prosperity, our 
immense increase in numbers, and wealth, and 
power have come to us. 


WHAT WE CELEBRATE. 

We celebrate today the inaguration of George 
Washington as President, and any other man 
sinks into utter insignificance in the presence of 
this day. We celebrate here the putting into 
action the Constitution of the United States, the 
organization of our Federal Government. 
George Washimeton had some share in creating 
this Constitution, but only a minor share. 
When this Constitution was framed there 
was not a statesman in all Europe, 
probably there was not a statesman in 
all America, who believed that nt would work. 
The attempt was sneered at as visionary. The 
men who satin the convention in Philadelphia 
accepted compromise after compromise, and 
finally agreed upon the Constitution because 
they were ashamed to go home without having 
done something. These men did not believe 
in the stability of their work, not one 
of them, It was from the menace of anarchy, 
from the menace of utter lawlessness, from the 


inability to pay the debts of the old Congress, 
from a thousand evils that were pressing 


upon 
them that they were driven to adopt some ex- 
and this experiment, made up 


against every one of which there Was a majority 


‘in the convention, This experiment of govern- 


ment was launched upon the world and it has 
worked as though God himself had given it to us. 
[Loud applause.} It has worked to the utter 
confusion of all wise statesmanship. It has 
worked so that in the bundred years it has made 


us the most organized, the most united, the most 


iy people on the whole earth. |Ap- 
plause. 

A man in the audience—And it was inspiration! 
| Laughter. * 

We lead the nations in the perfect liberty we 
aocord to all; we lead all nations in our loyalty 
to all kinds of true progress; we lead all na- 
tions in the desire to benefit every man and 
woman, to do good to every man and woman. 
[Applause.] Instead of breaking up into a mul- 
titude of minor States, we are one people. Slav- 
ery, as Judge Prendergast has said, was touched 
upon in that convention, and its settlement there 
would have dissolved that convention. As 
Madison said, the contest of slavery was inevi- 
table; it was not to be between the small States 
and the great States, but between the slave-hoid- 
ing States and the free States. That con- 
test came, and the American. people rose in 
such might, with such fervor of determination, 
that they crushed out the attempt to sever the 
bonds of the Union. [Applause.] They made 
the bare thought of disunion forever ridiculous. 
God knows that we must all be buried and our 
children be buried before any man who is not a 
maniac will dream of disuniting this country 
again. |Applause.] We have therefore cement- 
ed cur Union; we have become a Nation with a 

ood will; we have forgotten the oceans of 

lood, we have forgotten the hate, we have for- 
gotten the bitterness. I myself from a slave- 
holding State am a brother of every Northern 
man, and ali the men of the South feel that it 
was God's mercy that kept them from winning. 
1 cheers and cries of Hip. hip, hurrah.“ 
t was God's providence for the 
human race that kept them from victory. [Re- 
newed cheers.) We have such a power on this 
continent that no Nation will dare to in 
terfere with us. In South America, in 
Central America, in North Ameria no na- 
tion will attempt to interfere with us. There- 
fore we need no army. Therefore war here is 
out of the question. uro will not attack us, 
for Europe is too disunited; the E iropean States 
are too mush in dread of one ano’ too much 
threatened by the awful power of -u. In all 
America who can narm us? We are le., to grow 
and prosper. War has been the great curse of 
the humaa race; war the 
bane of nations and of 
tion. More and more is the 
ing that war is barbarous, is criminal. 
shall we do? Why, certainly, the American peo- 
ple are not foolish enough to think they have no 
problem yet to solve. Ina hundred years from 
today there will certainly be 500,000,000 people in 
the present territory of the United States. But 
we are not aiming at that. If we were hogs we 
might count them the millions. 
[Loud laughter. | We are not aim- 
ing to become the wealthiest 
tion on earth: we are bound to become 
the wealthiest nation. Our wealth will make 
all former riches look like poverty. We are not 
aiming to give all men as much personal liberty 
as order will permit. Already we have done 
this. We must keep up this liberty. What is 
our aim to be? hy, it is to lift up the 
people, to make nobler men and women, wiser 
men, more enlightened, more moral, braver, and 
truer. We want the highest race here, not the 
most populous, not tne richest, but we want the 
highest race. What do we do with our ant 
mals? We seek for the best breed of ani- 
mals; and shall we not have in this count 
the best breed of men? Uproarious cheers. 
We want the best blood of the earth, We come 
from the flower of the Aryan race, and we come 
from the best brood of them, from the peasant 
and farming populations; not from the scrofu- 
lous aristocrats and kings of earth. (Cheers.] 
We want Americans to be a higher race of men 
than have ever existed, 

th * A SUPERIOR PEOPLE. 

Fill tell you, my friends, I myself believe 
that the people of the United States today are 
the most superior people on earth. [Applause. 
I would not boast atall. I would not say aw 
poastfully about this, but I have traveled in vari- 
ous countries, and I am old enough to observe, and 
Iam convinced there is so nation on God's 
earth that can bring forward the same number 
of men and womenof the high average that we 
can here in the United States. |Applause.] 
Again, no other people in the world are so eager 
to make headway, to learn, to make new inven- 
tions. We do not want to conguer any 
nation. The idea of conquest was an old bar- 
barous idea. We could conquer Canada, could 


not we? [Lausuter.] God knows we could take 


all America, but we don't want to do it. The 
American people do not want to do it. 9 
have ou wn that barbarous era. What will 
we do? fe will help Canada, and Mexico, and 
Cuba. belteve the American people 
look upon these countries as countries in 
which they are interested: The want 
to do them good. Il. was own in 
Cubs afew weeks ago. 1 found the poppe there 
all looking to the United States. They say, 
„Would to God we did beiong to you!” 


In Mexico where I was I found the intel! 1 


peopie there delighted what the railroads had 
deen built, that our machinery Was coming to 
Mexico. that our enterprising men were going 

the mines and to establish fac- 
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pared for us a field . 
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number 


low and sensual appetites o 


their weait 


uture of the 


driven far = 


on it for four days and men didn’t eat it all, 


parties $ the tariff and the 

trade, and they both lie about it. (La : 

whlch party wink "Photo Ws bound 10. glow af 
ns. s bound to * 

new party. It may de slow, for thess ‘on * 

tions are. — 4 the Republican and 

Democratic, but one of them is 

to go — and we are go 

more identify politics with morality. 

know that righteousn 

28 ven Age b 

esty, of thrift, of 

sincé we are to create a sta 

to all men, we are ing to 

more and more politics with 

ity, because we are 

look more and more to men rather th 

We are going to look less at our 

crops. and our hogs, 

our men, and we are 

and more that mot only 


— 2 private persuasion, not 


teaching of the churches, but the 


power of litical influence 
5 po uence must also be 


to bear upon public morali 
In fact, one great question that is going to 8 
forced into polities—-we can sneér at it now, but 
it is gone to come—is the question of prohibi- 
tion. [Loud applause,] Mark my words, 
saloon in. America has ome a pub- 
lic nuisance. The liquor traffic by med- 
dling with politics and corrupting = 
has become a mennce and a anger. 
Those who think and those who love America, 
and those ‘who love liberty,are going to bring this 
moral question into politics more and more: also 
this question of bnbery—this question of lobby- 
ing, question of getti measures th 
State and National Legislatures b corrupt 
means. They are going to be taken hold of, 

Our press, which has done so much to enlighten 
our people, which represents so much that is 
goes in our civilization, must also be reformed. 

t must cease to pander to such an extent to the 
men. [Applause] 
f an animal enough. You 
don’t want er to his pruriency. 
¥ou don’t want to pander to 
beast that is in him, Do not publish filth. Re- 
spect the ple; respect the mothers and 
daughters and the sweet innocence of children. 
LAppionse.) Publish that which will enlighten 
and stimulate noble aims, but leave out what is 
fit for brothels only. [Tremendous cheers. 
Our rich men, and they are numerous, and their 
wealth is great, must do their duty or 
perish, I tell you in America we will not toler- 
ate vast wealth in the hands of men who do noth- 
ing for the people. [Applause] Rich mea must 
establish universities, must create museums of 
art, and they must beautify our cities, and make 
an instrument for the general 

They will then become our! rs und 

taose to whom we will point with . 
Also comes before us the question, pro the 
most important, that of education, The State 
must maintain education. It is not possible to 
educate the whole mass of the people except 
with the help of the State. We must more and 
more discuss this question of education in an 
impartial mood. We must look atitcalmly. It 
is not a question for fanaticism.’ It is not 
a question for religious bigotry. It is a 
question to be looked at with philosophic mind. 
And that man is an enemy ot the people, is not 
an American, is an apostate, who would view it 
otherwise, But, for God's sake, study the dest 
methods of education; study all the philosophy 
of education. Let us get a rigut and not a false 
education. Let us more and more see that 
conscience. 18 educated, that the nature is 
educated; that the whole is educated. To 
be sharp of wit, to have a keen mind, is not to be 
educated. The maa must bea full grown indi- 
vidual, in mind, in heart, in conscience, in imagi- 
nation. We must seek to educate our people to 
love higher pleasurés, to take life a little more 
at ease; not to work themselves out. 
We must teach our people to love edu- 
cation. The mass of the people seem afraid of 
high education and are talking st high 
schools, colleges, and universities. My brethren, 


My God! man is 


it is stupid talk; it is unworthy of Americans. 


We want all men as far as possible to have the 
best and the highest training. Look at those 
men whoframed the Constitution! There were 
fifty-five of them, and twenty-nine of the 
fifty-five were university and college men. 
I tell you we want it as an honor, as a source of 
wisdom; we want these men as models of think- 
ing, of style, and of action. Let us then in God's 
name provide the highest education for those 
who are willing to take it. I myself am 
convinced that the National Govern- 
ment ought to establish in Was 
National university, the greatest, the most 
richly endowed, the most thoroughly equipped 
on earth. We ought to have it. [Applause] It 
would be a godsend for Congressmen and - 
43 to be near such men. [Uproarious laugh- 
er. 
Although we have inaugurated the era of peace 
through the intelligence of the ple, yet there 
are many problems before us. greatest of 
all problems is the rising up here of multitudes, 
of hundreds of millions the 
enlightened, the most moral, 
religious, the most helpful men 
women that exist on God's earth, Let 
there be a new humanity, and let science lead 
charity by the hand. Here in the New World let 


‘each man work for all and all work for each, and 


then ina hundred years hence man will think 
less of his material achievements and more of 
his moral, religious, and intellectual conquests. 

The audience then joined heartily in sing- 
ing America, and the singing was foliowed 
by the benediction. ; 


AN UNPRECEDENTED RACE. 


It Was Between Two Sailing Ships and Was 
Won by the American by a Neck. 

New. Yorx, April 29.—Two old seadogs 
were celebrating New Year’s Day in a com- 
fortable little grogshopin the Plaza Mayor, 
the principal square in Manila. One of 
them, Capt. Stuart, a Scotchman, was com- 
mander of the John McLeod; tne other, 
Capt. Sewell, an American, commanded tne 
Paul Revere. Both vessels were full-rigged 
ships, nearly the same size, and both were 
noted for their sailing qualities. The two 
Captains were proud of their ships, and each 
claimed that his was the better. The con- 
troversy, at first friendly, became heated. 
Finally Capt. Sewell brought his fist down 
on the table and shouted: “Ill race you to 


New York for anything you want to bet. We 


can sail from here the same day, and we are 
bots, pour for the same port. What do you 


Done.“ said the Scotchman. 
5 1 Let it be for the best dinner money can 
uy. ! 
Two days later botn vessels had their car- 
aboard, weighed anchor, and set sail 
or this country. For along tame they could 
see each other through their glasses, but 
when they reached Cape Horn they were 
Their destination was 
never forgotten, and all the canvas their 
sbips could carry was crowded on. The hori- 
zon was constantly scanned for a sight ot the 
rival ship, but for more than a month with- 


when southeast of Hatteras, 

each other. They were al- 
most abreast and about fifteen miles 
a In this posiuon they continued 
until nightfall. Aften dark a furious gaie 
came up, drivmg them several miles out of 
their course. Sail was shortened as little as 
was consistent with safety, however. For 
four days the e continued, during which 
time neither ship could gain an advantage. 
At last the weather moderated, but the ves- 
sels had lost sight of each other. No time 
was lost, and both made for the winning 
post, then only a few hundred miles away. 
Down * er — they at — 
when day broke yesterday morning ey 
were in sight of Sandy Hook. When Capt. 
Sewell 2. out his glasses and leveied them 
to windward he peiled: By Jehosaphat, 
there's the McLeod, and we're not à foot 


ahead of her.“ 
This was the literal truth. The two ves 


‘sels were “neck and neck” after a race of 


108 days. Capt. Stuart saw the Revere 
about the same time and both ships crowded 
on every inch of canvas they could carry. 
Over the bar they came, up through the 
lower bay, neither having the slightest ad- 
vantage. Just before they reached the Nar- 
rows the Revere got a slas of wind which 
the McLeod missed. It was not much but it 
carried her ahead and she dro anchor at 
quarantine at 7:10 a. m. yell whica 


| went up from the throats of her crew awoke 


all hands on shore, who came out just in 
time to see the McLeod let go her anchor ten 
minutes later. Thus was won the t 
and closest race on record. ö 


Sealskin Secques Should Be Cheap. 

We have remarkable reports this year from the 
seal fisheries of Newfoundland. The season for 
catching seals there runs through the months of 
March, April, and May, and the catch of the last 
two.months is reported to be unprecedented. 
One vessel entered the Harbor of St. Johns with 

that had becn captured with- 
in 32,000, another 

ost as many. Judg- 
delivered, it is esti- 

r over 


taken on 
of the island 
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and A. d. Lane— The Decurations Elab- 


orate and the Singing a Great At- 


traction—Invoecation by the Rev. Clin- 
ton Locke of Grace Church. 


fron 

“Let Washington's t name 
8 the worid with an 
w n patriotic tervor from 
and child alike. The spirit of e 
was felt by all. Every heart beat with pride 
for and love of the great country and its 
Father. The tent was.crowded to its utmost 
capacity, vet the best of order prevailed, 
Senator. Farwell presided; Victor Geradin 
was Marshal; E. G. Delano, Secretary; the 
Rev. Chuton Locke, Chaplain; Prof. H. B. 
Roney, Musical Director; and the Hon. W. 
KE. Mason and A. G. Lane were the speakers. 

The speakers’ platform was simply and 
neatly decorated with National colors. Bunt 
ing faced the [front and side, and shields and 
smali flags adornea the front and top. Front- 
ing the audience were life size. portraits in 
oil of Washington and President Harrison, 
and on either side were banners inscribed 
with the familiar and strictly American sen- 
timents: Eternal Vigilance is the Price of 
Liberty”; “Government of the People, by 
the People, for the People.” 

Among those seated on the platform were 
Senator Farwell, Congressman Mason, theses 
Rev. Clinton Locke, the Rév’ James Gorten — 
of Woodlawn; Edward Pendleton, J. 8. 
Thompson, and W. H. Hutchings. A dra- 
goon, in full uniform, acted as a guard or 
honor at either end of the platform. In tha 
audience, standing amid a profusion of flags, 
were the Lignt Horse Squadron, Lieut. E T. 
Lincoln in command; the Chicago Dragoons, 
Lieut. Charles Peters in command; Hinds’ 


and the Union Bands, the latter under the 
leadership of Prof. Georan. A guard ot 


honor of the Light Horse Squadron was sta- 
tion in front of the s ’ stand. 7 

At the hour appointed retary Delano 
convened the meeting and called upon Sen- 
ator Farwell to take the chair. The music 
and speeches called forth unbounded enthu- 
siam. Allusions to the wonderful growth 
and development of our country, the glorious 
history, the spotless character of Washing- 


ton were signals for spontan eous and sincere 


outbursts of applause. > 

After the playing of National airs by the 
orchestra the v. Clinton Locke offered. 
up the following prayer: 


Almigh Father of 
Thee for this cia 3 Rae gs, 2 


We ask Thy 
upon the President of 
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National existence. One hundred 
the City of New Yor 

ton was inaugurated the 

United 3 


lation 
no greater than that of the 8 
of Illinois today. We were a 

we had no money, neither did ha 
in those any, body wanted to 
th was worthless, be said that 


: 


ish 


P that has been made by 
Nation over which Washington was —— 
President a hundred ee We now have & 
population of about os. Our accumulated . 
1 reached the enormous sum of about 
aun 


try. Today our schoolhouses and 

learning are too numerous to be counted. 
have the educational s of 
country, and they are certainiy v 

we consider our age as a Nation. © 


THE REASONS FOR OUR PROGRESS. 
A — 


Congressman W. . Mason Speaks of Our 
Churches and Schools, | 
“The Red, White, and Biue” was sung, 


. 


and as I looked into r bright a 
wus proud of my city, proud 
proud of the past and present, and 
certain, of the future. : 
cumstance which I wonld like to 
ot ee standing e te 
0 as u. 8 
steamer, I engaged in conversation with 
soldier, who told me the following story: 
“ Du the war 2 — stationed 
Confederates 
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and — g there was one 
where men, sons of a common country who 
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not 
w our words in deadly 
at our command gives them * 


our great city, 
over W wonderful land, 


this 
the institutions of learning; 
„ wherein we shelter 
blind, the lame, the halt. 
fellow-citizens. are the 
America lying yet 
been known in the 


“ant more music today 
at this wonderful 


the 
dazzled with the prospect, There is no 
1 today that can compre 
the magnificence of what is to come. We 
standing upon the great threshold of our be- 
ining.. Why, we are only a hundred years old. 
you ever stop to think that a country never 
ws old? Did you ever stop to think that eter- 
youth wreaths the brow of that nation which 


“faz” generation 
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pecul npon 
Selbe ik Did 
describe so 


ueverin your life attempt to 
ing that was too grand for you? 
Did you feel the poverty of human language’ 
Did you ever think to yourself how poor words 
are to express your feelings? That is the feeling 
that comes over me when I think of he future 
of this wonderful country. I must say in the 
language of another: | 
Far out on the sea there are billows 
Tat never will break on the beach; 
‘And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never will float into speech; 7 
And I have dreamed dreams in the valley 
lofty for age to reach.” 
Gentlemen, I thank you. [Great applause. ] 


„NEW FIRES OF PATRIOTISM.” 


4. °G. Lane, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Speaks of Them. 

Senator Farwell tnen introduced Superin- 
tendent Lane as follows: Ladies and gentle- 
men, Mr. Mason has told you of one of the 
evidences of the greatness of this country, 
namely :—the public schools. We have among 
us today the Superintendent of the Schools 
of Cook County. I wili now introduce to you 
Mr. Lane.” [Applause.]} 

Mr. Lane said: « 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND PELLOW-CITIZENS: If 
you will stop and consider one moment that you 
constitute a part of millſous of people who are 

: ‘red to rehearse the wondrous events 
r Ores ot 
— 4 ‘ore being indied upon the altars 


have 
87 Liber ved stop to think of the condi- 
Shone uate 2 American liverty was born 
1 


back of these hundred years 
out distinguished nations laid 
for a government by the people. 
familiar with the history 
and of the early set- 
this 2 that I 
to you thought: 
this land in order to gain freed 


6 ip God, and the corner-stone of individual 


liberty and of our National liberty is that part 
of the commandment of Goa given long ago to 
Moses, when he said: “The first great com- 


| mandment is to honor God, to love Him with all 


You 

as yourself.” 

on as well 

as Lhe mundment that we have built our 

Nation’s liberty, and if we are to live in the 

future it must be upon this rock, and the Temple 

Laverty must stand upheld and sustained by 

thought that shall hold all people: First of 

the recognition of the Creator—that is, the 

of nations as well as of people; and, second, 

the 1 has been trying to teach and 

into the hearts, of men that every other 

is as good as he and * to those rights 

are proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 

dence. —— ger eagy Then we must teach 

this Declara of Independence as the founda- 

— upon which shall be built the hopes of the 
ture, | f 

“America” with the centennial verse was 


then sung by the audience. The benediction 


pronounced by Dr. Locke, as follows: 
peace of God that passeth all understand- 
keep your 
d love of God and of wen ag 7 — = 
rd, blessing of God mighty, 
ng tie a Holy Ghost be upon you and 
remain with you always. Amen. 


Editor and Officeholder. 
Paul Press (Rep.):, As a matter of prac- 


} St. 
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ttehl politics this Administration would seem to 


have gone astray in its numerous selections for 
Federal office from the list of leading editors 
and working journalists. The appointments of 
‘Whitelaw Reid and Murat Halstead are but the 
most conspicuous items of a policy which 


‘found expression in the choice of a large num- 


newspaper men for Federal office; 


po that idea, as an accompaniment of Mr. 


Harrison’s Administration, has already become 


| 4 matter of public note and general comment. 
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one involving a grave error of judgment and mis- 
take in principle. For, as there is no man more 
ited te the routine work of officeholding 
active journalist, so is there none upon 
whom the acceptance of all the obligations im- 

ina Presidential appointment can work 

harmfuily. The director ofa great news- 


t. is far rior to any within the gift of the 
tort nited States. Ifheis honest, 
feuriess, independent, patriotic in his views and 
cou in their expression, there can be 


to tempt him in the sweets ot omce. And 


if he be a mere partisan claquer, holding himseif 

3 the us to a god, then there 

is no man more unfit for either honor or trust. 
There are no two situations more irreconcila- 


‘Diy at odds than the intensely active life of the 
— fraternity and the dolce far niente of 


place, which creates a legion ot office- . 
For one accustomed to the former to 


accept the latter is for a ruler to abdicate, or the 
| candidate ot a great party to enter 
exile. To place before such a 

of office is to do him an in- 

him from his high duty or pervert 

ce by placing him under bonds not 

a criticism and frank in opinion is 


as we say. when there is a strike on a 
that there are more than private ques- 


te, so ig there a larger aspect to the 
the tender and acceptance of Federal 


$s upon 
events an ovinion according to his ability 

and ca ty for independent judgment. He who 
jy suppresses an important fact or re- 
nounces a settled opinion commits. treason 
against the people to whom he is at once serv- 
nt and instructor. But this. he must do at 
he keeps the compact of honor which 

s him to swear loyalty to the man 

who has put him in a place of trust and re- 
bility as his personal representative. 

the nature of the professioa journal- 
must be the loser, must lose heavily, 
must lose where it ca. least afford to lose, by the 
rens which President Harrison has adopted. 
n as far as it operates to muzzie the opinion of 
it ie n public wrong end misfortune. 
where it not do that it can scarcely be 
other than a fewara for sycophantic prostitution 
lic duty to the ends of party.” ‘The 
r has 
office. He can oniy lose in dignity, in influence. 


and in independence by accepting honors that 


7 — shows aa 
2 been 


cement equal to 
the chalk 


he cannot always earn or sustain without prov- 
ffalse'to the higher duty which he 
public, and to bim- 
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Iron Deposits Near Plainview, Minn. 
WI non A. Minn., April 0.— [Special.] — There is 
excitement at Plainview, Minn., over the 
of immense deposits of iron in the 
hills near there. The result of a critical test 
yield of 60 to 0 per cent. The land has 
considered useless and was bought up 
asong. Several representatives of Eastern 
capital are on the ground and will make a thor- 


dunh investigation, witn a view to developing the 
tract. | | : 


“eae To Manufacture Cement. 

YANKTON, Dak.. April 90.—(Special.]—A com- 
pany of Englishmen has been quietly buying 
up the chalk bluff land along the Missouri River 
near Yankton, and will erect mills for the manu- 
facture of cement. An expert in the employ of 
the famous Portland, England, cement works is 


here experimenting. he announces that 
the Portland can be made from 


0 
stone which abounds here. 


" MeCullough Confesses the Murder. 
JACKSON. Mich., April 30.—[Special.}]—Dennis 
one of the trio arrested yesterday 

Zor the murder of William Cunningham, con- 
fessed today to throwing the fatal stone. It ap- 
Murray boys attacked 
urled the rock 
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hearts and minds in the knowledge. 


enty of work ta do, work of a high) 
ennobiing order, within the confines of his 


FARWELL HALL FILLED. 


THE AUDIENCE WAVES FLAGS IN TIME. 
TO THE NATIONAL AIRS, J 


— 

Elaborate and Effective Decorations—The 
Great Crowd Cheers Every Noble Senti- 
ment of the Speakers—Mexican War 
‘Veterans and Their Battle Nag Ap- 
planded—Judge Tuthill Presides—L. D. 
Thoman and Rabbi Hirsch Deliver 
Stirring Addresses—The Exercises, — 

At3p. m. every seat in Farwell Hall was 
occupied and the crowd still surged through 
the doors. The scene was animated. Every 
man, woman, and child who entered was 
handed a small American flag by the big 
policeman at the door, and while the Sons of 

Veterans Band played National airs the 

audience waved their Star Spangled Banners 

in time ‘to the music. Two thousand flags 
fluttering in the alr in time with the lively 
strains of “Yankee Doodle” had an inde- 
scribably striking and thrilling effect. 
Everywhere about the hull floated, hung, or 


were draped decorative combinations of the 


National colors. On the stage the back- 
ground was a large fanlike shield of 
red and white stripes radiating from the 
National coat of arms. This was supported 
by figures of Fame and History. On the 
right. was a portrait of Washington; on the 
left one of Harrison. Numerous banners 
bearing patriotic sentiments were hung 
about tne stage; red, white, and blue stream- 
ers were gracefully festooned from the cen- 
tre of the proscenium arch, and the gallery 
balustrade and supporting pillars were 
draped with American flags and studded with 
shields. . . 

The audience was large and enthusiastical- 
ly patriotic. Made conspicuous by a battle 
flag that had gone through the Mexican War 
were ascore of gray-haired veterans who 
had followed the fortunes of that 
flag. While the band was playing 
* Hail Columbia“ these old war- 
riors were invited to take seats 
on the stage, and as they did so they were 
greeted with around of hearty cheers that 
tairly drowned the brazen trumpeting. The 
addresses of Mr. Thoman and Rabbi Hirsch 
brought forth storms of applause, every no- 
ble sentiment receiving the audience’s hearty 
approval. Everybody joined in singing the 
old familiar National songs, the last on the 
program being America.“ f 

Secretary I. K. Boyesen called the meeting 
to order and Judge Richard S. Tuthill took 
the chair and started che band to playing 
National airs, which were received with great 
applause. : Ss 

THE INVOCATION. 1 

The Rev. H. G. Jackson of the 8 
M. E. Church ot Chicago delivered the fol- 
lowing invocation: 

We desire to thank Thee, O Heavenly Father, 
for this day and for whatit meuns to every one 
of us. We desire to recognize Thee as sovereign 
over us, and may we all never recognize any 
other sovereign. Thou art our King, great God, 
and we worship and recognize Thy ness, 
Thine overruling providence im all the history of 
our country. 

We thank Thee, O Lord, for the character of 
the men and the motives that influenced those 
that first planted the colonies upon these West- 
ern shores. And we praise Thee, O Lord, for the 
liberty that started them and the freedom that 
hus always had a home in this Western worid. 
We thank Thee, O Lord, for the domain which 


Thou didst give us—this broad land, so fertile 


and so perfectiy adapted to our needs; this great 
belt, the power of this Western world. We 
praise Thee, O Lord, for this land of the free; 
and we desire also to praise Thee for the wth 
of the American colonies, and that with their 
growth in material prosperity there was a corre- 
sponding growth in their love of Aiberty and for 
the equal rights of men, and that when the great 
struggie came, under Thy providence, such men 
as Washington and those associated with him 
had the direction of affairs of this new Govern- 
ment, and that such principles were adopted in 
our Constitution as have secured unto this great 


people wall those political, civil, and religious | 


4 of which we are the happy recipients 
this day. 

We celebrate today. O Lord, the laying of the 
foundation of our Goveronrent, the organization 
of thus present Republic, and the inauguration of 
our Irst President, who took a solemn oath be- 
fore ‘Thee to sustain the Constitution of these 
United States. 

We feel grateful in our hearts today, O God, 
for the wonderful degree of prosperity and peace 
that has characterized us as a „ le dur- 
ing the last 100 years. Now, rd, we 
desire—while we thank Thee for all the 
blessings of the past, for the character of our 
Government, for the nature of our institutions, 
and for the great fact that we have a country 
which recognizes every man as a free man. every 
man as born with equal and inalienable rights— 
while we thank Thee for all these things we de- 
sire to invoke Thy blessings on our land today. 


O Lord, we pray Thee that Thy protection may 


be vouchsafed unto us in the future as it has 
been in the past, and that the institutions of our 
land, whicn are so dear unto our hearts, may 
know Thy continued protection. 

We pray ‘Theé, Lord, to bless those in author- 
ity over us: those whose business it is to execute 
the laws of this land. We pray Thee to bless 
those whose business it is to legislate for this 
great people, and may they hold themseives re- 
sponsible for what they do, not only to the peo- 
pie who have intrusted them with this power 
and authority, but also unto God. And may the 
principles of righteousness and truth and virtue 
and temperance always prevail amongst all our 
people. We pray Thee to bless the civil institu- 
tions of our land. We pray Thee especially to 
bless our system of public schools, which is one 
of the subjects of pride in every American heart. 
We pray Thee, Lord, to guide us and direct us in 
all we do, and may the spirit of patriotism not 
die out of the BRearts of our people, but may we 
who are older, and those who are coming up to 
take our places, realize the greatness of the in- 
heritance that God has given unto us. And may 
we love our country as we ought to, and may we 
love our flag as we dught to, and may we prepare 
ourselves to do al! that is required of us as free 
American citizens. May we be willing, if neces- 
sary, to sacrifice personal interests in support of 
this land which we love so well. Wil. Thou let 
Thy blessing rest upon this audience and upon 
those who shall address us this afternoon. Guide 
us ever by Thy counsel and afterwards receive 
us into Thy glory. We ask it in the name of Thy 

n. Amen. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS. 

“Hail Columbia“ was sung by the audi- 
ence with much enthusiasm, and Judge Tut- 
hill made a brief address, saying: . 

I think I will but express the feeling of every 
man and woman in this audience and in the other 
immense audiences who are gathercd together at 
this hour when Lsay itis with the utmost satis- 
faction that lI realize the grandeur, the univer- 
saiity of this centennial celebration. All over 
our land, from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, 
from the great lakes to the Gulf, our common 
country is today recalling the great event— 
perhaps the greatest event of all political 
history—the establishment of this republican 
form of government and under a written Consti- 
tution which guarantees to every citizen, thank 


God, the mghts which the Declaration of Inde- ; 


pendence truly says are the inalienable rights of 
all men—[applause}]—* life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.“ For jhe first time in tne 
history of the world, as far back as history goes, 
did our fathers one hundred years ago establish 
a government not for the purpose of oppressing 
the people but of preserving their hts. of 
guaranteeing their happiness, and securing 
beyond peradventure their welfare and the wel 
fare of their children forall tame. [Applause.] 

‘How well they builded, how nobly and firmly 
they laid the foundation, how wisely and beyond. 
as it would seem, human wisdom they laid the 
foundations of this Government, let the hundred 
years of prosperity and matchiess growth and 


welfare of the great people of the United States 


bear testimony. How we have grown, how we 
have prospered, how our gates have been thrown 
wide open to the oppressed of all the earth! How 
they have come here schooled in the despotic 
governments of the Old World and 
without education in republican institutions, 
but when they have landed upon our shores and 
breathed the atmosphere of freedom which 
America affords they have expanded into tne 
noblest American citizenship, and served their 
country on her battlefields Lappiausel, in her 
Legisiature. in Congress, in the Senate, and in 
every position of life as nobly, as honestly, and 
as well as nad they and their ancestors before 
them been born upon ourown soil. Yes; there 
is something magical in the atmosphere of a 
free Republic. It makes the slave into the stal- 
wart citizen; makes putriots of men; and in the 
assemblages today of all the people, from where- 
soever they may have come—in these meetings 
inthe churches this morning—is evidence of me 
deep patriotism thatis yet living in tae hearts of 
our citizens. $ long as feeling shall survive; 
so long as the men of today, as the men of to- 
morrow, realize that to preserve such institu- 
tions as those handed down to us dy 
Washington and his felloW-patriots we 
must struggle. we must 
must be brave, and we must be aggressively 
patriotic. [Applause.] The dangers which 
thréaten our country in time of war are insig- 
nificant. There is no army on earth that we 
need fear to meet today. With a warning of 
twenty-four hours an American army can be 
raised, armed, and equipped that can whip any 
army thatisin existence today in any country. 
[Loud and continued, applause.] ithout a 
navy, we can on short notice procure and man a 
navy that will do as gallant service as John 
Paul Jones and his compatriots of the Revolu- 
tionary period. We have nothing to fear from 
armies and navies. 

What we have to fear is that which has over- 
thrown nations as powerful as ours. We have 
to fear that corruption and luxury which over- 
threw Rome. hen’ our citizens come, as the 
Romans formerly came, to take the view that 


thing, that a bh 
— 2 that there was — worth ig 


e wealth, then may we look to see that 
Nanda in the dust. but not tiithben. Let ee 


be honest we. 


+ duty is 
pur children. Let us tene 

simply honest—the old-fashioned hon. 
the Revolutionary period and if the 
honest, trust me their rulers will be hon- 
so long as the people and their rulers 
est and true our country will go on pros- 
insuring the happiness of the people 

filling the grand future which ash n 

Lincoln, all the great and men who 
have served it so truly and so well hoped and an- 


ticipated for it. 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


L. D. Thoman Shows Our Forefathers’ Wis- 


| dom—A Citizen's Duties. 

After the singing of Columbia,“ Judge 
Tuthill introducea the first orator of the 
meeting, L. D. Thoman. Mr. Thoman ad- 
dressed the audience as follows: . 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The greatest test of 
excellefice is success. Whatever may have been 
the doubts and misgivings of the delegates who 
placed the keystone in the arch of free govern- 
ment, time has demonstrated the wisdom of 
their conclusions. . 

A celebration at the close of the first century 
of a Government founded on a written Constitu- 
tion is an occasion which admits of the most ex- 
travagnt demonstration of thanksgiving. As 
the Magna Charta, the Petition of Rights, and the 
Bill of Rights have been styled the bulwarks 
— — ee rae * Declaration of 
nde ence. 0 rtic 0 
— land the Constitution of the United 
States have been the safeguards of the American 
Republic. The revolutionary sentiment of inde- 
pendence, of representative and free sovereignty 
of the people, was given imperishable expression 
in babe. documents. An idea of freedom, tri- 
umphant in battie, inspired the American 
scheme of government. It reflects the best 
t ot ages. It is simple in construction yet 
nthe minuteness of detail, expansive an 
poses yet limited in its powers, charita- 
ts consideration yet jealous of its inter- 


Constitutional government was not evolved 
without a —— — Every word bears the evi- 
dence of patriotism. And while some of the del- 
egates in that memorable convention may have 
been influenced in approving or dissenting by 
political motives yet the result of their delibera- 
tion das been to the Republic a sacred 
heritage. Having suffered the hardships 
of a proseriptive government, they worked 
as atriots an not as artisans; 
submit ing a method of government which made 
every man a sovereign, yet charged him with the 
responsibilities of aiding in the proper adminis- 
tration of free institutions. It is a great privi- 
de a plain American citizen. It is a dis- 
m greater than to bea king, prince, or 
ate. It is freedom, and 3 


| slaves, howe’er contented, never know.” 
should enjoy this privilege? This is one 
importment probiems of the time which 
must de solved. e morning of the second 
century of our National life dawns with a 
threatening which omens danzer to our free 
institutions unless met with an earnest resist- 
ance. In the wonderful symmetry of our organic 
law popular sovereignty is the omnipotent spirit, 
and in the most generous manner have the bene- 
fits off a free Republic been dispensed. The obli- 
gation demanded in full payment for these con- 
siderations is obedience to law. It is important, 
therefore, that the privileges and benefits of 
Americas citizenship be withheld from those 
who do not know and will not learn the 
law. It the early years of this Republic made it 
desirable to confer citizenship indiscriminately, 
there 2 no reason for it now. The Republic hag 
assed its infancy and is now p®werful in its man- 
ood.) The end of time alone will destroy it un- 
less the spirit of patriotism surrenders to the 
influences of the dangerously ambitious poli- 
tician, The American heart is quickly touched 
by an appeal for the distressed of other lands, 
but the American public should no longer confer 
citizenship without some evidences that the 
honor is being worthily bestowed. a 

The American Congress should have long since 
enacted better legislation than we now have 
ge ithe subject of naturalization, and it possi- 
bly. would have done so except for its effect upon 
party) organization. itis, at this hour in our 

istory, a sad commentary on our system of con- 
ferring citizenship to see the candidate with an 
uplifted hand and hear him take oath to sup- 
port a law which he had never read, 
and in many instances never heard”, of. 
This pitiful exhibition of our trifling requirements 
to give full citizenship to an alien is almost mip- 
Imized when we remember that an equally ignor- 
ant native born citizen is given, and is quick to 
enjoy, political privileges of this American Re- 
public. I beheve the time will come when no 
man should be granted the privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship, whether alien or native born, 
until he has read understandingly the Deciara- 
tion of Independence ana the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It may be possible to be a good American with- 
out reading these documents af faith, but he 
who does read them will be a better American. 
— danger to our National life, which was 
anticipated by the convention which framed the 
Constitution, is the attempt to displace the shield 
—democracy—and supplant it with a crowu—ar- 
istocrucy. ‘**No title of nobility. should be 
granted by the United States,“ says the Consti- 
tution. This is a forcibie declaration. It shows 
the character of the framers of our organic 
law. It is a check upon the parvenu, 
who is a servile to the manners 
and customs of undemocratic governments, The 
disposition of some American citizens to orave 
distinction by assuming the character of nobility 
is a dangerous infraction of our organic law and 
cannot betolerated with safety to the perma 
nent stability of democratic government. Our 


Confeder-. 


9 


history will noe be unlike tne history of other 


governments which attempted republican form 
if we depart from the character we assumed one 
hundred years ago. The conspicuous and envia- 
ble place which we now. occupy in the eyes of all 
nations will be lost to us, and we will become 
the mere remnant of a once great national inde- 
pendence. 2 

The success of this Repubiic, in its life and 
National prosperity, is attributable to the fact 
that we have not departed far from the path of 
the simple, plain, and earnest democracy of our 
fathers. There must be no titles of nobility. 
There shoul be no attempts toward aristocracy. 
The blood from the veins of the peasant is as rich 
on the altarof this Republic as that from the 
veing of the millionaire; the humble citizen from 
his home of poverty who offers his tribute in sup- 
port of the Constitution and the law is as de- 
serving ot a seat at the feast of rejoicing on 
this festive day as he who comes from his pal- 
ace, the walls of which may be covered with a 
dont ot arms. The greater study of the Ameri- 
can Constituticn and its powers will give strength 
to our National life. The growing youth should 
be impressed with the importance of the pres- 
ervation of this sacred document. Its lines and 
2 well observed, make citizenship noble. 

ur devotion to it is the best test of our richt to 
be protected by it. It is the freeman’s shield, 
staf, and comforter. How : persistent, how 
stable have been the forms of our 
Government! For sixty-one years intervening 
between 1804 and 1865 notan amendment was 
proposed to the Constitution, and who, giancing 
—— the vista of the future can now foresee any 

reat National episode which would demand ad- 

itions tothe present charter. Here is a con- 
servatism as cautious, as hesitant and sluggish 
as that which 1s crudely assigned to the effete 
dynasties of other continents. The efficiency of 
the American Constitution is due to its easy in- 
terpretation, its close union of the codrdinate 
bragches of Government, and its positive separa- 
tion of the powers of tne Executive and legisla- 
tive autborities. 

Another danger which besets us, and which de- 
mands an earnest consideration, and that is the 
encroachment of one branch of the Government 
mpot the rights, duties, and powers of another. 
The Legislative Department is attempting the 
control of the Executive Department in the se- 
lection of public servants. hile this usurpa- 
tionſis the growth of more than half a century, 
yet its influences are daily becoming more dan: 
gerous by reason of the greater number of re- 
wards to bestow. Are we in fact a free repre- 
sentative.Government when the servants of the 
people are slaves to party politics? 

In the civil departments of administration 
during the first forty years of our Gov- 
ernment’s existence not to exceed 100 
ovals were made, except for cause; 

today it requires but forty minutes 
complish the same work, and the cause 
| be only political. Can it be said that this is 
Avancement in the science of government? 


. The spoils system of politics is condemned by the 


history it has made. It has attempted to break 
down the line of demarkation between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment; it has made politicians instead of patriots, 
and partisans in place of statesmen; it has 
cauged the sacrifice of manly independence and 
womanly virtue, and its curse is written in the 
pages of our Nation's history with the blood of 
the lamented Garfield. 

O., that estates, degrees, and offices 

Were uot derived corruptly, 
nd that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer.” 

The spoils system of politics is a most unfortu- 
nate departure from the ideas of administration 
entértained by the fathers and practiced by them 
from Washington to Jackson. 

The exhibition of partisan zeal witnessed in 
some of the contests in American politica warns 
us qt our dange:, and unless the patriotic spirit 
which impelled our forefathers to strike for free- 
domi asserts itself in support of a non-partisan. 
subordinate civil service our independence will 
be gubverted to the base uses of political mas- 
ters, our institutions will de corrupted, our lib- 
erty destroyed, and we will suffer the penalty ot 
all governments where offices have been sold to 
the highest bidder. | 

This problem is not insignificant. It affects 
the well being of the Nation. Official honor, Na- 
tional economy, the welfare, peace, and prosper- 


‘ity ot the people depend upon it. The growing 


youth of the land must be taught that good gov- 
ernment demands pure and unselfish politics. 
Let this anniversary be marked by pledging 
jw our devotion to constitutional government. 
| the promise be kept that the laws of this 
} Republic shall not be a sealed book but a liv- 
ing letter; not the heritage of the rich. but the 
—＋ 4 of the poor; not the two-edged sword of 
0 and oppression, but the staff of honesty and 
the shield of innocence. [Great applause. } 


OUR NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


Dr, Hirsch on the American Citizen— 
| ‘The Beauties of the Constitution. 
After the playing of National sirs by the 


And now may the 


distinguis 

patriotic Rabbi of Sinai Congregation. Dr. 
Hirsch addressed the meeting as follows: 

MR, CHAIRMAN, LADIES GENTIZMAN: It 
is the inalienable right of an American citizen to 
protest, and I do protest nst the adjectives 
which your Chairman has kindly placed to my 
credit. I am not distinguished, I am not Reng 


-for the 
I 


ä patrio 
that 


breathes the air our 


of this 


tree country on a day like this who can resist the 


inspiration and not be carried along by the cur- 
rent? We of the present are at one today with 
those that lived a hundred years before. us. 
Space is today naught. Ever singe the earliest 
rays of the rising sun has touch the eastern 
shore of our broad land in the early hour of this 
morning, the bells have been ringing out, and 
follow the path of the sun, that carries all 
joy, bas n swelling as it rolled along, from 
the East to the West, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the one sentiment of liberty. [Applause. 

The sentiment which is quick within the heart o 

us all today obliterates all distinctions of po- 
sition and of birth. 

He whose cradle stood under the protection of 
the Stars and Stripes feels that the citizen who 
was born in another country, and who has come 
to pledge his loyalty to our flag, is in patriotism 
his peer; that native and foreign born citizens 
are twain today. [Applause.} And the distinc- 
tions that actual life works—the distinctions of 
the accidents in life today—have no weight for 
us. ‘The poor laborer is today under the in- 
spiration of the sentiment that is active all 
over our land, and feels his equality with the 
more favored child of fortune. Where is the 
tongue that can do justice to the suggestions 
and inspirations of this hour? This day is like 
tne child of the sun. There is no One eye that 
cah bear the brilliancy of the king of day. We 
must dissolve the solar ray into beauteous 
color of the rainbow before we can study its 
nature, And it is the Ofilliancy of 
the American idea which is to 
be carved into an arch of different 
colors and different lines ere the human mind is 

able to graspit in its full comprehension and 
take in the full depth of its beauty ana the fuller 
glory of its splendor. Those beauteous lines all 
come to us, but I cannot hope to @Zamine but 
one idea which suggests itself to me as impor- 
tant to be considered in anhour so full of in- 
spiration as this. . 

One nundred years ago, thirteen colonial 
States were confined to a narrow line 
of coast on the Atlantic Ocean. Today 
we have bridged this Western Continent. 
We have reclaimed the swamps, we have cleared 
the forests, we have builded cities. The hand 
that wielded the pioneer’s ax was too stiff to 
trill into music the thin harp strings, and the 
arm grown muscular by swinging the mighty 
hammer found the chisel too light to fashion 
into marble the beautiful ideas of the poet. 
What we needed, and what our civilization pro- 
duced, was men that dreamed but little, philos- 
ophized but little, but who were men that acted, 
were proud to act, and eager to act. [Applause.] 

But under this intense life of activity there 
runs a golden thread of the truest idealism. It 
is not true that we are slaves to Mammon as a 
nation. Wherever the American pioneer pitches 
his tent there he has uplifted the school-house 
and the temple. [Applause.] Wherever the 
American home is planted there flowers out into 
beauty and blossoms into perfume the true 
virtues of a pure domestic“ life. [Applause.] 
The sun has its spots; we exposepur short- 
comings to the gaze of the world. We have 


not yet learned the vice of national hypoc- 


risy, as thev have learned it and practice it in 
Europe. Butwe know that public exposure of 
our shortcomings is the surest and safest road 
to ultimate redress. A peop'e’s character can 
be measured by the men whom it worships. We 
worship not those alone around whose 
brow the god of war has wreathed a laurel 
crown. We are indeed a nation that will 
defena to the last drop of blood its. honor, 
.and in wars for our defense we have 
challenged the world’s admiration for our 
bravery and for Generals that are the peers_of 
the greatest masters of strategy whom history 
names. [Applause.] But it is not as the Gen- 
eral alone that we remember Washington, and 
Grant, and Sheridan, and Jackson, and Scott. 
[Applause.] It is because ‘first in war 
Washington was also “first in peace.” The re- 
ligion of the American people is devotion to lib- 
erty, and the realm of the * of liberty is 
widened on every page of our National history. 
Our great men show the hights to which 
we may rise; and it is by these Ameri- 
cans—Washington and Adams, and Jefferson 
and Monroe, by Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield— 
[applause] that we wished to be judged. and we 
have a right to the judgment of the world. [Ap- 
plause and cheers. * 
Great possessions entail always the duty of 
reat performances and great responsipuilities, 
f we revere the name of Washington in this 
reverence we take upon ourselves the duty 
to emulate the example of the Father 
of his Country. The Constitution which 
he and those that lived and workea 
with him adopted, drafted, planned, and 
put into practical execution is the most conserv- 
ative document that ever was devised for the 
government of nations. Our Constitution is con- 
servative because it stands like a rock against 
the easily-swayed, frenzied, waving ocean of 
popular passion and popular prejudice. France 
was a good friend to us in our hour of need. Next 
Sunday in France they will celebrate also a cen- 
tennial-day. What is the difference between 
American liberty and French liberty? America 
has a Constitution that is conservative, while 
France, to her uvisfortune, never drafted a Con- 
stitution that had this tendency, and thus when 
passion runs riot in France but a word ora hasty 
syllable is all that is needed to set off the powder 
of public passion, and then comes the explosion; 
then comes destruction; then comes disorder. 

The American Constitution is a divine com-. 
manament of liberty; but liberty according to 
the American idea is always wedded to law and 
to responsibility. [Applause.] And this is the 
sense, the - f= this our celebration. We 
must today. ot all years—native ana adopted cit- 
izens—renew our @aths of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution. We must all of us again learn what 
was exemplified in the life of Washington—that 
where there is a right there is a corresponding 
responsibility. There are great burdens upon 
our age. There are great problems star- 
ing us in the face. There are dangerous 
shoals and rocks that threaten shipwreck, unless 
we be sturdy, faithful pilots ana steer the ship of 
our National Government free of the shoals and 
free of the eddies, and free of the dangerous 
rocks in the line of our National life. What our 
age-most needs is men that are imbued with the 
principles of Washington and Jefferson, with the 
principles, and the loyalty, and the unswerving 
devotion to duty exemplified and illustrated in 
the lives of those great founders, the first Presi- 
dent and the first councillor of our beloved 
American Republic. Our time calls out for men 
with that love of liberty and devotion to duty 
which immortalized Washington and his associ- 
ates. We must resolve to be men as they were 
men. Then the future has ho dange at we 
cannot meet; then the rocks and the shoals will 
be passed triumphantly, and our ship of State, 
our National Union, our National prosperity will 
be carried forward on the ocean of future great- 
ness. Then those that come after us will say 
that the men of 1889 were worthy of those of 1789. 
[Applause., } 

in the harbor of New York stands the statue 
of Liberty enlightening thie world—a gift from 
our sister Republic, France — a gift of the 
countrymen of Lafayette. [Applause.] the 
friend and ally ot our beloved land. (Continued 
applause, | hat statue of liberty sends out the 
first greeting to the visitor from foreign shores, 
and speaks the voice of welcome to those who 
have escaped from the oppressing governments 
of the ancient world and come to make ‘their 
home with us. That statute also bids godspeed 
to the ships that leave the great harbor 
of New York to carry our produce to the Old 
World, Look upon that statue on this day of cel- 
ebration. It gives a parting salute to the age 
that closes; it brings a greeting to us that now 
take sail out onto the mighty ocean of anew 
century that begins now, and thus this day seems 
to me to voice most eloquently the prayer which 
we must realize tarough our Government and 
which has been yoiced so beautifully by that 
American poet: 

* Sail on, O ship of State, 

Sailon, Union strong and great; 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hope of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate: 

Our hearts, our hopes, all with thee, . 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee.” 

Long may she wave, the flag of the Stars and 
Stripes, the Red, the White, and the Blue, the 
embiem of liberty wedded to law, to responsi- 
bility, and duty. May never one single Star be 
eclipsed, one single stripe fail, but may in the 
night of slavery the stars shine out and the 
golden rays of daylight. like the streamers of 
req, bring joy to all those that love liberty, and 
thus insure us what the white typifies—peace and 
prosperity under the benign worship of our con- 
stitutional, National, united life. [Long con- 
tinued applause. | 

When the applause died away Judge Tuthill 
said: N 

And now I want to ask you what we shall do 
with Dr. ‘Hirsch’s protest. Isaid he was dis- 
tinguished. Iam wing to submit that to the 
votes of this audience. [said he was eloquent; 
and on that I submit to you that I am a better 
judge than he is. [Applause.] 

The next on our program is that grandest of 
American airs, ‘ America.” A N 1 
wish to say to you that the Rev. F. Smith, 
the distinguished gentleman who wrote this 
poem, has on this centennial 
written an additional stanza, which, if you will 
— me, I will read, and the audience will, I 

ope, heartily join in singing it for the first time 
in the history of our country. They have sung 
the old verses often, and we will now for the first 
time sing a verse that hereafter through the com- 
ing century will be sung along with the old 
verses. The verse is as follows: 

Our joyful hosts today 
Their grateful tribute pay— 
Happy and free 
After our toils and fears, 
After our biood and tears, 
en with our hundred years— 
Lord, to thee.” 
After the singing Dr. Jackson pronounced 
the benedicuon: 
peace, and protection, and 
blessing of Almighty God rest upon this congre- 
6 pation, ‘this audience of people, and upon all our 
ellow-citizens throughout the land and abide 
with them and us rmore., 
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TEN THUUSAND VOICES. 
THE AUDIENCE AT THE EXPOSITION 
BUILDING SINGS IN UNISION, 


National Airs Arouse the Patriotism of the 


Great Crowd to an Enthusiastic Pitch— 


An Inspiriting Scene— The Immense 
Building Packed to Ita Utmost Capacity 
—Gov. Fifer Presides — Eloquent Ad- 
dresses by the Hon. C. C. Albertapn and 

J. R. Doolittie. i 
OTen thousand people rising to sing Hail, 
Columbis.“ It was an inspiriting sight. Ten 
thousand voices helping to swell the chorus 
of “Star Spangled Banner.“ It made the 
blood of an American tingle; it aroused all 
the patriotism in him. Ten thousand people 
decorated with the red, the white, and the 
blue, and straining their lungs at the men- 
tion of the name of George Washington. 
Five hundred flags waved over the crowd 
during the singing of the chorus to Colum- 
bia, Gem of the Ocean,” and as a fitting 
close, ** America.“ 

There could be no grander, no more inspir- 
ing, no more patriotic scene. The Exposi- 
tion Hall was packed to its utmost capacity; 
there was not even standing room. The gal- 
leries were early so crowded that guards 
were stationed at the stairways to keep all 
late comers out. The little top galleries were 
also crowded and the beams and supports 
were used as reserved seats by about 100 of 
the most agile spectators. Even the windows 
in the roof were utilizea by some who found 
it difficult to get in the main entrance. 

When the orchestra began its overture of 
American airs at 3 0’clock sharp there could 
not have been less than 10,000 people present, 
and, although great preparations had been 


made, the seating accommodations were far 


from adequate. 

But it was not until after the invocation by 
the Rev: William M. Lawrence that the mag- 
nitude of the crowd could be realized. 

All rise,“ said Gov. Fifer, the Chairman 
of the meeting, “and join in, singing ‘Hail, 
Columbia.“ 

Nothing could be seen but a sea of heads 
extending to the walls of the building. 

Hans Balatka arose and lifted his baton, 
the orchestra began, and Hail, Columbia’ 
was sung as it was probably never sung be- 
fore. It began somewhat weak, the. Patriotic 
Order ot Sons of America, who had seats re- 
served for them in the front rows, leading, 
but it gainea in strength until the whole au- 
dience joined in. 

It is one of the grandest scenes I ever 
witnessed,’’ said one of the auditors. 

But even mare enthusiasm was thrown 


into the songs that came later, and there’ 


was thunderous applause when “ Yankee 
Doodle“ was played. 

lf there were any in that crowd who were 
not true Americans they wisely kept tneir 
sentiments to themselves. 

The decorations were not particularly 
elaborate. Owing to the vastness of the 
hall it was a difficult undertak- 
There were flags, banners, and 
shields all around the tery freiling 
and some of these were disloged by the 
pressure of the crowds that leaned over 
them. Backof the speaker’s stand there 
was an immense semi-circle of red, white, 
and blue, in the centre of which was a figure 
of Liberty and on either side shields bearing 
the dates 1789 and 1889... On either side of 
this semi-circle were pictures of George 
Washington and Benjamin Harrison. And 
this was cut up by enthusiastic spectators 
who could only get a chance to see by mak- 
ing holes in it. 

Ihe orators of the occasion Were the Hon. 
C. C. Albertson of Indianapolis and J. R. 
Doolittle. 

E. S. Taylor in introducing Gov. Fifer said: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am instructed by 


the Centennial Executive Committee to an- 
nounce that the Governor of, Illinois, the Hon. 
Joseph W. Fifer, will act as Chairman of this 
meeting. 

Gov. Fifer, who on rising was received 
with applause, said: 

FELLOW-CITIZENS: If it is expected that the 
speaker and the music are to be heardon the out- 
skirts of this vast audience it will be necessary 
for you to preserve the most perfect order. The 
exercises of the day will begin by an overture of 
American airs by the orchestra. 

Every head in that vast assemblage was 
bowed as the Rev. Dr. Lawrence poured 
forth the following prayer: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, permit 
Thy blessings to rest upon us at this time. May 
we acknowledge Thee as the God and Father of 
our Republic. We praise Thee for the wisdom 


with which Thou didst vouchsafe Thy counsel 


unto our forefathers that by their might and 
their power they were enabled to give unto us 
that Constitution and that Government whose 
anniversary we this daycelebrate. We pray Thee 
to accept our thanks for all the ways in which 
Thou hast led us as a Nation, for the victories 
which Thou hast given to our armies, for the 
peace which we enjoy as a country. for the re- 
spect in which our flag is held by other nations, 
and for the kindly welcome that we extend to all 
those who seek our land as a place wherein to 
build their homes and to possess their souls in 
patience and in quietness. We pray Thee to 
bless the President of our United States, the Gov- 
ernors of all our States, and the Mayors of 
our cities. We beseach Thee that this day, with 
all its blessings and with all its solemn oppor- 
tunities, may be remembered by_us as a people, 
and when we come as a Nation to fulfill our 
destiny, grant, our Father, that an honorable 
name may remain to us; but we beseach Thee to 
preserve us and grant us Thy blessing and Thy 
peace that we may be one of the nations of the 
globe these many centuries; we ask it in the 
name and for the sake of our Lordand Savior, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The entire audience, standing, sang Hail 
Columbia,” and when silence was restored 
Gov. Fifer approached the front of the plat- 
form and spoke as follows: . 

FELLOW-CITIZENS: With the inauguration. of 
George Washington as President of the United 
States the career of this Government was actu- 
ally begun. We have met to commemorate that 
event and to celebrate the achievements of a 
century. The lessons taught by the heroic ex- 
ample of the founders of this Government can- 
not be too well understood. 4 

The difficulties and dangers which beset our 
forefathers after landing on these shores devel- 
oped a physical and an intellectual manhood that 
has never been surpassed and, in fact, rarely 
equaled in the history of the race. In the,severe 
school of poverty and adversity they were taught 
those lessons of wisdom and courage which en- 
abled them successfully to resist all en- 
croachments upon their liberties by the greatest 
and most aggressive military power in the 
world, and led them finally to throw of the Brit 
ish yoke and lay the foundations of the American 
Republic—a Republic that has been for a hun- 
dred years the — Pg the admiration, and the 
wonder of mankind; the foundations of which 
now securely rest on the virtue, courage, and 
patriotism of 60,000,000 of happy, prosperous, and 
contented people. [Applause. 

From the past we turn to the future. Whither 
are we tending, and to what end is our political, 
social, and moral life leading us? Are we trav- 
eling over the same road leading to the same 
end that has been so often trod, that has been 
traveled by the nations now dead? These are 
the questions about which we are deeply con- 
cerned, and which are disturbing the minds of 
our most thoughtful statesmen. I prefer that 
each individual answer these questions for him- 
self. I venture this much: Our desire for riches, 
for material prosperity, is too great. Wealth is 
not an end. but only a means to an end; the real 
object in life being the moral, social, and intel- 
lectual development of our fellow-men. [Ap- 
plause.] The ability and desire to accumulate 
great wealth does not. necessarily indicate the 
highest type of manhood. 

It has been truly said that popular forms of 
government are possible only when individual 
men can govern their own lives on moral prin- 
ciples, and when — is of more importance 
than leisure, and justice than material expedi- 
ency. Ot this L feel sure: A nation is approach- 
ing dissolution and — 4 when patriotism is of 
the lips and not of the heart [applause]; when 
religion is used as a cloak to cover hypocrisy and 
crime [applause]; and.when avarice clutches 
the. poor man’s earnings and robs him of his 
meagre sustenance. 

Let us, my countrymen, look into the future 
with hope and confidence; let us do what we can 
to perpetuate the institutions under which we 
have so huppily livea and prospered for a hun- 
dred years; for when we are in our graves and 
our children meet to celebrate the achievements 
of two centuries instead of one they will praise 
or condemn us accord.ng as.we deserve. 

Of the revolutions that may sweep over vur 
fair land, or the great and who may rise u 
to bless it between now and that far off day, 
know nothing; dut of this I feel certain, poster- 
ity will forever associate the name of Washing- 
ton the founder with those of Lincoln the pre» 
server and Grant the defenderof the Federal 
Union—the three greatest Americans, who gaye 
to our people nationality, liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. |Applause.] 


AN AGE OF RETROSPECTION, 


The Hon. Charles C. Albertson of Indiana 
Addresses the Meeting. 

When the Secretary had read the usual 
messages and resolutions Gov. Fifer intro- 
duced the Hon. Charies C. Albertson of In- 
diana, who spoke as follows: : 

In the secret council chambers of a Masonic 
lodge in the State of New York, resting upon an 
antique oaken table, time-stained, dusty, and 
well worn. is a book. That book should be sacred 
to the trutbseeker of every land, because it is a 
Bible. It should be particularly sacred to 
the patriotic citizen of this Republic, because 
upon its cover is in * : On the 
a Rh. dav of April. 1 non thie volume was the 


éelse: 


the piigrim of every la 
vil or religious liberty. 
in the dawning of may 


k and review the past and than 
for it. out we have met today to do honor to that 
name who is the patron saint of the order the 


uniforms of which I am proud to see before me.. 


| Applause. } 

— a immemorial to men 
to visit ves of heroes, t 
stately mausoleum in Paris whe 
mains of the Corsican Genera! 


We have a histo 
have a history of Providence. I ‘would that upon 
the white stripes of that banner may be inscribed 
this sentiment, for it is the truth: God 
dence is our inheritance.” [A use. 

I promised to speak but | 
have another meeting at the Board of Trade, 
which they say is waiting for some one to talk 
to them, so I will close presently. but before 1 
close I beg ~~ in your retrospection remember 
that that flag is not a mere piece of mus- 
lin, Remember that that flag is not so 
much bunting only. That is @ synonym 
of liberty. [Applause.] That flag 
nym of Union. [Applause and cries of Hurrah.“] 
That flag,is a synonim of opportunity, for under 
that flag, and under that flag alone, can we say 


to the young man starting out in life's career, | 


however poor he be, however humble and obscure 
origin, you are a king; you are a free man; you 
may aspire to the highest honors. Under that 
flag alone is the son of the woodchopper equal to 
the son of the millionaire. [Applause.] 

Thank God under that flag no brainless fop can 
stand up and claim the signs of a noble young 
man simply because he happened to have a 
decent parentage. [Applause.| 

Becaase a calf is born in a stable it is no sign 
it is a colt. 1 and laughter.] The only 
aristocracy in s country is the aristocracy of 
worth [applause], not of birth. The only royalty 
in this country is the royalty of character. [Ap- 
plause.] The only sovereigns in this country 
are those who are sovereigns not by virtue of 
what rests upon their heads, nor by virtue of what 
is over their breasts, but sovereigns by virtue of 
what is in their heads and withm their breasts. 
{Applanuse.] That flags stands for something 
It stands for fraternity of patriotic citi 
zens, who, joining them together hand to hand, 
heart to heart, shoulder to shoulder, victory to 
victory. conquest to conquest, jubilee to jubilee, 
impulse to impulse, and inspiration to inspira- 
tion, have sworn to see that flag remain forever 
in the heavens. [Long and continued applause. | 
And against the insidious influences of foreign 
pauper criminal immigration, and against the 
insidious influences of Anarch#ts, ialists, 
Nihilists, Communists, and such men, who, com- 
ing to our shores, seek to bring hither the insti- 
tutions of other lands—to these men we say, 
Paisied be the hand and palsied the tongue that 
would do aught to rob that flag of one single 
star. [Great applause. 

To be true to my word I will close by the repe- 
tition of those matchless lines written by our 
own American: 

“ Sail on, thou Ship of State, sail on; 

Sail on, thou Ship of State. 
Fear not to breast the sea, 
Our hearts, our prayers, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 
Our tears, our faith, triumphant o’er 
Our fears, are all with thee, 
Are all with thee.”’ | 
[Long and continued applause.) 
— —— 


ELEVEN STARS ON THE FLAG 


Senator Doolittle Refers to the Flag Un- 
der Which Washington Was Swora. 
„We will now listen to an address by Sen- 
ator Doolittle of your city,“ said Gov. Fifer, 
‘a gentleman who needs no introduction to 
a Chicago audience.”’ 
Judge Doolittle, stepping to the front, said: 
FSBLLOW CITIZENS: The fourth day of July, 
1776, the “ Thirteen United States of America,” 


Declaration of Independence from Great Britain, 
and for the support of that declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, they mutually pledged to each other their 
lives, their fortanes, and their sacred honor. 
The War of the Revolution under the protection 
of Divine Providence and under the lead of 
George Washington made that declaration 


ood. 453 
9 The Fourth of July, therefore, the day on whith 
that declaration was made, has always been oele 
brated, and always ought to be, as the birthday 
of our National independence. Besides, the 
ideas contained in that declaration brought ‘into 
the world a new political dispensation. It de- 
clared: The rights of all mea are equal and 
inalienable, nts derive all their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. On these 
two ideas hang all the law and the prophets in 
this new gospel of man’s Political emption. 
That is another great reason why the Fourth of 
July ought to be, and I trust will be, celebrated 
not only in thisy Republic but in all the repub- 
lics of civilized man throughout the world and to 
the end of time. 

Yet neither the Declaration of Independence, 
nor the War of the Revoiution, nor the Articles 
of Confederation adopted by the Delegates in 
Congress during tat war (July 9, 1778) can be 
regarded as the establishment of consti- 
tutional government for the United States. 
It is true that confederation styled itself 
“The United States of America,“ and 
towards a perpetual Union; 
h State expressly retained its sovéreign- 
lom. and independence, and every rignt, 


in Congress at Philadelphia, made a unanimous : 


88. 


tiors, each State had only one vote. 

The Confederacy had no Executive Department 
at all. During the recess of Congress a commit- 
tee of one from each of the thirteen States, 
called the Committee of States,“ had power to 
act; butonly in cases where the Congress by a 
vote of nine of the thirteen States had expressly 
authorized their action. 

The Contederacy had no Judicial Department 
whatever, In certain cases provision was made 


that the United States in Congress assembled 


should be the last resort on appeal in disputes 
between two or more States. They were more 
like arbitrators than a court clothed with power 
to enforce its decisions. 

The Confederacy had no taxing vower. No 
money could be raised except by requisitions on 
the several States, in proportion to the value of 
the lands of each, with their buildings and im- 
provements, to be estimated under such rules as 
Congress should direct, but all taxes were to be 
levied and collected by the Legislatures of the 
several States. 

As we now look back upon a Confederacy 
clothed with so little power for peace or war it. 
seems almosta miracie that our forefathers 
achieved their independence. But for their almost 
superhuman courage, patience, patriotism, and 
endurance; but for their intense love of count 
and liberty, which seems almost inspired; 5 
above all, but for their abiding faith in that Al- 
mighty Being who raised up for that riod 
such great men as George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and others 
they would certainly have failed. 

Of one thing we are certain. With all the ex- 
penence of the late Civil War before us, all of 
us who bore any of its responsibilities can affirm 
with perfect assurance, if the Government of 
the United States had been clothed with no 
more power than the old Confede we never 
could have put down the Rebellion and saved 
the Union and the Republic as we did. 

ey be to Aimighty God! the Constitu- 
tion of the United States under which George 
Washington was made President 100 years ago 
today proved to be no rope of sand. It is a Gov- 

established by the people of 

States. to stand forever. The 
Constitution makes the Union perpetual 
and indestructible; and, at the same time, 
it makes the States themselves per- 
petual and indestructible. It expressly guar- 
antees republican institutions and‘ equal rights 
to all the States in the Union, While it makes 
one Republic, in peace and in war, one Nation in 
all National and foreign affairs, it at the same 
time secures to all the States independence, 
sovereignty, and home rule in all their domestic 
concerns. 

The Constitution of the United States is as far 

oved from secession on the one hand as it 
is*from centralized despotism on the other. The 
United States is a Federative Republic. That is 
the only form of National Government which 
can secure home rule to the people of all tne 
States and yet may become Continental as a 
Nation in its progress and development. This 
Federative Republic is the outgrowth and heir 
of ali tne ages. Under God we believe itis to 


stand forever. 
this day George Wash- 


One hundred years 
ington, that — man, hero-patriot and 


sage, first in war, first in peace. and first in the 
hesrts of his countrymen, was inaugurated first 
President of the United States. 1 
Fellow citizens, upon the recommendation of 
the President of the United States, and of the 
Governor of the State, the citizens of Chicago in 
vast assemblages are now uniting with the mill- 
ions of their fellow citizens throughout the whole 
land to celebrate this centennial of that inaugu- 


ration. 

It is worthy to be celebrated in prayer and 
praise, in anthem and eulogy, in song and ora- 
tion; with music, cannon, and with every demon- 
stration of joy. First, because of the man who 


uguratea, and, d, because of the 
— 2 LEA history ot man- 


nd since the crucidzion. 

: who 
There is but one perso in sigh ggg 5 
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more than man. I refer to N 
the grent social refarmar as well as the ) 


is a syno- 


snd jurisdiction not expressly delegated” — 


In conclusion, fellow-citizen 
t, since the crucifixion of” Jesus e 
ne so much to elevate mankind 
lishment under God of this great 
the corner-stone of equal rights and & 
brotherhood—which are but other 
pression for * Love thy nelahbor as — . OF 
abiding faith has sustained me on ma 
Staton, a tho darken 
tutes, in arkes} hour of 
did not hesitate to 
— 3 States is 
which greatest of’ the proph . 
A my ago was to come — 
at after the Golden Kimedom ot Ass 
Silver Kingdom of the Medes and 
should be destroyed; after the Brazen 
of the Greeks and the Iron Kingdom 
Romans should decline and fall a new 
dispensation—a better. higher, and diviner 
ica Ree ree to come, It was to 
the Roman Empire should be subdivided inte 
ten lesser Kingdoms of modern Europe, A) 
N an t Republic it 4 
n great Republic it has com There wag . 
© room for it in the Old World This Nas 
orla was reserved under God for that . 
and here there is room. Here, aye! | 
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forms 


ago 
000, and which at the ena of n. ce 
has nearly 60,000,000, if true to itself, shall 
forever. 
The Rev. Dr. Lawrence pronounced the 


benediction and the gathering dispersed. . f : 


IN NEED OF HEAVY RAINS, 


Some Anxiety Regarding the Condition of 
Spring Wheat in the Northwest, 4 


FS 


' Mrnneaponis, Minn., April 30.—[Special ji 


—The wheat market from nowon for 


next few months will be affected largely by 
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the weather in the Northwest. The recent | 
storms in this State and Dakota have turned 


0 


attention to the spring wheat crop, and ab 


8 


15 


present there is a steady stream of telegrama 


received daily on Change from all points 


throughout the spring wheat belt giving the © 


3 


* 


4) 


condition of the growing crop. Yesterday 
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orimproved if need be 
av. Apply to GED. 


+, owner, 51, 170 Madison . 


VERY BEST HOUSE IN 
a er mee. 320 Graves- 


as fixtures, 1 
ange 8 


one 


suit 


it tenant. 
F. HARD- 


urnace, 
s walk 
ut will 


88 — — 


cellar und 


8 and basement stone front, with sub- 
No. 2404 Wabas 


modern 1 
„ immedia 
e eee W. SANSOME, & 110 La Salle-st 


oe la 82 Indians and Prairie-avs.; 


$40. 
W ie DICKINSON, N Washington-st. 
| VERNON-AV., COTTAGES, 6 


1 
A . 


* 


ii -T. FINE MODERN %- 
to Al tenant; 


— —3 rent chea 
use: 
FK ELI. 189 La Salle-st. 


ANK 


il 


rooms, 


E ee 
Ziv M 


: 65 HULING 4 CO., © Wasnington-st. 


3 


ne 2851 
und bath. 80. 
FRANK WELIS, 1% La Salle-st. — 


"kA TO RENT—25 BOWEN-AV., & PER MONTH, 
— Grove-av. „ S rooms. 
-8 


II TWO-STORY FRAME 


me dwelling, 


"and furnace; ren 


Mh —. 
—— 


foment fu 


RENT--80 LANGLE ** 


CHAN Ades 


rent 


10-ROOM 
K & CO., 155 Dearborn-st. 


9 rooms; rent reason 

SNOW & 
Renting Department, 

7 Washineton-st. 


DICKINSO 


N, 


1 TWO STORIES 
rat Ren 2 


T 


x eee as 
A. 


st., Room 


RES RENT—OR SALW ts CALOMET-AV.— 
. FRAN wis ELLs i La Belle k. 


m3 VINCENNES-AV., STONE- 
and basement of 16 rooms, bath 


CHAN DLER & CO.. 110 Dearborn-st. 


R. 50. 


e bedroom 


RENT — 708 CALUMET-AV., $-STORY | 
| ARK WELLS, u Le Salle-st. 


he part of the 
and wo Dicken — 
1 


e 


— 9 1 ee 7:10 INDIANA-AV.. VERY 
house; gas fix- 
aT INS, @ Washington-st._ 


built residences inthe c 
—— Side: perfect light and — 
— * —.— every convenience, 
— 1 . e 


PE. Room 0 
178 Dee Dearborn-st. 


7) RENT-SEVERAL STRICTLY FIRST- 
FA cinss mosern hoicest res 


rr NOP STORE, BRICK HOUSES, 
: a date able cars; 60 mth. 425 


Lawrence-ay. 


per mon 


NEAR 
St. 


CHIGAN-AV. —§-8TORY AND 
all conveniences. 


hand Oolph-st. 


* 1 i ag hy 
“es ha x 
8 ern 2 


e 


8 


— “AD 


RENT—CH 
atv gees 


Nes 


Room A Tacoma 


RMING NEW 8-ROOM BRICK 
; every modern improve 
vente oy 


tor; today; 


“a 


HEAP; 


NN. MARTIN, iid. 


r ~VYERNON-AV.—10- 
air; all mod- 
Dearborn-st. 


5 


yg go WoobD- 
oak finish 


; good repai 


r. 


= CALUMIET-AV, —I2-ROOM 
Inquire at <J14, 


OC- 


— “ns WAH Ab 
42 bath. etc.; cheap 
YLAOR, 78 Dearborn-st. 


* — . — Peat 16-ROOM 
kitchen 


"TESS 


M 
rent to 


Apply 


I. 


Within. 


AHK INDIANA-AV. Ir 
; owner might board or 


keep 


NT — HOUSE — SPLENDID 9-ROOM 
cheap, @t %ist-st. and 
ire 310 


ion. Inqu 


INCENNES-AV.—FURNISHED 


nd-av. 
1 
ished; b bl 


today . 


GROVELAND-AV. NEAR 318T- 
R. R.—Parlor, library. — 
on ist foor. Apply on prem 


Apply oa 


: oe 


2 
2 


aft — peer Ho 


| SER 


R 2 
. HOUSES. , 
brick “ee eer ee Se ebe e eee 
. „„ 40. 
Z—— s case cescccccccccevcececcces 40.00 
Melk 6 te 6066s bh coon seer er eee ee ee eeee eee 30.00 
eee SPEER „„ eee 40.00 
—— . occ en ccccctsce 3 335*dI „„ ee eee 50.00 
ren. ee. 35. 00 
sse ee 2.50 
-A t. 8 B. cee eee eee eeee „„ „„ „„ 27.50 
v., 10 3 „„ „46 „„ „„ 50.00 
> "te a ee . „teen „„ „„ „4„„46 „4 6 * 2 
st., rooms. seer ee er ee „„ 0 
roo , 12 rooms eee ree eee „ eeeee eee 40.00 
. Wrooms..... „% „%% eee „ „ „46 eee 45.00 
ron voces 0.00 
6 ee ee „ „ „„ „4 „ „ „„ „6 40.00 


pain 
8 Herren- Hane 


rooms. with or withou furniture. 
ton-bouleward, near Oakley-av.. room, 


West Side. 


will be repaired. 


between Jackson 
ont; nine rooms 8; 840. 


ween Throop and 


Loomi 
and basement stone 


ne—3-story brick residen 
in good order; $50. 42 


Rae, nant Ashiand-av.. 2-story, cellar and 
front, brick residence; 


Coan tote booms rent reasonable. 


SNOW & DICKINSON, 
Renting —— N Washington-st. 


and ea 


9 rooms; witb 


} 


roe-s 
ve spent —.— 
as boulevard. elegant stone front 
II rooms; south front: cheap. 
PLACE & 


TO RENT—8si8 W. 


t., ol 


t south front house; 
on house; cheap at 


te ys 


La .. 


8 NEW 
mw. E. G 


modern brick —— 


room 
RIDGE & CO... . Madiso 


8 
00D - 


aus 


77 


1 stone. 


F. A. HEN 


F. A. 


155 


A lu, 


gp, COTTAGES. 


bah with barn, $27.50. 
t., 6 rooms, #20 ss 


very 


n-st., 7 
ro 
__ GRIFFIN & DWIG: 
ee . MON ROE- sI. MODERN | 
5 on par 
Order. 


ENSITAW. 


ouse, 10 rooms. dining-room and 


convenience; 


161 La Salle-st., Room 4. 


1 in 


24 HOUSE, 841 r 

oroughly overhauled a 
and sweet 
PENNY 


— only aa, vy Sit quick 


NT — 118 Rw nme ped I 
all conven 
CHANDLER & CO.. 110 je — 


lences and w 


ROOT 
be decora- 


~— 388 WARREN-AYV.. 112 OAKL#Y- 

2 Monroe-st., 2-story 

N improv 
ashington 


— one rably located: 
ent: desira ocated. 
t., Room 4 


NT NORTH 8H earn ta y ~ agen 


—751 e Kar OF OBEY 
ouse; Ll rooms; hardwood fini 


HENSHAW. ia Las Salle-st., Room 4. 


-» 110 icarberm et. 


oa 


; xs phat avin. a all DLE & CO. 1) 


TORENT-nY k. W. 241 W ZANDER & CO., 160 WASH- 


2 9 rooms. 
2. 


room frame. 


11 @room house; $20. 


Yeniences. F. A. HE: 


rooms; a 


14 Salle-at.. K. 4. 


— 12 4 ROM TENG UNION : 4 


12 isi 


con- 


FokREN T- W.ADAMS-ST., 3-STORY BRICK 


1 


; cheap rent. 


J. 


North Side. 


TO RENT—NEW MODEKN STONE 
Xin. and Kugenie-st.; one mem 
in Park. I. 167 Dearborn 


end Lincoin 


loom 


—5⁰ ie. 
drive, an ¢ 


FRONT 


~ NEAR LAKE- 


W ha 


TO RENT—5S09 N. — 10. ROOM BRICK 
house; all conveniences: rent §45. 
F. A . HENSHAW, n Len allo st.. R. 4. 


Suburban. 
10 nnn PARK — 
NEW HOUSES. 
and Hibbard-av.. new 8-room stone and brick 
front | ese will de completed for May 1 occupancy. 
bet. Hibbard and Kimbark-avs., two elegaat 
2 brick dwellings, south front. 
5204 and 5206 Cornell-av., cozy 8room cottage; 
was, bath. bot and cold water, and 8 t. 
S16 Greenwood-av., 2-story and cellar frame, 10 
rooms; barn and large ie yard: ,. 


205 Clifton-av.. 16s story frame, 6 rooms, all conveni- 
ences, J minutes’ walk to Belmont-av. station; $20. 
BAIRD & BRADLEY, 99 La Saile-st. 


TO RENT—IN GLENCOK—2 HOUSES OF 7 AND 

8 rooms, well located and in good condition: also 

2 houses of 7 rooms in North Evanston. Rent from $12 
to $25 per month, or will N monthly Rat ments. 
C. K. BROWNE, lark-st. 


FOR RENT—AT KEN 5 FINE RESI- 
denée, southwest corner Lake-av. and SOth-st.; 

lot 100x200 feet, —— good barn; house 12 rooms; will 

be put in good order 

D. O. STRONG, 16 Portiand Block. 


TO RENT — ELEGANT, NEW MODERN = 
story dwelling; No. 38 Forty-second st., near 
Champlain-av.; hardwood 1 Hors and finish; rent 
$37.50 per month. MY RON L. PEARCE, ® Dearborn. 
th FOR RENT—NEW STONE FRONT MODERN 
dwelling in Kenwood, between both and 5lst-sts., 
8 rooms, 660; will TRAN 


* and range cheap. 
WELLS, La Salle-st. 


rooms, sou 
1532 


the 
Washington-boulev 
Northwestern station, second fiat, 10 Foss, 
5, furnace, a moe A finish 


#20. 
616 West 1 near Paulinas, 7 rooms, in fine 
Warren- av. opposite Union Park, ist flat. 7 rooms, 


a 
est Monree-st., near Oakley, stone front, 7 
xposure, in excellent order, 8. 


ard, near yg 


DICKINSON, 
* Washington-st. — 


RENT— 


Ting 8 Wo a 


fronts are alike; 
paren st. eae 
and go so 


bell, gas, hot an 
with lock and ke 
— in 


＋ ne 


ton-st,, Room 


t.; 
dy - 12 44 i rooms; 


Each apartment ts A* papered 


irtment buildings numbered 22 
3 apartments in each dulld- 
second floor 8 rooms; no two 
convenient to Harrison-st.. Van 

n-av. cars; get off at Wood-st. 


and has electric 
d water, bath-room, coal-bin, 
y: fire-place * Tennessee marble 


ach parlor; plauished copper bath-tub 
sinks, scoted 
Sitohen: Lincoln clothes-dryer in eac 

are no 80-called 


hot-water ler, wain 


kitchen. 
“ light ate” © „ out EVERY 


4 4 to the OPEN A 
_— PLU ING 18 PER 
WITH THE 8 IMPROVED. ViSNTILATION 
at SES NLY 4 LEFT. COME RLY. 
42104 BEN NO IMPURE AIR IN THESE 
ARTMENTS. 

Pri 825 r month for Ist and 2d floors; two 2d 
floor corners per month. Keys at 322 8. W ood-st. 
lst floor. 


Plans can be seen and leases made at 102 Washing- 


J. W. HEDENBERG. _ 


To RENT— 
First fiat, 189 


2d flat. 191 South 


good condition; $25 


First flat, 195 South Robey st. seven rooms and 
bath, modern and pleasant; 


South Hoyne-av.; six rooms and 


bath; very desirable; 


Hoyne-av., six rooms and bath; 


SNOW & DICKINSON, 
Renting Department, 
N Washington-st. _ 


‘pO RENT—122 


LOOMIS-ST.—ELBEGANT 6-KOOM 


Hat (corner), south and east front. 
No. 79 Blue Island-av., 6-room flat, cheap. 
Van Buren-st., 6-room 


Hat; 
PL Ask & WHITBHSIDE, 
144 La Salle-st. — 


7 RENT—CH 


ec it, 


ARMING BRICK FLAT OF 6 


rooms, with lofty, large attic, 3 West Harrison- 
st.: every modern fiat for ewent; rent only 
is a Very conan 


$20; this 
for a small path mad call and 
NNY, Room 308 Tacoma Block. 


er nulek FLAT OF 7 ROOMS; EVERY 
modern improvement; 24044 San 


amon-st.: rent 


. Also 6room brick flat at 2 Sangamon-st.; 
all improvements: rent ag Poca? best flats in city. 
. PENNY m I Tacoma Block. 


Carroll-av., near 
these will 
lect. . 


be WM Pit 


RENT — 1000 NEW BRICK FLATS OF 5 


Ada-st.; be 
lovely flats; „ at once — se- 
ENNY, Room 8&8 Tacoma Block. 


TO RENT— 


6618 Tracy-av. 9 room house, bath and 
modern, to one fi famil 


RLEGG G. FRENCH, 114 La Salle-st. 


TO RUENT—RAVENSWOOD-TWO BEAUTI- 
ful houses left in this delightful suburb; call at 
our office N photo 1 N 1. low ren 
K. W 28 & CO., 168 Washington-st. 
FOR REKNT—55 MADISON fa gr neg oad 
‘10 room house: comparatively new; been occ 
— by on) T 5 minutes walk from [ilinois 
‘entral or cars. Inquire of J. H. DUNHAM, 
10 State-st., ae R HUBWES, Court-House. 
TO RENT — FURNISB ED—AN ELEVEN- 
room house, with are yard and barn. 8002 Mad- 
ison-av.. two block from Illinois Central. 
TO RENT--AT ELMHURST, ON THH C. 
& N. W. R. R., a nice two-story house, § large 
room; this house has just been completed; has 
screens, mantel, good cellar, nice lawns, good water: 
only two blocks from depot; moderate rent. Apply 
to or address 11. L. GLOS, 
i Kimhuret, In. 


1 mh 


‘> TO RENT—aT LA GRANGE—TWO ' VERY 
WN 83 large lots and nice lawn. 
MSLE\, a2 La Salle-st., Roo 


TO REN T—FLATS. 


South Side. 


RENT—ELEGANT FLATS IN THE HA 
some new 6-story building southeast corner Cot- 
e Grove and Bowen-avs.: passenger elevator, elec- 


tric light, and steam heat in balls; apartments 
finished throughout in hardwood — ne eve 
ern convenience, elegant gas-fi Speen 


m 
electric lighting. screens und venetian “blinds 

all windows; laundry dryer in each flat; water rents 
paid by owner; hot water supplied at all times free of 
charge from steam boilers — eee agp} store-rooms 
and coal-bins for each a ment; plete janitor 
service. Convenient to ll — Cc . Fand Sy sg 
Southern (Board of Trade) trains. Apply to A. Mc- 
IiNTOSH, Owner, 314] Cottage Grove-ayv., or to the 
agent on the premises. 


0 
— — 


RENT-IF YOU WANT AN ELEGANT 5 OR 6 
room fiat, * — all modern — — beauti- 


boulevard; rent 
1¹¹ 


owner. 4 
— 
— — — 
RENT — 
FLATS. 
304 to 348 Cottage Grove-av.—Choice Groom flats 
modern improvements, 625. 
2326 and ze State-st.—<iood 4 and 5 room brick flats; 
rents $15 to ; modern; janitor service. 


579 State-st.—6 room brick flats, 
Call and see our list and get full particulars. 
TURNER &BOND, oa Washington-st. 
* R 


ENT—* ARMOUR FLATS— ” 

1 my Pome Thirty-fourth, and Dearborn-sts.— 
Very fi and 7 roum apartments in these first-class 
buildings; tinished in hardwood throughout and are 
kept in prime repair at all times, and furnished with 
Kas fixtures, screens, shades, etc.; no water rates to 

y: janitor cares 328 balls and grounds; no tat the 
1 


pa 
rents in the city. see them; our ‘agent at 
building will show. Mat "ane sécond foors, 


third floor, 825. 
GkO. G. NEWBURY & co. eee 


RENT—ELEGANT APARTMENTS ON MICHI- 
gan-boulevard. at southern end of Lake Front 
Park, facing Lake Michigan, between Harmon-court 
and Twelfth-st.. This new — 1 — 1 building is now 
open for nr ugent at build ng. 
I. O. STONE & CO La Salle-st. 


T NT 
th-st. and indiana-av., very light and —— 


lenth-room * second floor: new dim 
BNOW & DICKINSON, 
; Rentin Deve rtment, 
NM 
* NN ton FLAT, 250 6 UMET- 
every room light; janitor service: per m A, 
HILL BROS., 107 Dearborn-st,, Roont 30. 


RENT—DESIRABLE FLATS, 337 WABASH- 


av. Apply at Room 7, 161 La Salle-st. 
RENT—s0l COTTAGE GROVE-AV.. ELEGANT 
corner flat. K large rooms, all modern improve- 


ments, embossed paper, new building; $27. Inquire 


of Owner, 3d floor. 


) RENT—3 TO 6 ROOM FLATS, VERY DESiR- 
able, in Seavern’s Buildings, corner Wabash-av. 
and 2d-st. Apply 2210 Wabash-av. Upen Sunday. 


7 RENT—5-ROOM FLATS, 258 STATE-8T., $15 
and $16; with bath. 
FRANK WELLS, 189 La Salle-st. 


RENT—SEVEN-ROOM FLAT, WELL LIGHT- 
Ged. with modern conveniences. 216 South Park. 
Apoly to owner at lower flat. 


—— — —— 


RENT—A FURNISHED BLAT AT 182% MICHi- 
_gan-av. _ Reference | required. 
RENT—CAMP DOUGLAS BLOCK. ® THIRTY- 
second-court, flats 4 and 5; each has 7 room 
bath, cas fixtures, etc.; paper 8 service; halis lighted 


and cleaned; moderate 7 
CHANDLER & CO., 110 Dearborn-st. 


TS RENT—TWO GOOD FLATS AT G Ar- ST. 
Convenient to cable and steam cars; monthly: 
references required. J. J. ALLEN, @ Uth-st. 


—— 2 — 


7 RENT—110, 112, 14, AND 116 ISTH-ST.. NEAK 
Wabash-ay.. excellent 8 5 and 6 rooms; mod- 


ern und pieusant; . 
SNOW & DICKINSON, 
Renting Department, % Washington-st. 


RENT—TWO 6-KOOM APAKTMENTS IN THE 
Kenmore, Wabash-av. and léth-st. F. T. HAS- 


’ KELL, 18 Dearborn-st. 


12 RENT—3, 6, AND 7 ROOM APARTMENTS IN 
the flavame: Pratrie-av. and 3)st-st.; janitor ser- 
vice. F. T. H SKELL, 19 Dearborn-st. 


tifled, 


O RENT—HIGHER 
for May * gous 18 N. Room location; will be beau- 


FLAT. 189 WALNUT-ST., 
46 Tacoma Block. 


8 RENT— 


see 88 
wid 


8 aington- boulevard, 3d floor, 


. Adams-s 
d 502 West 


a Sand 0438 W. Harrison-st., cor. Hoyne-av.. cheap. 
6380 pad — W. Van Buren-st., 8 nice fats, $18 and §20, 


8187 FIN & DWIGHT, Washington and Halsted. 


GOOD FLATS—WEST SIDE. 
N. g. cor. Madison-st. and Ogden-av., 2 fine flats left; 


8 rooms, 


6 rooms, 24 floor, $27.50. 
e-st., several fine Hats. $20 and 


thors 


— repair; $30. | 


T° penne sre MONROKE-ST., SOUTH FRONT, EL- 


gant 7- room ast light on all sides; 4 pet in 
1 116 La Salle-st., Room 16. 0 


will be 
tenant at 


0 ne ENT—8-HOOM FLAT AT 872 WEST LAKESST:; 
ut in — © order and rented to acce tabie 
per month. 


WM. C. DO 
10 Tribune Building. 


first-class in ever 
wish 
berg 


Telephone a. ee 


[TO RENT_FLATS—WEST Si SLDE— 


Amberg Flats, corner Harrison and Loomis-sts., 


y respect; all conveniences; parties 


ing a fiat will do well to call and inspect the Am- 
Hats. Open to eS 


ANA & CO 
4135 and 158 La Salle-at. 


KENT— FLATS. 6 
the new Loder Block; with all of the latest im- 
provements; 929 West Harrison -St. 


AND 7 ROOMS EACH, IN 


{ALE THOMPSON, 
229 West Madison-st. 


Tro ORENTOAN 


gas-fixtures; 


rent 


ELEGANT 6 AND 7 KOOM FLAT; 


handsome new gilt paper throughout; splendid 
light; square bay. south 
ever 
Cali at 1 


ront, marble mantel, fine 
convenience fur bandsome home; 
Adams-st. Owner. 


— 


-ENT—PLEASANT — FLAT, WITH 
Hath, No. 729 West NDLER © 
CHAN 


K Co... 110 Dearborn-st. 


fro 


) RENT—S22 VAN BUREN- a 
nt flat 7 — and bath. 
151 La Salle-st.,. Room 


NEAR LAFLIN, 
F. A. HENSHAW. 


etc.; Tescom aa 


West Congress-st. 
We "HALE THOMPSON, 229 West Madison-st. 


RENT r ROOM FLATS, NICELY AR - 
ranged for am de housekeeping and nicely papered, 


Willard-place; 6 room fiat, 
chea 


RENT—BY 


1 


NORTH 


Clybourn-av.., u. 


and 10 room 
walks, pav 


_ 


N Orchard-st., 

1 Superior-st.. 

r Wi Webster-av., 
f 
‘ 


Bissell-st., 6 


Call tomorrow, 


635 and 641 Larrabee-st.. 
park. Keys on second 2 of 63. 


— — between Garfield and 


reets, 
de. don't fail to see them; 
Aman will be on premises to show flats between 
Land e o ‘clock; keys in basement 2%. 
1s W ebster-av.. fine new brick, 5 rooms, 812. 
19 North Halsted-st., 7 or 8 rooms; 


North Side. 
E. W. ZANDER & Co., 169 WASH- 


SIDE. SMEDIATS POSSESSION. 
and 5 room flats, close to 


and 5 rooms. 
1 „. 
with gas fixtures, furnaces. stone 
ete.; biggest bargains on North 
actual rent, and 


w.cor. Perry-st. 


5 and 6 rooms; $18. 
4-room flats: $17. 
2d floor, 8 rooms, 15. 


Bissell-st., (rooms. brick; $10 and 812. 


hborhood. 
see full list, and get particulars. 


rooms, modern; 0d a 


North-av., 5 and 6 room flats; $12 and 


cou 
nnn 
try 72. 


cheap. Entr 
Telephone 976, 


KNT-FLATS— NORTH SIDE— 
St. Benedict Flats. 
Cass-st., have the tinest of appointments, are easily 
accessible, and offer the best inducements. at the 
most reasonable rents. Call and inspect and be con- 
viene. A — . on the premises who will extend the 


corner Chicago-ay. and 


8 — lower 7-room fiat; modern. En- 


two 4room rear flats; rent very 


W. A. MERIGOLD & CO 
156 and 158 La Salle-st. 


W ebater-av. 


T°. RENT—A NEW 7-ROOM FLAT, WITH ALL 
+ a = 


8, excellent light, gas Bxtures, at Si 30 


quire of the owner, 


Aris. at 315 . 


I KENT—#is—70) ORCHARD-ST., LIGHT, CON- 
W N Hoor flat, 6 rooms: in good order. 
ATKINS, W Washington-st., 38 and 39. 


T? Are ELEGANT NEW FLATS OVERLOOK- 
ing Lincoln Park; 6 rooms at $25; 8 rooms, $5; in 
best possible order. 


Apply 704 Wells-st. 


in the 
7 rooms in the 


O RENT—6-ROOM FLATS IN THE FLORENCE 

Buildings, 16 to 22 

ish, elevators, heat, janitor service, etc.; 

Bellevue hat, #14 North State-st., and 6 and 
r 

particulars call at Flat 1. ‘2 Bellevue-place. 


Bellevue-place, hardwood fin- 
lso 5 rooms 


East Division-st. For 


looking Linco 


O RENT—NEW 


SIX- ROOM FLATS, OVER- 
In Park; ; everything new and 


modern. Apply 704 Wells-st. 


near Indiana. 


IO RENT-7-nOOM FLATS ON 


N. CLARK-ST.. 
J. W. FARLIN, 8 Washington-st. 


RENT—A 


at 454 a rey 


OLD 


TAN EXTREMELY LOW FIGURE 
to responsible tenants elegant and convenient 
Hats at 417 La Salle-av., corner Div ON ee Lalo flat 
ark-st., 


A. J. STEVENSON 


r 


RENT—EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASANT 
room tirst-story — * — 
Cass- st.; all outside roo 

SHELDON & SHELDON, Borden Block. 


— 
i= 


W. cor. Chicago-av. and 


48 8. Clark-st. 


WO RENT—WEBSTER-AV. AND 
Clark-st., near Lincoln Park; $ EAKS, 


EW1S-ST.. A AND 
to 840. 


and Benton.“ 
to Bau; 
ers at 


nwo RENT—5-ROOM ¥LATS 


diana; — ail hours. 


— — 


Te RENT—CHOICE 

in the handsome Schiiler Building, n. w. corner 
Clark and Schiller-sts.; 
Lincol u Park; reasonable f rent. 


IN THE “VERMONT 
corner Pine and Ohio-sts., at 8 


wy service and everything first-class; oth- 
near my ofiipe, Ai . St., corner In- 


OYT, Agent. 


6 AND 8 ROOM FLATS 


desirable location, close to 


Es L. WALLER & CO. 
* Washington-st. 


— — — 


mo AS FMW DESIRABLE FLATS AND 
suites of rooms in Hodges Buiiding, corner lndi- 

ana-av. and 2id-st.; elevator and janitor service; 

rent moderate; onsession iven May 1. Apply — 

elevator of building or at 10 Washington-st., 

2. Flats shown = Sundays. 


— ͤ — 


mo "RENT—3016 AND 3018 rr 4AND 8 
room flats: & and $20. E. W.ZAN ER & CO., 169 
Washington-st. 


RENT—3631 ELLIS-AV..TWO KLEGANT PRE 


vate Hats, 5 and 8 rooms, brick building. lizhted on 


all sides; all modern improvements; batb- room. 
store-room, turnace, coal bin, cellar; 3 minutes to III. 
Central and cable cars, * 
RRNT—FKLECGANT MODERN 6-ROOM FLAT: 
every convenience; furnished; first floor; private 
entrance: no children. 3189 Forest-av. 


West Side. 
RENT—BY E. W.ZANDEK & Co., 2 


e EST SIDE (immediate possession). 


W. Madison-st., é-room, modern, $18 and 


fat; papered in 
elegant style, gas-fixtures, etc.; $22. 
41 ye epee splendid 7-room mode rn flats; papered, 
and in order; keys at No. 47; only 81s. 
111 and! 113 Lytle-st., ö room flats. 
class order; S12. and 814. 
n West Madison-st., 8room modern brick; $25, 
879 7 Weat Madison-st., splendid room flat. 
108 and 1100 West Madison-st.,3 and 4 4 * Hats. 
second and third noors, brick building; $8 to $1 
305 en-av., 4 rooms, brick; 
440 Van Buren- t. sd 3 7 1 
lida W. Tay lor-st., 4 rooms, barn; $10. 
South Clinton-st., ö rooms; #14. 
636 and Uu West Lake-st., * to 5 room brick flats. 
SL Selden, Ist tloor: #12. 
NW. Jackson, modern trick flats. 
68 North Carpenter-st., 4rooms; 615. 
4 Marbie-piace, good 5-room flats; II. 
Call tomorrow for bargains in rents. 
RENT 18 en NEARADAMS- 
t. — First flat, 7 4 — —— 1 ‘furnace. e lectric 
bells. etc; . HENS 1 


8 S. Leavitt-st., T-room modern 


Psi La Ballé-et.. Room 4 


1 RENT — 10 WINCHESTER-AV.. CHOICE. 
4 é-room flats; back yards; ist 
ora t neighborhood; y 25; bargain. 


Leerer 


D KENT—ELEGANT MODERN FLAT—FURNI- 
Se 10 Blue Island-av. . 


Ta 1 “HONORE-ST., NEAR JACKSON, 
flats rooms, 


l — rent, 6. F. A. HEN AW. 


being put in ürst- 


5 RENT—MIDDLE AND UPPER FLATS. i76 E. 
Odlo-st. 9 nat 9 


9 room. 254 Indiana-st., 
ALT, 122 S. Clark-st., Koom 804. 


room a 
ice; rent 
House. 


7 ENT a OO 
yee steam heat and 
. WE 


NEAR RUSH, SEVEN- 
anitor serv- 
Opera- 


W. HO 


RENT—IN 


rdom apartment; 
ELL, 


Marquette and Charlevoix, corner of 
Ohi o-sts.. one eight-room apartment and one seven- 


orn improvement. For terms apply to J. 
— 


THE APARTMENT BUILDINGS 
Rush and 


janitor will show them; every mod- 
W. HOW- 


RENT—S. 


7 
Lars ‘Mohawk, Apartments "+ Klega 
en rooms, all outside rooms, in splendid repair; 
tanihor. laundry, etc. Inquire in o Sts: 


CORNER STATE AND OHIO- 
nt corner fiat, 


store, or 
WEAVER, 
* 50. WT Dearborn-st. 


iho RENT— 


rooms; 
44 North Clark- 
$40. SNOW 


3 


Isl Dearborn-av., near Superior-st., third flat, 7 


st., near Goethe, first flat, 6 rooms; 
* Dic KINSON, UT Washington-st. 


RENT—FIRST-CLASS CORNER FLAT, 7 
rooms. second floor, 2M 
lence; ten * from business; also other flats. 


2é@ Erie-st.; every conven- 
M. LUFF, ® Clark-st.. Room . 


rooms in “ The 


O RENT~ELEGANT APARTMENT OF BIGHT 
team 


he Irving,” G2 Divi — L 


** rent very low to 9 tena 


W Dich KINSON. 
5 Renting Department. 
N Washington-st. 


pair; $56 4 


RENT—41 LA SALLE-AV. TWO MODERN 
flats of seven rooms, all outside light, fine re- 
and $40. 420. 


Owner at 


TUR) 


> RENT—1 CHESTN UT-ST.. PARLOR PLAT, PLAT, 
6rooms, furnished or unfurnished; 


chea 
ER & BOND, ke ‘Washington-st._ 


7 rooms, first-c 
and lake; 


Corner Washington — Dea 


RENT—S% N, CLARK-ST.. SECOND FLAT OF 


lass in every respect 
to smal! families onl onl 


> pal w 


apartments 


RENT—* CALUMET BUILDING,” 28 EA 
: eee room ts; all 


‘TURN ! & 


Bn — 


BOND, 102 W sshington-st. 


L ter-Work 
| Pearson-sta. Inquire 


T—5 ROOMS; TWO BLUCKS FROM 
} sommes of Cass and 


fA 


ant. 


rooms, with all modern improvements; also suite 
of parlors furnished or unfurnished. 


be RENT Is MICHIGAN-AV. —NEWLY AND 
richly furnished front parlor; bay window; also a 
third story front; suitable fortwo gents; morning sun. 


T° RENT—NICELY FURNISHED ROOM FOR 
$8; also large room on second floor; hot and cold 
— bath, etc. 2252 Wabash-av. 


BED T— TWO LARGE FRONT ROOMS; NICB- 
tarnishes: Gentiemen. References. 1329 
1 


O RENT — UNFURNISHED OR FURNISHED 
rooms; desirable location. 1914 Indiana- av. 


RENT—FURNISHED ROOM. SOUTHWEST 
corner State and Adams-st. Apply Room 12. 


O RENT—LARGE ALCOVE AND ADJOINING 
3 room, also two parlors. 2210 Michigan-av, 


North Side. 
O RENT—NICE SECOND FLOOR FRONT R 0 
south windows, overlooking the! ear ete: 
ion, to single tee ge family of a ults and no 
other lodgers; ° Tribune office. 


RENT—18 DEAKRBORN-AV., LEGANTLY 
furnished alcove room. 


FO RENT—NO. 24 DEARBORN-AV.—A PRIVATE 
family will rent second floor, handsomely fur- 
nished, to gentlemen. References. 


‘moO KRENT—PLEASANT, WELL FURNISHED 

room, in small family: to a gentleman; good 
location on E. Ontario-st., 10 minutes from business 
centre. Inquire 106 N. Clark-st. 


vo RENT—NICELY- FURNISHED LARGE FRONT 
room; every convenience; private famiily; very 
reasonable. References exchanged. 555 Dearborn-av. 


— 


NO RENT —HANDSOMELY-FURNIBHED PAR- 
lor 8 terms reasonabie. erences. 285 
Ontario-st 


— — 


nro RENT. HIN BUI Y-FURNISHED SECOND 
floor front suite in fashionable neighborhood; 
convenient to business scentre. | R 8 78. Tribune office. 
78 RENT—VERY F NICE, DOUBLE, ALSO SINGLE 
room. 28 La Salle-av. References. 


West Side. 5 


T° RENT—FURNISHED W ROOM, SOUTH 
front. 767 Monroe-st. 


TO RENT —STORES, OFFICES, ETC. 
——— NLL ONL LOL OD 


oe ee a 


Stores. 
FOR an A aha K. W. ZANDER & CO., 18 
Washingt 
STORES SIMMEDIATE POSSESSION). 

799 and 801 West Harrison-st.; cheap. 

228 and 638 W. Lake-st. 

7 Ciybourn-av., cor. Perry-st. 

7 High-st., near Cisboern ons ba eee 

51 — 67 Fifth-av., under Briags 6 

84. 88, 741, 105, 111. and 862 West t Madison-st. 

Cio h Halsted-st., witb flat abo 

* 175, and 243 South nn 
t Van Buren-st., old grocery stand, cheap. 

637 —5 rra -St.; 

3016 and 3018 Archer-av., double store. 

617 Thirty-first-st.; $25. 

We will rent these stores at bottom prices, some 
at bargains. Call and get particulars. 


fat RENT—MAY ist. 
 OANAL-ST. STORES 
AND LO ) LOFTS. “4 
Stores No. 35 and 37 Canal-st.. northwest corner 
Washington-st., 35x80. Four stories and basemént. 
£levator and power. 
Adapted to wants of 
MACHINE MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
DEALERS IN BRASS GOODS & MILL SUPPLIES. 
Space will be ae to 4 2 Building 


Nn trod. Low rents. 
DIC LNSON. RENTING DEPARTMENT, 
N Washington-st. 


TO RENT—. 
N very desirable small store in 


3506 
a flat building; 


Large er store in same building. No. 307 Sth-st.; 840. 
518 North Clark-st., elegant stone-front store. be- 
tween Goethe and Schiller. 

518 West Harrison-st., between Loomis and Throop, 
fine store and basement; §25. 

BNOW & DICKINSON, 
tin Department. 
N Washington-st. 


STORES FOR RENT—# WEST MADISON-ST., 
229 Kast Washington-st. Inquire of JAME 8 
CASEY, 005 West Jackson-st. 


FOR RENT—STURE 31% COTTA 
av.; will be put in perfect order; 
3142 Cottage Grove-av., or 51, 17 Madison-s 


— — 


TO RENT—FINE eet iy 45 W. MADI SON- 
st., between Throop and Ads. E. GOODRIDGE 
& CO., W. Madison-st. - 
10 a IP ay AUDITORIUM—3887 AND 339 
Wabash-av. Apply toowner, EZRA McCORD, 
70, 161 La caret 1 10 and 12 and 1 and 3. 


. TOR NTS COTTAGE GROVE-AV.. STORE 
nl Al busiaess location. BI iTTL 
TON * THOM PSON, Room 5, 115 Dearborn-st.g§ 


TO RENT—STORBS—2 STORES, EACH 2X72, 
Nos. 413 1 4%3 Dearborn-st., em [ronan to 


Third-av.. fine light, steam heat lass 

front, new aka DONO HUE & A RY, 

415 Dearborn-st. 

fa Te RENT--3144 COTTAGE GROVE-AV.—STORE 
and basement; $22 per month. Call at 51. 170 

Madison-st. 


TO RENT—FINE LARGE STORE, NO. 50 
North Clark-st.; splendid place for hardware 
business; special inducements to that lin 
JAMES L. WALLER & CO.. 
Washington-st. 


FOR RENT—CHKAP—H Fon STATA-ST., 
store; will t.in new front and fix to suit ten- 
FRANK . 189 La Salle-st. 
~~ RENT—THE VERY FINE STORE, SOUTH- 
ast corner Cot Grove and Bowen-avs. 
This is 1 most desirable corner on Cottage Grove- 
Av., and the best location for a tirst-class drug store. 
Apply to A. MCINTOSH, 3% Cottage Grove-av. 


TO RENT—ELEGANT BRICK STORE AND 
basement corner Halsted and Milwaukee-av.; 
old established drug stand. 
G. GOODRIDGE & Co., 
N. w. Cor. Madison and Sangamon-sts. 


TO RENT—STORRE8—50 AND 6% MARKET-ST.. 
between Randolph and Washington. Apply to 
owner, Room 1, 167 Dearborn-st. 


E GROVE- 
—_ Apply 


TO RENT—STORE—€83 WELLS-ST.. SF. CORNER 


Florimond, : only one left in block of IU. See 
janitor, or Room 1. 167 Dearborn-st. 


TO RENT—STUORES— 
343, 417, and 423 Déarborn-st., running through 
to d- Av.; steam heat; plate-giass fronts. 
998 State-st., store and basement. 
681 State-st., n. @. corner 12th. 
170 22d~-st., in Southern Hotel. 
48⁰ . Wells- -St. 
TURNER & BOND. 12 Washington-st. 


TO RENT—STORE D MADISON-ST., $25. 
Store, 8 mer 535 Madison-st., $60; 
in choice o WIS, 628 Madison-st. 


Offices. 
rn 
* CODRSELMAN BUILDING, 
W. Cor. La Salle and Jackson 
One suite offices. very desirable fora “general in- 
surance agency. Also some very desirable 
single offices in same buliding: fireproof; steam 
heat; rapid elevator; all conveniences. 
N. W. COR. DEARBORN AND MADISON, 


Dearborn Building. 
Dastenbio offices, single and en suite; rapid elevator 


ervice. Ren eas Very & erat. 
WANAMAKE& 1D BROWN BULLDING, 
. BE. Cor. State and Ada 


First-class offices and salesrooms. Also any desired 
space to suit, Passenger and freight elevators. 


Steam heat. 
W. A. MERIGOLD & Co. 
Rents and Collection of Rents. 
Real Estate and Loans 
Tel. 976. 156-158 La Salle. 


O RENT SPLENDID LIGHT OFFICES AND 
rooms at 167 Washington-st.; also a hall to seat 500; 
all under half price. For" details see rent cards there. 


rr eee | - 


7 RENT—SEE it— FINE LIGHT MAIN FLOOR 
office or part office. % Dearborn-st. Vault, water, 
and steam heat. 


< ee RENT—OFFICE a GRAND PACIFIC HO- 
tel; “_ pest: vau 
KTMOUR MORRIS, 3, 142 La Salle-st. 
G RENT May i: EXCBLLENT OFFICES IN 
the Hobbs Building. Nos. % and 97 Washington-st. 
Good light 4 rapid elevator, vaults, steam heat. 
W & DICKINSON, ‘97 Washington-st. 


N RENT—OFFICES IN — — N. W. COR - 


ner of Washington LC Dearborn 
ng FARLLN, 85 . 


I-IN MARKET-ST.— 


ucements. We will rent 
tenants at a low figure. 


Second, third, fourth, and fifth floor bathe in 
good condition, at reasonable rates; steam heat, 
elevators, ete. 


. . A. MERIGOLD & go. 
Tel. 976. 156-158 La Salle-st. 


1° 


RENT—LOFTS FOR MANUFACTURING: A 
large list. H. O. STONE & CO. 206 La Salie-st. 


by EZRA McCORD, 70, 1 


RENT—LOFTS—WITH POWER-—ON SECOND 
and third tioors, 2 er Clinton and Washington, 
il La Salle-st. 


. 


1 the foot of Sangamon-st., near Chicago-av. bridge: 
excellent location for lumber- 
SCOTT & 


Ry yr Ol eal cll all —— MO tl gall tll 
— 


37, 41 and 43 Cass-st. 

277 Ontario-st.. . rooms. 

B77, 379 
Elmhurst—A nice 8-room house, just completed; ve 
N. W. hk. 

2 G . northwest corner Chicago-av. 

171 and 173 N. State-st., very desirable 7-room pve nad ali 

tance 

26134 Lilinois-st., a 7-room flat, in good order; modern 

128 to 129 35th-st., flats of 3, 4, and 6 rooms; these flats 


27 8. Ra 


STORES. 
135 B. — 2-story anc basement. 
309 Cricago- 
$11 2 with basement. 
208 N. State-st. 
1277 and 129 S5th-st., 2 nice light stores; good locations 


Dock Property. 
RENT—VALUABLE DOCK PROPERTY AT 


ard. 
GAGE, 4 S. Clark-st.. Room 7. 
— J 


TO RENT—MISCELLAN EOUS. 


) RENT— 
Agent for th why ba eae ety 4 f propert 
or — A and management 0 
409 and 101 Washington-st — * 
5 


2-story and basement houses, 7 
rooms, all modern improvements, very con- 
venient to business. 

, and 381 Dearborn-av.. ** und basement 
stone front houses, in good order; low rent. 


low rent; 30 minutes’ ride on C. and} 
‘LATS. 


State-st., fats of A 6, and 7 rooms, each 
— * to $50. 


modern improvements; in walking d 


from business. 


improvements and low rent; 1 minutes’ walk 
from Madison-st. 


have 


. 23 bath, ete., and are in very nice order: 
rents, $12 


nice 7-room flat, ist ag in good 


order, at ~ low rent of #12 per mont 


for druggist orany other retail business. 
C. H. MULLIKEN, 
and 101 W ashington-st, — 


12-room brick puildin in rear. 
State-st., second r. 230x180. 
J, 26 and 265 State-st.. 2d Boot. 40x160; passenger and 
freight elevator. 
6-413 Dearborn-st., in Donohue 4 Hennebe 
Buildi two good lofts, each 72191. and fre thro - 4 
to Third-av ‘ine light, passenger ana freight ele- 


vators, steam beat and power if desired 
cheap. 


RENT—IN FRANKLIN BUILDING, 341 TO 361 


Also choice office rooms in the above building 
TURNER & BOND, 102 ne 


freight elevators and 
buildings also equipped w 
reducing cost of ease 34 — cent; also 
lights, ete. 


RHONT—WITH STEAM POWER AND HE 

in the best lighted buildings in rey BeAr 

* assenger e evators; 
atic tire 5 


2 floors, 40x160 feet. 
8 floors, 0x 160 feet. 
2 floors, 42x 76 feet. 
2 floors, 40x 2 zene 


1 floor, 
W PRINGER, 
48 West Van Buren-st. 


1 


ially 
adapted for mi be wholesale or BK. En... pur- 


construction; the floors will be 150K! 
as may be preferred. WAR 


‘RENT—SPACE CAN NOW BE PROCURED IN | 
my new model 1 buil ing — . in 
rocess of construction, to own as noe. 2 % to 27 


uth Canal-st. 
ee steam 


rail 
fl 


tof its oe mill 
50 ft. o 
REN SPRINGER. 

48 West Van Buren-st. 


stories and — = 


low 


RENT—MANUFACTURING OR STORAGE— 
New building, 54-60 North Clinton-st., 86x152, six 
two elevators; with or with- 
eat; changes to suit tenants; 


PAUL BLATCHFORD 
70 North Clinton-st. 


steam power and 
insurance... Apply 


wholesale jewelry, etc.; r 1217 


RENT—SECOND FLOOR Or 206 STAT N- T. 
near Adams; desirable location for — pianos, 


WNSEN D. 
94 Washington-st., Room — 


store; at No. 172. 


O0 RENT—172 AND 1744 SOUTH CLARK-ST.. * RST 
and second floors. Inquire in Foreman’s 


and Clark, 
power can be furnish 


2 RE 
the side show advertising Lincoln Park property 
nights and Sund re. Lincoln Park Age 


RENT Tilt FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR OF 
building on Calhoun-place, between Dearborn 
feet; well lighted, steam heat, and 
G. LUNT, 17, 102 Washington-st. 
WE E VR NO CONNECTION WITH 


ency of 
S. BUTLER & CO., N. Clark-st. 


and r has deen thoroughly esd 
first-class order, office on first floor i i 


Font ror ee ZANDER & OO... 169 Washington-st. 
—— — 


— > LOL 
Wy ANTED-- TO ‘RENT—PLEASANT ROOM, WITH 
and north of Twenty-secon 
ferred. Address, stating price, E , Tribune o 
ANTED—TO RENT—A SMALL HOUSE IN SUB- 


able. 


O 8 100-ROOM — — 
merly known as “The St. Denis.“ Madiso 


A WANTED-TO RENT. 


or without board, by entleman, on South Side 
ac st. Private family pre- 


ce. 


urbs; must have gas and water, and rent reason- 
Address H W Tribune office. 


ANTED—TO RENT—PRIVATE OFFICE BY 
lady stepograpber; central. D Tribune office. 


WAsTED—TO RENT—BY HIGHLY RESPECTA- 
Side preferred. A 


e lady a well furnished house or flat, North 
Address E 16, Tribune office. 


must be first-class. 


ANTED—TO RENT—BY TWO GENTLEMEN 


large furnished roo u of Thirty-first-st.; 
1 D Tribune office. F 


WANTED-To RENT—ON SOUTH SIDE. GOOD 


lady studying mustc in 
Answer at once. EK . Tribune office. 


Jocation, in private family, a room by a young 
the eity. Best references. 


7ANTED—ro RENT—DESK ROOM FOR W PAY- 
able by the month in advance. E Tribune. 


ANTED—TO RENT—ROOMS FOR FOUR: MAN 


Loomis. 
— 


at 
ery Tuesday and Thursda 
Parties having horses to dispose of must bave 
on premises day beforesale. City parties desiring in- 
formation call at 174 Michigan-av. 


and wife and two 


„„. between Morgau and 
Address %, 


Wasbington-st. 


_ HORSES AND _CABRBIAGES. 


® AUCTION SALE OF HORSES AND MULES 


J. 8. Cooper's U 
at 10 a. m. during year. 
m 


PER av 5. 8. Coo} SALES OF HORSES AND MULES 
D 


Parties having horses to dispose of must have them 
on premises day before sale. City parties desiring in- 
formation call at 174 Mu ichigan-av. 


at J. 8. Cox 


1 s Union Stock-Yards stable ev- 
ry Tuesday and 


hursday at 0 a. m. during year. 


pontes from, Kentucky. CRKOSSMAN’S 1 livery, 416 W. 


FOR SALE—JUST RECEIVED, ANOTHER 
car fine combination horses, co teams, wo 


andolph-st. 


57 59 ARMS & Co., 2128 Indiana-av. H. G. 


FOR SALE—KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSKS; 
fine lot thatare thoroughly broken for ladies 


horse, and both will trot close to three minutes. Ap- 
ply to COACH MAN, 336 Michigan-av. 


driver. i Washi hington-boulev 
e 
price and particulars. R 


born-av. 


A HANDSOME PAIR OF CHESTNUT-COL- 
ored roadsters; one is a first-class saddle 


& WANTED—GELDING, s ORG YEARS OLD, 
city broke. 1554 to reds — stylish action, free 


“W ANTED—TOP BUGGY. HARNESS. BLANK: | 
, efc.; must be goods style aud cheap; give 
bune office. 


Fon SALB—A TILBURY CART AND KIM- 
Call at 4 Dear- 


ball harness; will sell cheap. 


GO vai ring in first-ciass order. Buggies and wagons 
0 


SEND YOUR BROKEN BUGGIES FOR RE- 
sale. MARTIN'S, 47 — 


“ll 


T° RENT—OPFICES IN MALLERS BLDG., 26 LA 
Salle-st.—Oue large S floor, and 2 on 3d, 3 
on lith floor. of 1.200 sq. ft., with 2 large vaults, $1,100. 
One cor. suite of 3 2 $35. 


IO RENT—CHKAP—PART OF LARGE FRONT 
office—larzge vault. 
116 La Malle-st., Room 1. 


vo RENT—SMALLOFFICE ROOM; GOOD LIGHT, 
vault, janitor service, and towel supply; $15. 
Room 56, 115 Dearborn-st. 
I RENT—87 AND 8 WASHINGTON-ST., IN U. S. 
Express Building, a * light front Office on 


fifth floor, with steam heat, 
TURNER & BOND. 102 — 


Lofts. ‘ 


LOFTS. 
62 to 70 Canal-st., near West M adison; for light manu- 
facturing purposes or storage; third and fourth sto- 
ries in lofts, 140 feet in depth; new building, superior 
light, two elevators, steam beat, track facilities in 
rear; insurance low. Offices can be bad on lower floor. 
"SNOW & DICKINSON. 


Kenting Department. 
vi W ton-st. 


“a4 RENT— 


— — — 
* 
— —— — 


7 ‘oO RENT —WitH POWER FOR MANUFACTUR- 
: 3. E. cor. Clinton and Van Buren-sts.: 
boone, LTS. at %S pe 


Room 
“CHARLES c% 
T°. ENT—LOFTs—TWvU 
72x91, at Wi to 415 
to Third-av.. fine light, passe passenger 
vators free, steam heat. new bu Mh 


Li per annu 
HITACRE, K. 5. 116 La Salle-s t.. 


GOULD LOFTS, EACH 
ru — ware ‘throu h 
freight ele- 
DONOHUE & 


HENNEBERRY. 416 Dearborn-st. 
RENT—FIRST AND SECOND FLOO EACH 
50x10), in new 2 Manufacturing Building, 
&. W. cor. oases sae . —— — r ＋⁰ A ut on s sides, 
tre t elevators, 8 and pow - 
er. or. CHARLES C WHITACKE % La Safes. 


> RENT—WI POW ER. 1 84 HEAT, Ase 
elevator, finely li 11 1 
n utiful — 140 UFAC. 
TURING COMPANY, Jackson and Clinton-sts 
a 8 2 8 * 5 Se 


STORE AND OFFICE. FIXTURES. 
Fon SALE — CHEAP — ~ OFFICE: ~ FIXTURES, 


Rooms 51, 52, and,53, Traders’ Building. 


‘ standing and 1 — desks, in good condition. 


newspaper o 


OR ag fh HANDSOME WALNUT LETTER 
case; 140 pigeon 1.—.— suitable for hotel or large 


ce. 1 — ** ö 
ASHIER, Tribune office. 


Fe SALE—STORE 22 OFFICE FIXTURES, _ 


weer FAR & Co., 
Monroe-st. 


FS SALE—OFFICE DESK AND6 814155 AT 


102 
East Washington-st.. Room 7. 


ANTED—SECOND-HAND SALOON FIXTURES 
for cash; must be nice. E 85, Tribune office. 


. 


manufacturing; 
water- 
mites from Chicago: 


E vestigate this. 
C HULING & CO., 
dress 8. B. HAWKS. — —— III. 
— 


10 LEASE. 


eNO ee — 
LEASH on “FOR "SALE—A FIRST-CLASS 
— . — B Ny suitable for — kind of 
brick; abundance of 
wer; — — abit ping facilities; - only 77 
liberal terms to responsible 
party; if in need of a manufacturing plant don’t fail 
aS full particulars apply to 
Chicago, or 


— 


Washington-st., 


_CLAIBVOYANTS. — 


— — 


LECTRIC BATHS—VAPOR, LOBSTER, * — 
14-18 Japanese Building, 23 State-st., 9 to 7. 


ME. JOY,THE FAMOUS CLAIRVOYANT. FORT- 
une teller, and healer. 445 West Madison-st. 


_MISCELLANEOUS, 


brine, cated, and plain water baths, 


don. 
Gone BLE MRS. H., Adve rtising Office, 
lane. London. 


OME gmap wha OR PERMANENT FOR 


Terms from two guineas u ——.— 
45 St. 


Miese ANDREWS AND 
and chirv 


Re om: PALMER, 


* 


baths. 5 Wabask-e 


electric, sea salt, plaity and | 


£1,000 


2 1 & SAVINGS 1 S BANK, CORNER 
Clark and Washington-sts. made at mar- 
ket rates upon nee r, ge A tl namea, 
warehouse receipts, merch re hy 
equities in real estate, ae any erasable an colla 


(j BEENEBAUM sO! SON : N 
LOANS MADE ON e San ESTATE 
AT LOWEST BA , 


1 ane IN ANY A ON ANT On COL- 
205 Rialto Bldg. 


‘OANS ON REAL ESTA TE iN COOK COUNTY 
iding 24 


including bul mptly at cur 
rent rates by CB P LET. 
Salle-st. 
CITY REAL KSTATE AT 


Loans vg ma olen a 
yee 7 per cent. 
tes 50. & BOND, 12 Washington-st. 


nine FE pe ogo „ een 
tontines; same a All send stamp. EDGA 
OLMES, Rooms 88 Washington-st.. Chi- 


TO 
amounts of 8.000 
attorn fees; no cha 


LOAN ON REAL — 2 — 
and over; no en — pers: 
siaaller A made also at very — 9 
Room 6, 94 Dearborn-st. 


On KY TO 154 N. neu n ON 
40 pe ans, 


West! Van Raney made WARKEN mt 
ONEY LOANED AT LOWEST RATES ON iM: 


Lo Bae r T rg F 


nod is ‘Ta ela 
onset LOANED WITnoor 1ON AT 


eee * 8 RRENT , ger 


R. PRINDIVILLE. Rooms H and and II. 116 r 


e N LN SUMS TO s TO SUIT PROM. st $300 


to $50,000 at lowest current attor- 
' fees, on Al cit L estate, white & It 
K. 145 Salle-s Room 


ONEY TO LOAN-ON Eb Ane Ks- 
tate in 8 or Cook Coun , at 6 per cent; 
commission. HUTCHISON & LUPE, 50 Ashland ork. 


ps ERSON & BAY. ayy ne 163 BAST RAN- 
dolph-st., loan 2 on improved real estate at 
lowest rate of interest. 


EAL ESTATE LOANS. 
F. T. HASKELL, | 180 Dearborn-st. 


PER CENT GUARANTEED BY MORTGAGE 
Bank and Investment Co., , Dak. 

A SHARB—LANORA MESA CO.; ; A CHOICE 
investment. CHAS. W. GREENE, 84 Mon 


1 
$10 


roe-st. 
15 000 2 TO 5 1 SUMS OF %,000 OR 


~ oad renewable 
m year to year or — for * ne Ares ears, longer 


JAS. B. abet e 
Attorney at Law, 
665 Rialto B 


TO LOAN ON COOK COUNTY 
real estate, in sums to suit, at iow 
rates of interest; 5 to lo 


2 VAN VLISSIN: nig, Tental. 886.8 


“TO LOAN ON Ruaf ESTATE 
an puss Se aie JULIUS WAHL 
lie-st.. base 


HOUSEHOLD Goopbs. 


* 


Te — — — 2 — 
URNITURE 3 100 VED WITH i CARE BY EX —..— 


without change o 


sums 
per cent and over, 3 


enced 1 able prices. Addres 
PAINTER & SMITH. 8ST . telephone $162 
Make your arrangements a few days in ad advance. 


R SALE— FURNITURE, STOVES, CARPETS, 
ete.; leaving city; expect to sacrifice. 322 W 


St. cor. Harrison. 


IGHEST CASH PRICE PAID FOR USED FUR 

niture, carpets, household goods; entire fur- 
ears. of 1 1. residences purchased without acl 
1 Calumet-av. 


LYE ASEHOLDS TO SELL & WANTED. 
ee ee ee ee ———wũ——— i ů— — — 
CRNITCRE AND LEASE COZY 4-ROOM FLAT, 


ts. etc.; rent. 
down, — = a pay- 


; 81 
men 3858 Dearborn-st.. Sormer — ooietn . 


r CLOT LOTHING. 
. — 
H &? 4 s IIR HIGHEST PR PRICES FOR CAST 
mail promptly attended to. 


clothing, 118 West Bandelph-st. Orders by: 


PAST ROUTE: TO LONDON AND CONDWENT. 


B. 8. 6 
8.8. Aller. Wednesday. 
Safety, speed, comfort unexcelied. First cabin. $10 
— ag — * Nr accord on. Second 
O an adult. Steerage at low rates. H. 
cLatss! BNIUS & ok * CO. 2 South Clark-st. Chi 
Gene 


“COOK'S TOURS” TO EUROPE. 


We offer every facilit 1 * foreign travel. SPR 
o ex XCURSION PA sail mae. June, and 
July. Railway and Steamshi p Tickets 4 routes 


owest rates. Steamer C 
Cable Codes. Letters of Credit. —— n Money, 
Boo ps. etc. send for circulars. 


Paris Exhibition, 1889. 
N ready. all or’ with Maps of Paris, routes and rates 
now ready. Oali or send for it. TH COOK & 
ndon—Paris— New York. 


General Western Agency, 232 8. Clark-st., Chicago. 


GOODRICH STEAMERS 


TIME TABLE. 
Daily for Racine, Milwaukee, Shebo — 
N — Ludington, and Manistee at...... 
ae for ae Haven, mn Sook Rap- 
B. GOO. BB. on eee bee ee cateeoess 
For 


ney, Guide 


rts, en Bay. Gia . t ee pm 
unday excepted. Office & Docks foot en 


Ve AND DEPARTURE OF TRAINS.— 
EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS—tSatur- 
= Wal » Sunday excep onday except- 


WESTERN. 


ce 
i f 
net mem ond om aha. n 12:01 um“ 2:15§pm 
— = ncoln, Denver, ; 1g 8. 
city. 5 San Francisco, and “| 130 bm — . — 
e 
Dixon, Sterling, Fulton, Clinton, -U: pm|* 2:15 om 
Cedar Rapids, and Mars — 5:40 bm 8:00 
wn . TCC 10:30 pm |} 6:50 am 
Neb., Black Hills and Wroming. . 5:30 pm 8:00am 
St. Toul Er. De uth, 1 — 222 
——— Aberdeen, Winon 9:00 am 6:50 pa 
Madison, Janesvive. and V 
* 5:00 pm ib. % am 
Milwaukee and Racines i 7 — 9:35 pic 
; 7 pm |} 6:40am 
Mirwankee Waukesha & -f 4 1:0 pm 
——U—U—U 2 1 3:00 pro § 7:00 pm 
5 du Lac, Oshk raab. Neonat. 11:30 am |* 1:50 pm 
Appleton, and Green Say... .. § 9:05 pm 6:30 am 
hkosh, Neenah, and A —. dag 3:00 pm 7:00 pm 
Marquette and Lake uperior...». 9:0 pm ; 6a 
Ri * — reen Lake. and Princeton] II am/* 1:0 pm 
Ashland,Duluth. Beceem 4 32 pm ) 100 Pm 
w Appleton, and Wausau.. pm f 6:30am 
Dakota, via Northwestern Iidwa. . 0: 0 pm 6:00am 
Janesville, Watertown, Fond du 4 42 am “ion 
eee Ce eeee ee eee ee 44 0 2:40 pm 
e 
Rockford ang Big. . . . 7:15 Em 9:50 Pm 
Rockford, via Harv ard..... +6 eee cases ; 9:00 am iste 
Dixon & Sterling... cecescéton 3:45 pm II: am 
Dixon, Sterling & Clin . „ % am!“ 6:10pm 
Daily. *Daily excep = 3 unday onty. 
{Daily except Satu write -f ly ‘X Bund Monda day. 


Great Rock-Island Route. 


1 oo oumner Van Buren and Sherman-sts, Ticket 
104 Clark-st.. New Opera-House Building, 
Palen House, and Grand Pacitic Hotel. 


leave, 


Tilinois and Iowa Express t 8:15 am 
Peoria, council Bluffs, Spirit Vake, 

Jak ta — 48 1:30 pm 

1:30 pm 


Arrive. 
t 7:3 pm 


2:00 
1 00 pun 


*11:3 am 
*11:3 am 
II am 


* 8:3) am 
*10:15 am 


tw 


Sioux Falls. and I 


„ 8:15pm 
and 
.|* 4:00 pm 


* 400 pm 
and Omah e 0 
estibule mee deepeces 


8 ee Joseph * Atcki- 


-|x10:3) pm 
2 "Ba, seeps dma 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Union Passenger Station, corner Madison. Canal, 
Adams-sts. City offices, 27 and 20 Clark-st. 


Leave. | Arrive 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Minne FC am f En 
apo eeeteeseee 006466 „% „ „6 „67660 0 pm 15 
Milwaukee, Madison & West. 1 * — 700 aun 
Milwaukee (Sunday only) ..,......| dam 1 co 
Milwaukee ee 4 eeeeee ee ceeeeerere * 30pm * 4:00 pm 
Marquette & Lake Ve 2:88 pan | 30:28 ame 
iron ‘Moun e ‘ita am : 10 pra 
Rapids, ids, Sioux 7. Oma- pm 
ee „& San 0. 10:0 pm 5 — 
Du ue. and Dakota 1233) pm |* 2: pm 
Kansas City and St. J ecboousee pm t dam 
K aha oitais pala wes 
EE ee 8 ‘i ee 2 we at ee Ns org 8 


N st. Paul 5 . . 


PAS — on and A tices, 
adison ms. 
almer a iy and Grand Pacific Hotel 


TRAINS LEAVE Mail Expr 
Penna. Special... 
ne 


For New Yark, Phila- 


deiphla. Baltimore Fast Li . 
Washington,and ] Penna. Limite ae E> 
2 22 u. and Penna. 5 
Atlantic i xpress, 
For Louisville, Cincinn ndianapolis, { 
olum bus, and the — , ae 
Express trains arrive at Chi hdd 


“9:00 am., 15:00 pm., *6:30 pm., 
„Daily. Daily. except — 
Chicago & Alton—Grand Union 8 
Canal Street. between Madison and — 
——— Leave. | arrive, Arrive, 
Pacific Vestibuled Express 


oom 


* Daily. + Daily ex 
ee ee B. 


“Sbaily. ‘Daily unday. tDaily 
ily. tDaily except Sunday. 7 excent 


*DafiyDaily except Sunday. 

Depot corner Polk-st. Pe. Fi 

ping tick ticket off oo 25 Ci 
Palmer 


Lake Superior, 870 D. 
and u. ese 8 28. 0.0 p. m. *3:00 
Dp. m. nies 


illinois Central Rallroad. 


ts foot of Lake-st., foot of 22d-st.. and 
ninth-st. Ticket office, 121 Kandolph-et. 
Clark-st., Grand Pacitic Hotel, and Palmer House, - 
„ eo a 8: * 
E F — nou 1 es 1 
ew 88 ess. 8:40am 
— ty Fae Ex — „ om 1 
Chatsworth & — 2 „ 2:50pm 8 
Pontiac 4 Spri eid Express..... * Sam 
Kankakee & Gilman Passenger. * 420 pm/|* 
Rockford. 8 So ty * be a 
Sioux Falls 1 
fora, Dubuque & Si'x City Bx 11:0 pmie 
Rockford & Freeport Passenger.. 4:5 pm 


a ~aOn turday night runs to 2 Dubuaue 0 on 36 7 
xcept Sunday, Sioux 185 ~ a 3 
buque to Chicago. «Dati — eg 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City Ran- 
way. (Minnesota & Northwestern“ 
The ular short — between Ch 


an tnneapolis, 
— The cay line in 
boudoir cars. - 1 — 


cars, com bination smo 
ern day coaches. City ticket ats 
= gt ouse Biock), Gra 
eat House. De 
* . 


Bes Mot ~ & Minpempotts tim. asi ine 


Paul N Minn Spoke Mi h 
Bt Charles wad 5 camore Laa 
St. Charles apd Byron Local. 


4 Railway. 
Trains arrive — 


- 
2 
2 
F 
; 


Louls, N. ont 
Louis 


Rooke ulm * Burling: 
Caster fark & . 2.22221 4:a05 


Chicago & Eastern — — 


aiken 1 — 64 Clark Imer House, 
—— 22 at ean. between 2 22 


| | Leave. 7 * 
ne 1 * 6:2) 
— beg ent! 
Nashville & ee Fast Line . 3:3 pm 
ion 1 Ine 11 vm 
user... FEO800 9 H0 090 5: pm ; 
. foot 
Ey Sts. Ticket 
— 121 Randolph St., 
ific Hotel and Palmer House. 
Leave. ain 
Ciuein — lis, Lafay- 
5 .; el 


For time to to aher pointe anotly to ticket obe. 
Lake Shore @ Michigan Sou 


New York Central & Hudson ! 
Boston & Albany Railways. 2 


Trains depart and arri-e as follows: Cb 
Shore Depot, Van Bure-at., La 
York—Grand Centra! rty-second-st. 
ton— Boston & Albany 8 fe Aone et 
offices C 8 Clack Benet 
81. “rand Pacific, and Pal 1 madi ¢ 

Leave. 

Mail via Old Rod el * 8 OO am 

New Tork & Boston Day 8 0 . 

New York & boston games KT.. 7557 

Vestibule Limited 14 — 

Atlantic ME., New Yorn & Boston 1 

Night Express (via Old Road 152 


Klkhart & Goshen Accomodation. |*+: 0 pm }* 


Daily. Sunday excepted. 
* ape * — from — — a chicage 6 
po 


Michler 


New York Central & Hudson 


st., southeast corner of Randol 
and Grand Pacific. ‘Trains arrive and depart, tm 
of Lake-st.. as follows: 


Centrai Standard Time, Leave. . 
Mail (via Main Line en 
New York & Boston bay’ 18828 
N. F. & Boston Vest. Limited...../* 3:10 n, pond 
Kalamazovu eon aot tases 41 4:40 pm 1 
3 Exp. F. & Boston 183 8 ) 
i 1 . 9:10 pm|* Te 
11 hicagu & W. Michigan in ity. 2 
Grand Rapids & Muskego t ope t 6: 
Grand Rapids & Muske; — Ee «.. 1? 36 p 
Grand Kapids & Muskegon 5S!’ per.|*10:10 pm . f 
Daily. tExcept Sunday. 1 Ezaceot Monds“ . 


Chicago & Atlantic Railway. — 
8 offices, 105 South Clark-st., Dearbor® 
Poik-st., corner Fourth-av., Palmer ee aah 
Grand Pacitic Hotel. 


“Tt 


New York and Boston Limited Ex 
New York and Boston Limited.... 
Philadelphia Express...... . 
ima, Marion, and Colum 

North Judson Accomm eee 
Hammond Accommodat on. — * 
jamestown & Bumlo 


xDaily. oBxeept Sunday. 
Chicsss & Grand Trunk Railway: 


ee 


Sunday Passenger (Sunday — dag 
Detroit, Mt. Ciemens & 


ally. *Except Sunday. — Standard 


Baltimore & Ohto, 


ts, Lake- Front. footof Monroe-st., 
1 City offices, offices, li Clark-st, Palmer | 


_ Tremont House. ‘ 2 


FFP | == anna at 7 2855 


Pestibuled —— 3 
heeling Expr 
— 6 


tim re & biladelp’s E 0 
* Daily. All trai < 
fares are fie oe ca 


Depot, corner Dearborn and Polk-sts. 

No. 108 "Clark — Palmer House Pen 
Hotel, and Depot. ; 2 

Leave. 

Mail & Chicago Passenger. * 9: am 

Limited 4 Day Express.. . 3:2 pm 

Atlantic & Pacitic . -<norose oe ee : 
Valparaiso Accommodation. 4:3 pm 

Mt. Greenweod Mt. Chives. Mt.) 127 m 1 
Hope, and Chicago Lawn Ac- % pm 
commodation Train. * 6:25 pm; * 7: 

5 6:15 pul § 


F 


2 


alker ton Accommodauon. . j 


„% The Nickel-Plate”— New 
cago & St. Louis Ratiroad. © 


s de at Union 
PE ae A opens tress — 2 ly 
Leave Chicago 7 et Big: m. 


friee Chicago 8:8 p. m. Cent 
arin or information call 


A RW gE Saat Pi 


127 


— 


ris 
, 
* 


F Pissena vr 
7 Clar 9 
Niagara Falls Short 
Traine leave teem and arctve as abash Dar 
2 Ticket N 
; Menzer Grand Lasse — — 
Dag Niagara Falls. * vo. 8 
d „eee 8 = ps 8 
Al Kx press : : 
Alta daily. ct 
; re Am 
‘ ben See 


, 1 . 
1 i re : 1 * > er) Po a dt 
a : 5 1 
1 2 7s re * 
5 1 ll te 3 ay Te yes 
ad 1 8 + > 8 rae 
F 
4 Sr a 3 bea 
8 5 


4 . 
— and cokes 2 * 211 — Pal a Be 3 
remont Hou 4 
Depot on — be between Madison and. Ad . 
8 ne ( Arring 
alesbure, Streator.and Rockford + 8. e 
Council Frage Omaha & Denver. 11200 — ; 2 
Rochelle and Rockford. .., f 430 Im 
Streator an —~ att eee eee „„ it 4:50 pm + oni: 
Omaha & Denver * 5:30 pmg 8 
Kansas City. St. Josaph & Aich 5:43 bm 9.5 
S “sul and Minneapoiis..........)* 6:50 = $0 
Usaana, Couneil Blu Cheyenne =a 
* cer 


* 
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